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FOREWORD 


The question concerning the meaning of religious language 
has assumed a considerable importance during the last few 
decades and has presented a formidable challenge to the theo- 
logians and philosophers of religion. Some recent and con- 
temporary philosophers have made a searching analysis of the 
various aspects of this problem and have arrived at different and 
often diametrically opposed views concerning the meaning of 
religious language and the function and truth of religion itself. 
But this work has so for been taken up mainly by the philosophers 
and theologians of the West. It does not seem to have made any 
appreciable impact on the philosophers of this country, though 
the signs of a growing interest in this live issue are visible here 
and there. The reason of the apathy on the part of philosophers 
and thinkers of India towards the issue of religious language is 
understandable. The foundations of religion, its basic tenets and 
beliefs have not so far been questioned with that ruthlessness and 
iconoclastic spirit in this country as it is witnessed in the West. 
So we do not find any particular zeal and earnestness in the 
philosophical circles of this country to adopt either aggressive or 
defensive postures in respect of religion and the allied issues. 


The present work comprises papers which were presented 
in an all-eIndia Seminar organized by the Banaras Hindu University 
on **Religious Language” in March 1974. It is also enriched by 
some special papers contributed by some members of staff of 
the Department of Philosophy of this University. It also contains 
a valuable and learned introduction by Professor N. S. S. Raman 
who has taken great pains in editing it. 


The problems concerning religious language have been 
studied so far mainly in the light of Judaic-Christian tradition. 
I believe that the question of the factual character of religious 
assertions can be studied in a more rational and fruitful way in 
the light of Indian religions which lay supreme emphasis on 
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knowledge and experience, variously characterised as Para Vidya, 
Jñana, Prajna, Bodhi, Aparokşānubhūti etc. ‘This emphasis on 
knowledge is not much in evidence in the Judaic-Christian 
tradition which puts absolute reliance on the revelation which is 
imparted to man from the Beyond. The present volume cannot 
claim to have brought this issue into clear focus, though some 
attempt has been made in that direction. It is hoped that it will 
stimulate Indian philosophers and thinkers to study the problems 
relating to religious language and religion itself in the perspective 
of Indian religions, specially Hinduism and Buddhism. 


I hope scholars of philosophy and religion will find this 
volume refreshing and useful. 


Banaras Hindu University . E 
- -15th March, 1979 . = R. S. Misra 
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INTRODUCTION — 


_ The attitude of the philosopher of religion may be said 
to have changed during the last hundred years. During my 
student days, I distinctly remember the fascination which a 
bock like Pringle-Pattison’s Idea of God in Recent Philosophy 
had for us. I also remember reading William James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience with a great deal of enthu- 
siasm. Some of these great classics were based on the famous 
Gifford lectures on ‘Natural Theology’ delivered in the 
Scottish universities. Whether these lectures still receive 
the same intellectual response or not is for us in this country, 
very difficult to say, but the way the English-speaking circles 
have taken to linguistic analysis and have applied it to the 
analysis of religious language is suggestive of the new ten- 
dency to ignore the traditional approach to the study of 
religions. Philosophers appear to be less interested now in the 
‘study of religious experience and more enthusiastic about the 
language in which such experience is expressed. There are also 
those who examine statements concerning religious objects (e.g. 
God) which we make as philosophers or as ordina:y men. 
In spite of the so-called ‘‘principle of empirical verification” 
being bandied about so frequently by the new philosophers, 
religious statements continue to be made, and I do not know 
why the analytical philosopher is not so outspoken as to call 
these statements nonsensical. On the contrary, enquiries 
are made about the meaningfulness of the religious statements. 


It would therefore be unfair to dismiss problems of philo- 
sophy of religion as pseudo-problems, because they, like the 
metaphysical problems are expressed in ‘unverifiable’ terms. 
Some linguistic analysts could not pick up any courage, or to 
put it more mildly were hesitant to apply the same principles 
of linguistic analysis which they applied to metaphysical 
statements, to religious, ethical or poetic statements. It 
became increasingly recognized that these activities did not 
all pose the same type of problems. Hence the attention of © 
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the linguistic analysts was turned towards understanding 
these special problems, and to analyse the religious, moral or 
aesthetic statements ina new light. For instance, symbolic 
utterances and mythical language could not be analysed with 
the same cold logic that analytical philosophers apply to meta- 
physical statements. Again, a distinction must be made 
between geligious and theological statements. For example, 
there is a difference between utterances of a person like 
Sri Ramakrishna and a professor of theology or of philosophy 
of religion talking about the ontological argument for the 
existence of God. Even at the level of Western intellectual 
history, one finds a wide divergence between the languages 
of Meister Eckhart and St. Thomas Aquinas. Hence one 
would doubt the validity of some analytical philosophers 
speaking of religious language, subsuming under it various 
types of religious expressions. From this point of view it 
would be absurd to subject the Upanisadic statements to an 
acute logical analysis. The analytical philosopher sometimes 
admits, like R. M. Hare, that there are many things we do 
with words, each different from the other ; thus_the scientific 
use of words would be different from their use ina moral 
situation or in a religious context. In our view, even in the 
religious context, words have different kinds of uses. The 
differences arise not merely due to one’s special outlook or 
rather to what Hare has called ‘bliks’? but essentially to 
factors which are non-logical and even irrational in character. 
The language of symbols, parables, and metaphors is a case 
in point. Wecannot talk about ‘facts’ in their case, and 
cannot in any case, apply cold logicin orderto verify their 
validity. We need different kinds of framework to under- 
stand them all. A detailed study of religious symbolism, 
which a philosopher like Paul Tillich would suggest (making 
all religions symbolic in character), would be a good starting- 
point, but does not cover the entire range of religious 
: symbolism. 

In recent years, the importance of hermeneutics has been 
emphasized. Hermeneutics if properly THESIS should 
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allow for different types and ways of expressing religious 
consciousness ; a proper proeedure or rather proper procedures 
have to be evolved for interpreting various kinds of utter- 
ances, In fact, if as Whitehead has remarked (though in a 
different context), religion is what one does with one’s 
solitude, then the language in which one expresses the dia- 
logue with oneself hasto be distinct and unique for each 
individual. Each encounters the religious truth in his or 
her own peculiar way, and it is douhtful if they could all be 
subsumed or classified into one or a few heads. And if one 
expresses the encounter with transcendence also in different 
‘ciphers? (as Karl Jaspers would call them), then there can 
hardly bea single methodology for its ‘study’. In fact it 
would not even be a topic for any academic study. 

In this country, however, we rely a little too much on the 
Western approach to the philosophy of religion, and therefore 
we have also taken to analytical philosophy with the same 
frame of mind. I mean ‘Western’ in the same sense as being 
influenced either by those philosophers of religion who 
respond only to Christianity or at the most to Judaism. Max 
Miiller is reported to have once said, “He who knows only 
one religion, knows no religion”, to which another theologian 
Adolf von Harnack is said to have responded with words 
which sound somewhat parochial, “He who knows Christia- 
nity, knows all religions’’. ‘This anecdote illustrates very 
well the attitude of most Western theologians. Itis high 
time that we in India, which is the home of many of world’s 
great religions, develop our own tradition in the study of 
religions. Even the Catholic theologians who were reputed 
to be highly dogmatic in their approach, have in recent 
years become somewhat more liberal in their attitude to other 


religions. 

It was appropriate therefore that Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity should have organized an all-India seminar on ‘Religious 
Language’ in March 1974. A dozen papers that appear in 
-this volume were read and discussed in that seminar, 
which evinced a keen response both from the theologians and 
philosophers, trained in Western as well as Indian traditions. 
Among the papers included in this volyme, the ones by 
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Subhash Anand, Margaret Chatterjee, D. N. Dwivedi, R: C. 
Gandhi, Y Masih, Krushna Prasad Mishra, Lakshmi Saxena 
and Avtar Singh are oriented by Western approaches to the 
problem, while. papers by R. N. Mukherji and Sangam Kal 
Pandey refer to the Indian tradition while dealing with the 
problem. R. S. Misra’s attitude is rather independent and 
original, while N. S. S. Raman’s short paper refers to the 
Germanic tradition. It is hoped that the papers represend a 
wide cross-section of opinion. 

Nine special papers by teachers of the Department of 
Philosophy, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, Prof. N. S. S. Raman, 
Prof. R. K. Tripathi, Prof. R. S. Misra and Dr. R. R. Pandey, 
have been added to this volume. It is hoped that these 
papers would also be read avidly by the reader. 

The papers it is hoped are intelligible also to the 
general reader. The seminars held in the Banaras Hindu 
University, were all of an all-India nature and were financed 
by the University Grants Commission, Since the closure 
of the Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy is no longer in a position to organize 
these seminars twice every year as before. The publication 
of these proceedings of the seminars was, however, financed 
by a grant from the U. G. C., for which we are grateful. 

I must here record my thankfulness to Professor R. S. 
Misra, the present Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
for his kind initiative in the matter of publication and for 
his ardent support of the projects.’ To Shri K. N. Mishra, 
Reader in the Department of Philosophy must go the credit 
of shouldering the major portion of proof-reading, and also 
of seeing the whole manuscript through the press. I am 
deeply indebted ‘to him for his efforts. Dr. L.N. Sharma 
Reader and Miss Sarbani Mazumdar, Lecturer in the 
department have also helped in the publication of this 
volume as. my collaborators. I am thankful to them for 
their valuable assistance. 


Banaras Hindu University, | noi N. S. S. Raman 
12th March, 1979. ` pen , me. 
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; Religious Language and Demythologisation 


` By 
SUBHASH ANAND 


“u Of late öne’ hears < a lot about ‘*demythologisation’’!. 
Almost ‘éverything under the sun sems to need demvtholo- 
gisation:- “In this paper I shall trace the history of this 
problem, and then present the position of Rudolf Bultmann 
(lb: 1884) who was the first to make a systematic study of it. 
Then: Ishall try to see how far we can apply this concept. 
This will mean that I situate the problem ina wider context 
than that of Bultmann, for whom it was essentially a problem 
linked with the New Testament. 


ET Part I—The Genesis of Bultmann’s Stand 
The Tuebingen School 
“ 'Bultiiann accepts the’ concept ‘of myth from David 
Strauss (1808-742. Strauss tried to steer a middle course 
between the traditionalists and the rationalists. - According 
to the former, all the New Testament data about the super- 
natural events in the life of Jesus is a historical record of 
facts. The latter asserted. that it was pure fancy. To recon- 
cile these two extreme positions, Strauss proposed his mythical 
explanation,. i.e.. the New Testament gives some. historical 
data about Jesus, but this information is embellished by the 
faith and belief of the early Christian community’. In 
other’ words the early Christians retroject into the life of 
Jesus their own ideas. Hence it is difficult to separate the two; 
i. e. the historical from the mythical. 
_ 1. “Entmythologisierung”’ in German, ‘“«demythisation” in French. 
2. The Jerome Biblital Commentary.’Vol. II, Bangalore, Theological Publ 
ications, 1972, 41 : 46, p. 14, (eds. R. E. Brown, J. A. Fitzmeyer, R- 
Murphy). ctr 


S. ib., 41:6, p.9 
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The “Jesus of History” School 


The Tuebingen School to which Strauss belonged was 
opposed by the ‘Jesus of History’? School represented by 


W. Herrmann (1846-1922) and Adolf von Harnack (1850- 
1931). This school held that Christianity is essentially 
ethical and not metaphysical. It is not interested in objective 
truth but in practical orientation. This practical need in 
sufficiently taken care by the moral demand we carry within 
ourselves. This moral demand is fully lived by Jesus, fully 
realised in his «inner life”. The early Christians have 
imposed their dogmas onthe ‘Jesus of History”. But the 
New Testament gives enough data to sketch a reliable picture 
of the inner life of Jesus which is sufficient for real religion’. 


The “History o* Religion” School 

The quest for historical Jesus is criticised by the “History 
of Religion’? School represented among others by J. Weiss 
(1863-1914), A. Drews (1865-1935) and A. Schweitzer (1875- 
1965). Basing themselves on the newly discovered science of 
comparative religion. these scholars asserted that the study 
of Christianity should not be separated from the universal 
phenomenon of religion. Religion is but one element of the 
total cultural complex and as such a reflection thereof. 


«Even our earliest documents are thoroughly saturated 
in the mythical and religious ideas of their time, so that 
they are not so much records of Jesus as records of what 
the early Christian community thought about Jesus’’.? 


As it is presumed that the early Christians thought in the 
thought patterns of their times, but which today are obsolete, 
“the gospel becomes a curious relic from by-gone culture 
whose ways of thinking are entirely foreign to ours’’.8 This,“ 
makes Schweitzer conclude thatthe Jesus presented by the 


-1. J. Macquarrie, Twentieth-Centurn Religious Thought, London, SCM 
Press, 1963, pp. 84-5, 88-9. 

2. ib., p. t44. 

3. Ib,, p. 145. 
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New Testament ‘will be to our times a stranger and an 
enigma’’.t Atthe most he isa ‘mythical symbol for the 
universal history of the divine world process’’.2 Thus the 
quest for the historical Jesus has to be abandoned and one 
must realise that what is more important is tlat one finds in 
the teaching of Jesus, as Schweitzer would have it, ‘‘a spiri- 
tual force’? which is sufficient basis for a “religion of love’’.3 


The Existentialism of Heidegger 


Bultmann has been a student of philosophy, particularly 
Existentialism. He frankly acknowledges his debt to Martin 
Heidegger (1889-1976). 


«The work of Existential Philosophy which I came 
to know through my discussion with Martin Heidegger 
has become of decisive significance to me’’.# 


For Heidegger history is not merely a record of the past, 
of events’ which I treat as objects, but an encounter, for I 
am a part of history and _ self-understanding and history have 
to be coordinated5. This notion is fundamental for Bult- 
mann’s “existential interpretation’? of the New Testament 
which is the positive side of demythologisation.® 


Part Ii—Bultmann’s Theory of Demythologisation 
Demythologisation as a hermeneutic method 


Bultmann had referred to demythologisation in his earlier 
writings but it was only in 1941 that he made a systematic 
exposition of his thesis in a lecture entitled : “New Testament 
and Mythology’’.7 For Bultmann demythologisation is a 





1. ib., p. 146. 

2. ib, p. 148, 

3. ib., p. 146. 

4. R. Bultmann, Existence and Faith, London, Fontana Library, 1978 
p. 341. 

5. H.H. Zachner, The Ouestian of God, London, Collins, 1968. pp. 223-5, 

6, Sacramentum Mundi, vol. II, London, Burns and Oates, 1968, p. 65 
(ess. K. Rahner et al ii). 

7. ib. 
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way to handle the data of the New Testament. It is essen- 
tially a hermeneutic method. I say this because demytholo- 
gisation could be taken to mean not only as a method of 
interpretation of texts, but also as an interpretation of pheno- 
menon, i.e. as an approach to reality, as a ‘*Weltanschauung’’. 
As such it would be rela'ed to the phenomenon of “‘seculari- 
sation’? which means 


«The loosening of the world from religious and quasi- 
religious understanding of itself, ` the dispelling of all 
closed world-views, the breaking of all supernatural myths 
and sacred symbols’’.2 


As a hermeneutic method it does not mean the elimination 
of myth, but an existential interpretation of the same.? 
This I hope, will become clear as we proceed, 


The Context of the Problem 


At first sight it may appear that for Bultmann, demytho- 
logisation is a response to the scientific attitude of the world 
of today. But that would be a grave misunderstanding. For 
him the scientific outlook of modern man is only an occasion 
and not the cause of his proposal. Demythologisation is 
demanded not bya need to sound modern, but by the very 
nature of faith: Faith is sclfcommitment to the one who is 
supremely the Other. To be real,’ it must be aware of the 
Other as such. Hence 


«We must set aside all specifically ‘‘mythological for- 
mulations because they completely obscure the fact that 
God’s difference from the world’ is not merely quantitative 
but qualitative’’.+ 





1. H. Cox, The Secular City. New ed. New York, Macmillan Co, 1966. 
pp. 1-2. | | 

2. Zahrnt, on. cit., p. 220. 

3. S. M. Ogden, in his Introduction to bultmann’s Existence and Faith, 


p- 20; Cfr. also Zachner. on. cit., pp. 219-220. 
4. Ogden; ib, 
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A Threefold Critique? 

Before explaining what Bultmann meant by demytholo- 
gisation, it will be helpful to present briefly three important 
distinctions he makes : 


(i) For Bultmann, history can be understood asa mere 
record of past events, oras a relation of two persons, one 
living here and now and the other in history. This relation 
demands that the person living here and now tries to enter 
into the thought-pattern of the person in history, for only 
then can he hope to understand the other. This under- 
standing, this encounter, does not allow the person here and 
now to remain neutral, but calls for a response. 


‘Communication of the past, therefore, is not to be 
considered as a historical report, butas a summons in 
which the past becomes contemporary’’.? 


This may be called a critique of historical discourse. 


(ii) Bultmann further offers a critique of theological dis- 
course. For him, faith is essentially a mode of existenee, a 
way of being, nay the only way of being authentic. But 
this way of being, demands an awareness x and confession of 
the same. This confession of faith must be distinguished 
from theology which is a notional explanation of the con- 
fession of faith and as such is of ‘‘second order”. 


(iii) Lastly we have his critique of hermeneutic, which is 


an application of the critique of historical discourse to the 
field of hermeneutics. This will enable us to ‘de-historicise’’ 
histc rical texts. To put it differently, we may consider the 
historical text to be a ‘‘spoken word’’. A spoken“word is an 
indication of the person speaking and as such calls fora 


l. In this section I have tried to summarise an article by F. Theunis. 
“Hermeneutic, demythisation et veracite’’, pub. in Demythisation 
et Ideologie, Paris, Aubier, 1973, pp. 465-80. 


2. R. Bultmann, Faith and Understanding, vol, I, London, SCM Press 
1969, p. 306. 
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response from the person spoken to. Or a spoken word 
always implies some sort of I-Thou relation. The person 
spoken to cannot remain neutral. 


The Meaning of Demythologis*tion 


We have seen above that all the three critiques involve 
some sort of commitment. They are marked by the need 
of some sort of faith: faith in the person speaking. With 
regard to the New Testament it means that the Word of 
God can bea summons to faith only if it is seen as such. 
The word is essentially spoken in Jesus, may be he -is the 
Logos, the Word!. But ‘the historical person of Jesus, 
was very soon.turned into a myth in primitive Christianity?’’» 
On the other hand, ‘‘in the recounting of the myth nothing 
at allis said about my existence, about the reality within 
which alone I can hear God,’’$ Hence the need of 
demythologising. Bultmann takes mythical representation 
in a very.broad sense, and myth is employed by the.New 
Testament writers to bring out the importance of the 
Christ-event+. For Bultmann myth is not an imaginary 
story, but an attempt to express the other-worldly reality‘in 
terms of this worlds. But in doing soit devaluates that 
reality. Hence the need to remove all ‘mythological’? 
formulations. It is only then that we become aware of the 
absolute transcendence of God, it is only then that the 
New Testament becomes a ‘‘proclamation’’, a summons to 
faith, Thus ifthe New Testament is to have any meaning 
today, or for that matter at any time, then it should not 
seem to “communicate a mythical picture of the world’’ but 
as a “living word of salvation, word therefore which must. 
be really heard in order effectively to transform human. 


1, Bultmann, Fa.ih and Understanding. p. 308. 
2. Macquarrie, op. cit., p.562, qt from ‘Primitive Christianity in its 
Contemporary Setting’’. 


3. Bultmann, Faith and Understanding, pp. 71-2. 
4, Sacramentum Mundi, vol, II, p. 66. 
5. Terome, Biblical Commentary, vol, 11. 41-51. 
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condition’’!. Thus the central story of the New Testament 
i. e. the death and resurrection of Jesus means that man 
must ‘die to the world in order to live by the unseen 
reality of God’’2, The existential interpretation-the positive 
aspect of demythologisation—-means the interpretation of myths 
in terms of the human condition, e. g. the creation myth 
points to man’s finitude; the story of the first fall indicates 
that man lives an inauthentic life etc3. In other words, 
myth does not give me a picture of the world, but of my 
situation, of my self—-understanding in the world. 


Part 1JI-Myth and the Modern Man: Beyond Bultmann. 
Wider Meaning of Demythologisation 

For Bultmann demythologisation was a hermeneutic 
approach to the New Testament. However demythologisation — 
‘perhaps the wiost notable contribution to theological 
hermeneutics in recent times’’+ is not a new concept. 
Already Plato had tried to go beyond the myth in order to 
bring out its message. He ‘‘sought to free myth from its 
current inadequacies and repulsive elements, and to look for 
its logos, its meaning and function, for the hidden truth which 
could be extracted from the myth itself*’.> 


Since Bultmann the concept of demythologisation has been 
used in contexts other than Biblical.© One could thus try 
to give a very broad definition of demythologisation : stripping 
non-spatio-temporal concepts of their spatio-temporal expre- 
ssion”. I could illustrate this by some simple examples. 
Demythologisation would mean that I do not speak of God as 
being ‘‘up there”, ‘tin heaven’? etc. It would mean that I 


do not-consider God as being subject to space-time conditions, 





l. Sacramentum Mundi, vol, II. p. 65. 

2. Macquarrie, op. cit , p. 364. 

3. J. Macquarrie, God-Talk, London, SCM press, 1967, p. 37. 

4. ib., p. 148. = 

5. Sacramentum Mundi, vol. IV. London, Burns and Oates, 1969, p. 154. 

6. e. g. Demythisation et Morale, Paris, Aubicr. Demythologising Marxism, 
ed, by F. J. Adelmann, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1969. 
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not even speak of him that way. Since this word is being 
used in different contexts, naturally there are shades of 
meaning. 


Some Prob'ems | 

The eoncept of demythologisation gives rise toa number 
of problems : 1) Is the New Testament data purely mythical, 
or basically historical ? 2) Is it possible to avoid spatio-tempo- 
ral expressions in indicating pangrsiie- temporal realitics ? 
man? ‘The frst question is primarily a ecplen of E A 
theology and Biblical exegesis. Hence we shall ñotidiscuśš 
it here. Thc other two questions. do have a philosophical 
bearing. The second question treats about the. legitimacy of 
mythical language and the third ofits relevance to our times. 
We shall now discuss the latter two questions. 


The Sustiovtemporality of Human Language 


- Human language is an attempt to communicate human 
experience. I cannot really communicate tc you something I 
have never really experienced, A man born blind can never 
tell me about light in the same way as one born. with healthy 
eyes, even though the former may be conversant with the 
wave and the quantumtheories of light, while the latter 
may be completely ignorant about them. To a man born 
blind a ‘description of light’? will sound hollow. Human 
language not only arises from human experience, -` but 
presupposes a minimum of ‘‘experience in common’? töbe 
communicative. But human experience is fundamentally 
Spatio-temporal. Man cannot really’ be in the would without 
being in it spatio-tomporally. He cannot experience the world 
and even persons except spatio-temporally. If this is the case, 
then human language cannot but be spatio-temporal. I do not 
mean to exclude the possibility of ‘‘refining’’ this language, 
but I feel that we can never fully do away with spatio- 
temporality. I shall illustrate this by two words so commonly 
used when talking about God or the Absolute; viz. ‘‘trans- 
cendent”? and “immanent. Even a ‘casual analysis of these 
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words will reveal that they—‘‘go beyond”, ‘sbe in’’,—are 
basically spatio-temporal. Some modern theologians would 
like to speak of God as the ‘ground of our being. Here 
too the spatio-temporal symbolism is evident. 


The Meaning of Myth 

Myth is an elaborate space-time way of speaking of 
realities that are beyond space-time. To answer the question, 
isa myth meaningful to modern man, we shall first see 
what a myth is. 


«It is not without fear and trembling that a historian 
of religion approaches the problem of myth. This is not 
only because of that preliminary embarrassing question ; 
what is intended by myth? Itis also because the answers 

. given depend for the most part on the documents selected 

i by the scholar. From Piato and Fontenelle to Schelling 
and Bultmann, philosophers and theologians have 
imposed innumerable definitions of myth’’.? 


Since itis so difficult to define a myth, I shall—following 
Macquarrie? —indicate the ‘‘minimal characteristics”? of a 
myth. 


The language of a myth is ‘‘dramatic’’. It is essentially 
action-eentred and hence concrete. But this does not mean 
that its significance is less, rather it is paradigmatic, i. €. 
serves asa pattern for future events, otherwise it would not 
be a myth. Further the language of the myth is ‘‘evocative’’. 
It has several levels, and evokes in our minds not one idea 
but many, not only ideas but also emotions. Thirdly the 
myth has an element of “immediacy”. It is prereflective 
and man is immersed in the. myth, so that he does not stand 
against it.in a process of reflection. «Alogicality? is another 
characteristic of myth. In a myth-—as in a dream—there 





l- M. Eliade, The Quest, Chicago, The U niversity of Chicago Press, 
, 1969, P..72. . 
2. Macquarrie, op. cit., pp. 171-8. 
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is a coming together of different times, places, persons, cvents 
and sequences in a way difficult to explain. But this does not 
mean that a myth is absurd or fantastic. The ‘‘super- 
natural’? is another feature of a myth. The actors of a myth 
are divine, or semi-divine beings and in any case not ordinary 
human beings. Further a myth is characterised by ‘‘remo- 
teness in time and space”. It happened long long ago, at 
the beginning of time. Lastly a myth has a “community 
function’’. It holds together a tribe ora group of tribes. It 
becomes the unifying centre of a community. 


Myth and the Modern Man 


Having explained some of the minimal characteristics of 
myth we can now proceed to answer the third question we 
posed ourselves: Is the myth relevant to modern man. We 
can best. answer this question by trying to see whether the 
minimal characteristics—at least some of them—mentioned 
above are applicable also to modern man. 


We have seen- above that language is man’s attempt to 
communicate his experience. In a world of scientific 
attitude where a constant effort is made to grasp reality ina 
very matter-of-fact way, to study the laws underlying this 
reality, and to control it, is such a world can man be 
interested in concrete events and meaningfully use evocative 
language ? I believe he can. Let us first take two examples 
from the- world of nature. A student of science is still 
moved bya beautiful sunset, by a waterfall. Sunset is a 
daily event, and water of the. watcrfall is the same as that 
in the laboratory. It is just H,O. Yet these concrete 
events move modern man. They do so precisely because 
they evoke in him not just one idea but many, not just 
ideas but emotions too. When a scientist sees a waterfall 
he is moved precisely because in seeing that water he goes 
beyond H,O. Thus, if today’s man still finds concrete 
events and experience meaningful precisely because it 1s 
evocative, then I do not see any objection to his using a form 
of language that is concrete and evocative. The aspects of 
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reality that move the scientist when he contemplates the 
sunset etc. are such as cannot be grasped by any ‘“‘scientific” 
method. A myth tries to convey a ‘‘perspective of reality 
to which empirical and positivist, abstract and rationalist 
concepts remain blind’’}. 


The use of the concrete and evocative language is specially 
relevant to religion, because not only tribal religions, but 
others too, are based not on abstract conclusions of a metaphy- 
sical inquiry, but on a concrete ‘event? whether historical 
or mythical. Further, if religion is to have any meaning to 
me, here and now, as a mature person, then it must be based 
on a personal experience of some sort of the Divine. Religion 
will cease to be a religion for me; if it isa mere adherence toa 
system of thought, however coherent and beautiful. 


Can modern man do away with “immediacy”? ? Can he 
lead a life purely of the second order? I am afraid not. He 
will go mad if he tries to do so. Behavioural scientists are 
becoming more and more aware of the role of ‘play’’—which 
is not the same a ‘-game’’ in the make-up of a healthy 
personlity2. ‘They are reelizing that for man to bea fully 
mature person he must be ‘‘homo ludens’’—a playing man 


Modern man cannot get rid of ‘‘alogicality’’, neither on 
the conscious, nor on the subconscious level. Wearc all well 
aware how alogical our dreams are. They will always be 
part of man’s life. Perhaps modern man does not give to 
dreams the same importance as the ancients did, but he 
cannot-as Freud has tried to show-simply brush them aside. 
Though they are alogical, they reveal a great deal of the 
individual’s personality, and behavioural scientists are doing 
dream-analysis as part of their equipment. Man cannot be 
completely logical even on the conscious level. What is the 
logicality of the handkerchief which a lover gives his 


1. Sacramentum Mundi, vol. IV, p. 154. 
2. c. g. “Celibacy without Play ?” by Patricia Kinsey, in Jeevadhara, 


A Journal of Christian Interpretation, vol. 11I, No. 18, Nov.-1973, 
pp, 508-514. 
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beloved ? Can we with purely empirical and logical concepts, 
justify it, or even explain it ? 


- „Scientific advance has led to the climination of the 
supernatural”, of the ‘miraculous’? from many ~ areas of 
human life. Modern man is becoming’ more and more 
secular: He does not ‘look up to heaven” to find explanation 
for'an event. Thisis really a healthy trend asit indicates 
the ‘coming of age of man”. However, can modern man 
completely eliminate the ‘‘supernatural’’, the ‘‘miraculons’’? 
I am not too sure. 


We noted that ‘remoteness in time and space” is one of 
the: characteristics of a myth. “However, I. must add that 
this is essentially functional. Asa myth is paradigmatic, it is 
placed ‘‘at the: beginning”. In other words, the remoteness 
in time and space ‘‘liberates the story from its particularity’! 
and confers on it a certain valid-for-all-times character. In 
this sense we can say that modern man too is opento this 
characteristic. Certain figures—let us eall them ‘‘heroes’’— 
are mythologised. They are given a significance that goes 
beyond their particular space-time limit; for instance we 
speak of Gandhi as. having significance not only for. India, 
but for all nations, not only in 20th century, but for generati- 
ons to come. Gandhi ‘‘continues to live among us’’. | 


Lastly a myth is characterised by a community-forming 
function. The ‘event’? that goes to make the myth exerts a 
unifying influence. In away, thisis truc even of our times. 
If today we see communities being built up, it is primarily 
not by the force of astract, systematic idcologies, much less 
by scientific theories ar hypothesis. It is usually an ‘‘event’’— 
whether this be a person or a series of happenings is imma- 
terial-that brings about unity in a community. I would even 

Say that if a community has no ‘event’? to centre upon, then 
it tends to create one. 


We have thus shown that the minimal characteristice of a 
myth are verifiable to a certain degree in. the modern man. 





1. Macquarrie, op. cit., p. 173. 
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They ere bound to be so as long as. man is true to himself. He 

is not just a thinking machine not merely moved by ideas 

but also by events, not merely by thinking, but also by feeling. 

To be -fully himself, men cannot negate one aspect of his 

being. -As Pascal once said, the man who tries to become.an 

angel turns outto bea brute. Hence to say that the myth - 
has absolutely no meaning for modern man, would only 

indicate that such a critique of myth is “rationalistic, 

positivistic and superficial’’?. : 


Yesterday’s myth and Today’s Man 


One last question still remains to be answered. Are those 
myths, born is a bygone era, meaningful to modern man? 
Since communicaticn demands minimum of experience-in- 
common, and since our attitudes, thcught-patterns etc. are -so 
different from those of the time when the myth was born, 
the question seems quite legitimate. To this I have two answers 
to offer. . 


No doubt the myths born in bygone days seem quite 
enigmatic to us today. However as Carl Jung gives us to 
understand, there are certain ‘archetypes’ that are the common 
patrimony of all men. This could be for two reasons: (1) We 
have our humanity in common, hence it is natural that we 
have certain common behavioural Patterns. (2) Certains 
symbols that go into the myth seem te connaturally signify 
the reality they symbolise; e. g. water connaturally signifies 
life and purification. Hence we should not be suprised if 
water is considered as the primeval womb, or if itis used as 
part of a penitential ritual. Thus though these myths originated 
hundreds of years ago, they are not complete strangers to us. 
Of course they may not have the same appeal to us as they had 
to the ancients. 

Secondly. if I may dare to speak thus, we could call myths 
the “dreams” of the collective subconscious. Freud has shown 
that dreams are a good way of probing the individual’s 





l. Sacramentum Mundi, vol. IV, p. 154. 
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subconscious. Jung went one step further. He postulated a 
collective subconscious of which the archetypes are the 
manifestation. If we accept the myths as the dreams of the 
collective subconscious, then we are faced with an inevitable 
conclusicn : we have to take them seriously even if they belong 
' toa bygone era. For that era is part of our history, and its 
subconscious is partly our own. Or to putis in diffcrent 
words, these myths reveal much to us about ourselves for our 
lives; especially our subconscious is deeply rooted in. the past. 


We are not born in a vacuum. 


Conclusion: In this paper we have seen that the problern of 
demythologisation is as old as Plato. However it comes into 
prominence in our times partly because of a personlistic 
understanding of taith (for Bultmann), and partly due to the 
scientific attitudes of our times (for others). But we have 
also tried to indicate the limits of demythologisation : i. e. we 
have tointerpret myths and not eliminate them, for even if 
they belong to a bygone era, they are part of our collective 
personality. We have also seen that man as man is open to 
mythical language. I may then sum upthis paper with the 
lines of Karl Jaspers : 


«Mythical thinking has not passed away, it is proper to us 
in every age. We need to regain the mythical way of thinking 
in our assurance of reality!’’. 


_- And, may I add, we need to create new myths. 





1. Quoted by H. Fries in Sacramentum Mundi, vol. IV. p. 154. 


Religious Language : Some Criticisms and 
Suggestions 


By 
MARGARET CHATTERJEE 


INTRODUCTION 


The rival claims of religion, philosophy and science as 
dispensers of ligh have come to the fore in successsive periods 
of history. Betwixt and between them all is the discipline 
known as theology, a rational study of the concept of God 
and attendant concepts connected with theistic belief. The 
dominant period of the connection between religion and 
philosophy in the West extends from Neo-platonic thought to 
the seventeenth century. Before that, for the most part 
philosophy tried to steer clear of ‘mysteries’, and after that, 
philosophy made strenuous efforts to free itself from religion, 
and even more, from theology. Secular influences on religious 
language are legion. I mention only a few :—monarchical 
analogies (king; kingdom etc.), agricultural analogies (shep- 
herd, flock, sower and the seed etc.), analogies from art 
(design and designer), historical approaches of the early 
Romantic movement (used by Renan and others), and influ- 
ences from science (Paley’s ‘watch’ metaphor, the idea of 
evolution as shown inthe concept of ‘progressive revelation’, 
the ‘new theology’ of the twentieth century and so on). Recent 
interest in religious language is part of the last of these 
influences (influenees from science) in Ło far as the desire to 
find some empirical moorings for various types of discourse 
is one of the early springs of the analytical movement. This 
interest is symptomatic of the trend to rethink ontological 
matters in terms of epistemology, a trend for which Galileo 
and Kepler bear a considerable responsibility. Earlier interest 
in religious language, it must be remembercd, was deeply- 
rooted in ontological concern. I refer to the skilled use by 
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Catholic theologians of the method of analogia entis. The basis 
of this method, and it was a method of argument, was certain 
beliefs concerning the distinction between finite and infinite 
being and the relation between them. | 


Analogous uses of language- when closely examined, tell 
us rather more about ourselves than about the ‘that’ or the 
‘whom’ of religion It is this that has made philosophers of 
religion who talk akout God-talk, sensitive to the cognitive 
import of so-called religious language. The de-ontologizing 
of ethical discourse has caused problems of no less difficulty 
for those concerned with moral questions. In a sense, however, 
the problem for the philosopher of religion is more serious, in 
that religious discourse has reference not only to the human 
dimension but claims to be saying something about the numi- 
nous. There is also one thing more. ‘Ordinary language 
philosophy, being part of the empiricist tradition, was origi- 
nally occupied with empirical discourse. Subsequent deve- 
lopments under the polymorphic umbrella suggested that the 
more oblique the empirical elements were (approaching asym: 
ptotically to zero point perhaps), the more our ‘ordinary’ 
concepts were being stretched. This produced the impression 
that metaphysical and religious language was extra-ordinary 
in some way) Odd evidence of this is found in the Encylop- 
edia Britannica entry on ‘Analogy’ (the 1973 printing of the 

14th Edition, which includes the sentence, ‘It is likely that 
most forms of theological and metaphysical thirking, where - 
language has to be used beyond its normal context will 
make use of analogies, and the problem of their justification 
will be débated’’, I quote this only to draw attention to the 
question-begging phrase ‘normal contexts’, althon; zh there,a are 
other peculiarities in the sentence besides this. 


The two figures who have exerted the most influence on 
those who analyse religious language in this century are 
Wittgenstein and Bultmann., The polymorphic umbrella 
encouraged those who found that religious language could 
now. shelter with dignity beneath it, although the: task of 
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analysing this particular type of language still remained. 
Broadly sepaking analysts can be divided into two classes 
as far as those who derive from Wittgenstein are concerned, 
those who strain to pinpoint some kind of empirical ancho- 
rage or other, and those whose analysis goes in other directions 
and whoare not unduly troubled by the abandonment of 
cognitive claims. A person like John Flick who finds within 
faith itself a cognitive aspect manages to that extent to move 
out of the purely linguistic approach. 


Wittgenstein’s direct references to religion! do not secm, 
however, to show any great insight into the religious tempera- 
ment. He notes that the gulf between believer and unbeliever 
in religion is not paralleled by, say, the difference between 
science and commonsense. Wewould agree. He then says 


that the difference between believer and unbeliever does not 


depend on evidence. It does, however, it can be objected, 


have something to do with the interpretation of evidence. 
That religious language has a commissive force (his third 


point) would be granted by all thinkers from the time of 


antiquity downwards. The next two points are these 


(4) Before we participate in religious belicf we need to have 


been trained in the technique of using the appropriate picture 


or pictures. (5) Acquiring the technique means learning 


what conclusions are drawn from the picture and what are 
not. This last point is illustrated by him by this example, 
speaking of ‘God the Father”? does not imply that God isa 
physical progenitor. These last two points give a very 
simplified idea of the ‘acquisition’? of religious belief and 
completely neglect the elemcnt of tradition and cultural 
conditioning which shapes religious belief and religious 


language. 


Bultmann’s work has two sources which could have, 


strangely enough, led in opposite directions. The demytho- 
logization of religious language is something which only 
Someone anxious to bring it more into line with the ‘modern’ 
aesthetics, psychology and religious 





1. Lectures and Conversations on 
belief. 
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temperament would presumably want to do, that is, a 
temperament essentially concerned with the objective, with 
fact (in which historical fact is also to be included), The 
second source, howeve, the existentialist one, has usually 
led thinkers (and it certainly leads Bultmann) away from 
the objective to the personal and the unobjectifiable, the 
unverifiable. Now to bring theology more in line with 
science to something which many recent Protestant theo- 
logians have been specially concerned to do. The Catholic 
has always regarded theology as already possessing the status 
of a science. The rationality of Catholic theology has 
always been stressed. The Protestant in his concern with 
faith perhaps feels more vulnerable to charges of irrationality 
and has therefore been anxious to rethink articles of faith in 
terms consonant with science (Cf. Bishop Robinson’s remarks 
on transcendence). 


There are two other matters which must be borne in mind 
if Bultmann’s ‘demythologization’ is to be seen in its proper 
perspective. The quest for the historical has been a major 
strand in theological writings since the early nineteenth 
century. Now whether the historical need necessarily drive 
out the mythical is a matter of controversy, fors myths can 
always be re-interpreted and the skilful modernist usually 
does just this, adding often a new mythical layer—a new kind 
of ‘supervenience’. But there is no doubt that the religions 
which take their stand on historical bases ( Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam) can find themselves ina quandary over 
myth. Reflecting on why Bultmann rouses little if any 
interest in India I can find the following possible answers. 
(1) The non-historic religions have no problem of sorting out 
the historical from the mythical. This is the case even in 
Buddhism which happens to have a historic under-figure. 
(2) The need to demythologize is felt only when 
myths no longer live. When myths are part of a 
culture-pattern re-enacted through the calendar year 
of festivals the need is different e. g. it may be needed 
to preserve the myth apart from its historical accrescences 
(say, caste) or to utilize myth for new social purposes. 
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(3) In India there is relatively little theology as such. In the 
community where there is, that is among Indian Christians, we 
find the interesting phenomenon of the partial acquisition of 
mythic elements from the local culture, a twentieth century 
development which would have been unthinkable in the last 
century. Returning to the so-called historic religions, it is 
true that it is the theologian’s business (as far as the particular 
faiths are concerned) to interpret history, and that around 
historic figures a considerable mythic element inevitably 
grows. The second of the two matters under discussion is 
this. A world religion, some may think, needs to scrap its 
local mythology if it is to preserve its universal character. 
On the other hand, the way in which religions which have 
been embraced by very different peoples have often offered 
hospitality to local myths has enabled them to set down firm 
roots thereby. Modern societies have found no difficulty in 
adopting parallel sets of mythologies and maintaining them in 
water-tight compartments. There are also cases of interpe- 
netration (say in South East Asia) where the results have been 
curious. The fact is that myths remain as long their social 
function is still operative. Only when a mythology is already 
dead or dying docs the question of removing the traces arise. 
The deliberate adoption of a new mythology arises under condi- 
tions which are too complicated to be gone into here. 


Bultmann’s demythologization has two aspects, the recasting 
of theological language in human existential terms and the 
salvaging of a core of belief which will be free of first contury 
concepts. An example may make the first of these two aspcets 
clear. The demythologized form of the statement that man 
was formed of the dust of the ground and into his nostrils was 
breathed the breath of life would be that man in his being is 
compounded of possibility and facticity. From this example 
at least we might infer that the net product of demythologiza- 
tion is hardly ‘clarification’. That both aspects of the 
demythologization proposed by Bultmann involve desirable 
moves cannot be taken for granted. Jung is on the opposite 
side to Bultmann with regard to the potency of archetypes 
and symbols, and as far as the second aspect goes, many 
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Christian theologians find special meaning in thc values of 
the primitive church and first century concepts in general. 


The common thing about the influence of both Wittgens- 
tein and Bultmann, diverse and divergent though these two 
seminal thinkers be, is to make philosophers of religion 
think that their main business is to make religious language 
respectable. whether by the method of clarification or 
re-thinking. The effect in neither case, whether that of 
Wittgenstein or of Bultmann, was quite honestly to ‘‘leave 
everything as it was”, because the way one says things, does 
make a difference to what one says, and this most ofall in 
the domain of religion. The charge of “You can’t say that” 
and likewise ‘you oughtn’t to say that? falls flat in the 
context of religious language. The logical oddity of religious 
language after all strikes the .unbelicver rather than the 
believer. Analyses of religious language have in short done 
little to reduce this oddity in the eyes of the pure analyst 
and have not done much to throw light on the content of 
religious belicf. Leaving all these red herrings swmming in 
various directions I wish to close this introductory portion 
of what I have to say by proceeding to formulate a question. 


Does the analysis of religious language rest on 
a mistake ? 


I shall try to show that there have been two major mistakes 
(the “weaker”? form of my thesis would speak of these as 
unfortunate directions instead of as mistakes). The climate of 
opinon in which the analysis of so-called religious language 
grew up, was, as is well-known, the accommodation of it 
under the polymorphic umbrella. The falsificability principle 
was intepreted for the most part ina way favourable to relig- 
ious discourse. The prisoner had the benefit of innocence 
until guilt was established. There were, I think, two mistakes 
made at this early stage in the movement, The first was the 
identification of religious language with theological discourse. 
The mistake, however, was a natural one in view of the 
considerable overlapping of territory between theology and 
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philosophy for centuries. The overlapping concerned both 
concepts and arguments, for example, the concept of god and 
the cosmological argument regarding His existence. But even 
here there was some confusion. The proposition ‘God exists? 
is, properly, a philosopher’s proposition. The theologian 
goces on to formulate propositions of a somewhat different 
kind, for example, propositions concerning the divine ‘nature’, 
in short propositions embodying doctrines about God. As 
for the open question ‘Does God exist’ ? this is a philosodher’s 
question. It can of course also be a layman’s question which 
can spring from genuine doubt. The theologian’s task is 
certainly one of exceptional delicacy and presumption to 
provide a rational structure for religious belief, a structure 
within a particular tradition and fora particular community 
at a particular time in history. There are theologies, just as 
there are religions. Whether all religions do or do not have 
theologies is a very pertinent question but not one to which 


I intend to be diverted here. 


Now those who are concerned with theology do need to 
respond to the cognitivist challenge (we need to know in what 
or in whom we have believed) and this challenge is not, in 
my opinion, equivalent tothe verificationist challenge. It is 
perfectly possible for the theologian to make out a case for the 
cognitive weight of belief or faith, to draw attention to the 
way in which knowlodge of persons (whether human or 


Divine) seems both to be trans-empirical and to transcend 
If pressed on the cognitivist issue 


the empirical and so on. 
We constantly read 


myself, I should say something like this. 
meanings into things at the empirical level and this is some- 
thing which the religious man does even more. Some of these 
meanings are culturally conditioned and contain directives as 
elements of their meanings. The religious woman who in 
the early morning in almost any Indian town picks flowers 
for worship (often from others’ gardens) is at the first stage 
of her act of worship. (Incidentally this is an example of the 
religigus motive overriding the ethical ifthe flowers are taken 


without permission from a neighbour’s garden). Ah, but this 
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may be an example of the cognitive element in religious 
experience, it may be objected, rather than in religious lang- 
uage. This does not worry me. Religious experience finds 
expression in language. Often a gesture takes the place of 
| language, as in the case ofa floral offering. The cognitive 
| core is that which is responded to. The ‘that’ is not merely 
| empirical. The sun-worshipper does not perceive the centre 
| of the solar system, the luminosity which makes the difference 
| between night and day, but an object possessed of luminosity. 
My example has been given from outside theism. I said the 
first mistake was the identification of religious language with 
theological discourse. The theologian needs to clarify his 
own discourse and this is something which in fact theologians 
do themselves in each generation. This leaves the philosopher 
of religion ‘religious language’ in senses outside the realm of 
theology. I shall return to this later in an attempt to exploit 





this in ways of use to the Indian philosopher.? 


We now come to the second mistake. The analysts were 
in all cases occupied with a clarificatory, if not a corrective 
task. Actual grammar was to be replaced by logical grammar. 
Even in the later stages of the movement there was an 
attempt to introduce order where disorder ostensibly prevailed, 
to adjudicate, to disentangle logical lines, to plot coordinates, 
man the geography of uncharted concepts and so forth. 
MacIntyre’s warning in Metaphysical Beliefs (p. 185) was a wise 
one :—‘‘The philosopher is not concerned qua philosopher 
to offer an account of religion which will make religion 
appear logically reputable, but only to describe how religious 
language is in fact used”. In fact, then, religious language 
does not need correction. It needs understanding.2 The 





1, A valuable analysis is provided in N. V. Banerjce’s new book on 
The Spirit of Indian Philosophy (in the press) where he shows that 
the preoccupation of many of ancient India’s philosophers was 
with ‘ways of life’ rather than with theologies or even with philo- 
sophies of religion. 


efi $ >° os 


2 . I have dealt with the presuppositions of this understanding. in my, ;- t- 
paper **The Presuppositions of inter-religious Communication, a “ 


philosophical approach”, Religious Studies (London), III, 1966, 
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business of religious language is to lead! rather than to 
mislead. Religious language can, however, have theological 
presuppositions which may mislead. At least they may mis- 
lead whoever tries to analyse the meaning ‘from the outside’. 


What then is religious language ? 


By religious language I understand the language of 
addressal (as against the language of statement), of prayer, 
praise, worship, religious celebration (including verbal and 
non-verbal! acts) and religious instruction (including question- 
ing and also the use of parable). Religious language in the 
sense I am speaking of it, overlaps in many traditions with 
poetry, and here I would cite as examples the hymns of Guru 
Nanak, the songs of the Vaishnavas in many parts of India 
and the songs of the Bauls of Bengal. Religious language is 
‘revealing’ in that it reveals what the believer believes and 
through it those outside any particular fold may come to 


share the beliefs of those already init or at least to glimpse 


a part of their meaning. Religious language in the sense I 


am understanding it expresses intense experience (Iam not 
thereby committed to saying that religious language is purely 
emotive). As in the case :of ail instense experience their 
embodiment in words is often witness to the breakdown of 
language.2 Those who use religious language have all borne 
witness to its inadequacy. Religious language is the vehicle 
of an interpretation of and response to life produced by 
tradition and personal belief. Religious language is never 
The movement away from the study of formal 


uage in the 60ties and 7Oties is favourable to 
and 


culture-free.3 


systems of lang 
the investigation of Janguage in its cultural context, 





1. That some religious utterances may have socially undesirable 


consequences is not ruled and by this. 


2. Among recent publications I. M. Lewis, book on Ecstatic 


Religion is interesting in this regard. 
3. Cf. the ‘rock’ image in the Old Testament (A great rock is a 
blessing in the desert as it gives shade), the Baul use of the 


imagery of the ferry, river-banks, the caged bird ctc. 
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here a whole world of phenomena awaits the investigator 
interested in the religions of this sub-continent. 


The moral philosopher makes a distinction between the 
standpoint of the agent and the standpoint of the spectator. 
The language of morals is used by both agent and spectator. 
But the spectator’s investigation of religious language does 
not itself amount to religious language at all. Another thing. 
The religious language of the believer hasa meaning which 
the mere spectator (the investigator), be he as sympathetic as 
possible, will not capture. We have also another interesting 
category, the language used by the guru or instructor. Let 
us look at these a little more closely. The language of the 
believer ranges from the prayers offercd by Birhor tribesmen 
to trees and ancestors, to the songs of the Bauls and the 
recitation of Ram-nam. It is worth nothing that religious 
language is often not merely spoken but chanted or sung. This 
is a manifestation of the mantric character of much of Indian 
religious language, and all this centuries before Austin talked 
of the perlocutionary use of language. ‘That language pro- 
duces effects has always been recognized by communitics who 
set store by the magic properties of certain syllables. Our 
ancestors have done things with words for centuries. The 
effect of repetition of words on the human psyche, as a form 
of invocation, and for inducing a sense of comfort and confi- 
dence should also be mentioned. 


An approach to Indian religious language 


So far I have suggested an approach which centres not on 
theological language, not indeed philosophical treaunents of 
religious concepts, but on the language used by religious men 
in the course of their religious life. It follows that the 
interesting thing about that language will not be its sentence- 











l. Peter Brent’s book on Godmen gives many examples of this from 
contemporary sources. This could be compared with normative 
ethics which has been somewhat frowned on by those who adopt 
the lingu istic approach to ethics, 
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typology, but the cuitural patterns of which such language 
is an expression. This approach will I think give good 
resu'ts in the study of Indian religions, It has the advantage 
of directing our attention away from (l) strictly theistic 
discourse (2) the language of statement. Positively it makes 
room for (a) recognition of the aliveness of the mythic 
(d) sensitivity to the interfusion of the religious and the 
poetic (c) treating the whole spectrum of religious life 
ranging from simple tribal invocations to the sophisticated 
and prepared silences of, say, Tibetan Buddhism. 


The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a few 
examples. The religious language of the tribal people of 
Kinnaur in Himachal Pradesh or among the Monpas of 
Kameng in Arunachal—NEFA has both Hindu and Buddhist 
elements, whereas the songs sung by the Mundas (sung and 
not recited) are in many ways less sophisticated. The Baul 
songs of Bengal, as much poems as humns, present a fascina- 
ting admixture of Vaishnab and Sufi influences and, as 
Rabindranath put it, ‘without causing any quarrel between 
Quran and Puran’’, Of special interest is the fact that 
whereas the religious language ofthe major world religion is 
tied up with scriptures, Baul songs proclain that religion is 
outside the scope of scriptures. The Bauls speak of ‘*Ved 
Bahirbhut Dharma”. Lalan sung :many songs to this effect. 
Reference was made earlier to thc use of religious language 
for instruction. Among the Bauls, the initiation, the 
“Diksha”, is done through songs. Both Guru and disciple 
sing. As the song procceds the disciple ‘realises’ the lines 
of the song. This is his sadhana. (This can be compared 
with the songs of Thyagaraja). The symbolism of the Baul 
songs is very rich. The human body itself becomes a symbol, 
with its skies, hills, oceans and forests. The Tantric imagery 
of flying birds is used too. The philosophers’ conception of 
atma undergoes a transformation in the notion of ‘Moner 
manush’ and divine love is experienced in human love In 
this way, one could say, folk culture turns the tables on the 
philosophers who had couceived of liberation in terms of a 
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shutting out of the senses, This opened the way for a fusion 
of the poctic and religious impulses something which may 
not be exclusive to Bengal (for it is very evident in Tamil 
literature too) but which is certainly very much there in 
Bengali literature both in the pre-Chaitanya and post- 
Chaitanya period. 


Language of a more theological order can be found in the 
Saivite canonical work, Tirumandiram, where ‘Tirumular 
says, ‘Do not deny the existence of the Almighty Who in 
His Justice commanded fire to abide in the middle of the 
sca (to prevent its overflow on the land). Hc is the Lord of 
the gods. He showers His grace day and night. “We 
herein discover many layers of belief—theism along with 
belief in ‘the gods’’, mythic control over cosmic elements, 
the moral attributes of the Deity, His constant grace etc. 
The Tamil text no doubt contains overtones which are lost 
in translation. 


The confessional language of the sadhak is illustrated in 
the writings of the fourteenth century Kashmiri woman 
mystic. She says ‘I, Lalla, went out far in search of Shiva, 
the omnipresent Lord; after wandering, I, Lalla, found 
Him at last within my own self, abiding in His own house’’. 
By the side of this can be set the songs of Ramaprasad of 
eighteenth century Bengal, for example the following song 
devoted to Kali :—‘«When you lie down, think you are doing 
obeisance to Her ; in sleep meditate on the Mother, when 
you eat, think you are offering oblations to the Mother ; what 
ever you hear with your ear isall the mantras of the Mother 
s... Perhaps here we find not only a confession, but a 
prescription for those who want to follow this way. 


Enough has been said to indicate the lines on which I 
feel investigation of Indian religious language would be 
fruitful—not in order to dissect its logical structure, or 
demythologise it, but in order to discover the content of 
Indian religious beliefs in all their variety and to understand 
the meaning of the rich symbolism to which many cultures 
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and traditions have made their contribution over the cen- 
turics. This kind ¿of field-work approach (which if properly 
done would involve the skills of the social historian and the 
cultural anthropologist as well) would be the basis from 
which comparative questions about concepts could be asked— 
much later. 





The Grammar of Religious Language 
By 
D. N, DWIVEDI 


I want to begin this paper with some explanatory notes. 
First, the term ‘grammar’? has been uscd here to refer to 
[ different uses, purposes, functions and forces of religious 
language. Second, my primary task in this paper is to 
examine some current analyses of religious language and to 
offer my own suggestions—only suggestions, not views —by 
way of comments. The main trouble with these analyses is, 
as we shall see, that they are influenced by external consi- 
derations, such as what religious language ought tobe. I do 
not say that such considerations are always explicit. Nor do 
I intend to create the impression that I alone am awake in 
the world of dreamers. Perhaps I have my own dreams to 
tell. Iam not sure. Third, there are so many religions, so 
many concepts of man, world and god that it is very difficult 
to give any account which applies, with fairness and justice, 
to all of them. Fourth, religious language is very complex 
and extremely complicated. It contains almost all those 
linguistic forms that analytic philosophers have painstakingly 
distinguished. The main problem, however, is whether it 
also contains utterances which are used to talk about God. 
Last, care must be taken to distinguish the utterances of a 
believer from theologieal assertions even though the two are 
comingled in almost all advanced religions. 

Cognitive noncognitive : After a lengthy preamble, let us take 
up the cognitive/non-cognitive dichotomy. Is a grand division 
of sentences into cognitive and non-cognitive possible ? Russell 
and the earlier Wittgenstein thought that the essential 
function of language is to describe facts. Logical positivists 
developed this theory into its extreme form and divided 
meanings of expressions into two types : cognitive and non- 
cognitive. According to this dichotomy only analytic and 
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empirical statements have cognitive meaning, other utterances 
are nonsense. At best they may possess emotive meaning, 
An empirical statement is meaningful if it is verifiable or 
falsifiable by sense-experience. 


Judged by the positivistic criterion of meaning religious 
utterances such as ‘*God exists”. ‘God created the world” 
and ‘God loves human beings’? are devoid of cognitive 
meaning, as they are neither analytic statements nor empirical 
hypotheses. However, a consolation prize is offered to 
believers and theologians in the form of emotive meaning. 
Poor creatures. Their forged notes have no cash-value ; yet 
the forged notes have enough value for purchasing illusory 
commodities and creating a sense of security. Some theo- 
logians received the prize with gratitude. W. F. Zuurdeeg?, 
Thomas McPherson? and David Coz? found the positivistic 
analysis of meaning in full accord with their theology. 
Confronted with, what Van Buran‘ calls, ‘the tyranny of 
tables and chairs’? we hear many new slogans from different 
quarters : ‘Christianity without metaphysics’, «Christianity 
without Theology”, ‘Christianity without proposition’’, 
«<Christological positivism”, “Religion without God” etc. 
One is naturally perplexed and wants to know whether itis 
an objective analysis of religious language or merely a hasty 
retreat. 

Logical positivism is dead and so is its criterion of 
but inspite of Wittgenstein and Austin, the holy 
ghost of logical positivism still continues to haunt philoso- 
phers in the guise of «cognitive function’? of language. 


Wittgenstein has conclusively shown in the Philosophical 
many different kinds of 


meaning ; 


Investigations that language has 





l. W. F. Zuurdeeg, A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna 


Cricle Philosophy for Ethics. 


2. Thomas Mcpherson, ‘Religion as the Inexpressible’, New Essays in 


Philosophical ‘Th: ology- 
3. David Cox, ‘The significance of Christianity’, 


Mind, Vol. LIX, 1950. 
4. Paul Van Buren, ‘On Doing Theology’, Talk of God. , 
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functions to perform, that for a large class of cases the 
meaning of an expression isits use in the language, and that 
it is the use of the expression that is important, not meaning. 
J. L. Austin has carried the linguistic phenomenology a step 
ahead. Fist, he made a distinction between ‘‘constative’’ 
and ‘performative’? utterances, ‘True’? and ‘“‘false’? apply 
only to the former, the latter being ‘‘felititious”’ or ‘tinfeliti- 
tious’?. But on closer examination the distinction seems to 
collapse. ‘Constatives’? and ‘‘performatives’? are ssmilarly 
tied to the whole situation in which they are uttered. 
Realizing these difficulties Austin developed his theory of 
illocutionary forces. When an utterance is made, in the full 
normal sense, it has a sense and reference (locutionary act)— 
indicated by its criteria of application—and is used to do 
some specific act (illocutionary act). What is important, 
then, is the speech-act. An important conseqnence of these 
endeavours is that instead of different types of meaning, we 
must talk of the uses, functions and purposes of utterances 
in actual contexts. 


Like Cassabianco, the lovers of ‘‘cognitive/non-cognitive’’ 
are not prepared to leave the burning deck. They try to 
save it by applying ‘‘cognitive’’ to those speech acts which 
state or describe something. Even in this stipulative sense 
the dichotomy of cognitive/non-cognitive is too crude and 
artificial to get our approval. Excepting mere ejaculations, 
all other speech sets are cognitive. Even ejactualations are 
indirectly informative. This is, however, not the whole of 
story. It may be asked ; are thcre some religious utterances 
which can genuinely perform the specch act of stating or 
describing ? Fora correct answer let us look at some current 
analysers of religious language. 

Emotive Analysis: According to logical positivists religious 
utterances do not state facts. They admit that religious 
utterances are putative assertions and are intended to 
state facts, but these utterances express neither empirical 
nor analytic propositions. They are therefore, devoid of 
sense. Sometimes God-sentences are connected with order 
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and harmony in nature and the mental state of a mystic, 
but if God is ‘*more’’, they express nothing but emotions?. 
Antony Flew has put a challenge: either specify what 
occurrences would falsify religious utterances or admit 
that they are meaningless. Several replies have been given. 
According to Basil Mitchell? religious assertions are relevant 
to falsification, but the faith of the believer prevents him 
from abandoning them. In his opinion the problem of evil 
is a problem because its occurrence tends to falsify some 
religious assertions. Hare’s? reply consists in pointing out 
that every man needs, some basic beliefs which he never 
allows to be falsified. He has coined ‘‘blik’’ for such beliefs. 
A blik is not an assertion, but it provides a frame-work 
within which assertions can be made. Ian Crombie® and 
John Hick® have advanced the theory of eschatological 
verification which is possible, in theory, after death. 


If the replies of Mitchell, Crombie and Hick are correct, 
religious assertions are compatible with some situations and 
incompatible with others. And this is all that Flew’s 
challenge demands. But some strong objections have been 
raised which cannot be discussed here. However, to say that 


religious assertions have emotive meaning amounts to granting 
them descriptive content. Moreover, the basic error of 
emotive analysts consists in taking all non-descriptive fun- 


ctions of language to be emotive. 


Conative Analysis: R. B. Brithwaite, J. H. Randall, 
Peter Munz, T.R. Miles, P. F. Smidt, Alasdair MacIntyre 





1. A.J. Ayer, Language Truth and Logic, Antony Flew, God and 
Philosophy. 
2. Antony Flew, ‘Theology and Falsi fiaction’, New Essays in Philoso- 


phical Theology. 
3. Basil Mitchell, ‘Theology and F alsification’, New Essays in Philoso- 


Phical Theology- 
4. R. M. Hare, ‘Theology and Falsification’, New Essays in Philoso- 


phical Theology. 
5. 1. M. Crombie, New Essays in Philosophical Theology. 


6. John Hick. Faith and Knowledge. 
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and Ronald Hepburn! have attempted to show that 
religious assertions are neither emotive nor descriptive. They 
can be classified with moral and aesthetic discourse. 
According to Braithwaite a religious assertion is a moral 
assertion. It expresses an intention to actin certain ways 
under certain circumstances. A religious assertion is thus 
conative. Religious assertions express and recommend a 
commitment to a certain policy of life. The language of 
Christianity expresses the intention to follow an agapetstic 
way of life. The assertions “God is love” and ‘God loves 
all human beings’? are to be understood as recommendations 
to a life of love for all human beings. Different stories and 
myths distinguish one religion from other religions and 
provide a psychological support to ethical recommendations. 
Ronald Hepburn’s view is a refinement of Brathwaite’s views. 
But hecorrectly realizes that his account is not consistent 
with Christianity and he boldly rejects it. In the opinion 
of Randall religious language is symbolic, and the function 
of religious symbols isto arouse emotions and stir men to 
action and thereby to strengthen men’s practical commitment 
to what they believe to be right. For Smidt religious 
assertions cannot be classified with ethical, devotional 
eschatological and psychological assertions. They are mani- 
festations of attitudes, and attitudes are different from 
feelings, emotions and beliefs. 


= It is true that every religion contains a moral code, a 
pattern of inter-personal behaviour. Some religions are 
exclusively moral having nothing to do with God. But 
religious language,’ so far as theism is coneerned, cannot be 
reduced to secular discourse. In some appropriate contexts 
indicative sentences are used to perform the specch acts 
suggested by conative analysts. But this account is not 





l. Braithwaite, An Empiricist’s view of the Nature of Religious Belief; 
Randall, Thc role of knowledge in Western Religion; Munz, 
Problems of Religious knowledge; Miles, Religion and the Scient- 
ific Outlook; Smidt, Religious Knowledge, MacIntyre, Metaphysical 
Beliefs; Heplunn, Christianity and Paradox. 
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exhaustive. Moreover, they fail to explain the difference 
between religious morality and attitude and secular morality 
and attitude. Their causal explanation of the relation 
between language and action or attitude is not convincing. 
Regulative Analysis : Conative analysts are perfectly 
eorrect in their analysis of the moral and aesthetic aspects of 
religious language. But they could not meet the positivist’s 
challenge to show how putative descriptive sentences could 
state facts and, therefore, they reduced them to moral and 
aesthetic utterances. This is a clear case of hypocricy. Regul- 
ative analysts tried to do justice with such sentences. We 
shall consider here Hare, Wisdon and Wittgenstein2. 
According to Hare religious language has an important moral 
component, but ethical function is not its distinctive feature. 
«The moral judgements, as we may say, arise out of the 
religious belief; they do not constitute it’??. The distinctive 
feature of religious utterances is their belief-content. This 


-belief-content is similar to ordinary factual belief in some 


respects, but it is also radically different from ordinary belief 
in other respects. A religious assertion is, for Hare, quasi- 
factual. In his opinion some attitudes, like religious attitudes, 
must be logically prior to any facts, since ‘there is no 
distinction between fact and illusion for a person who does 
not take up a certain attitude to the world’’3. Such attitudes 
are our “bliks’? or ‘‘onlooks’’. 

Like Hare Wisdom also maintains that facts are irrelevant 
for religious assertions. They have an ‘fattention-directing”’ 
function which is ignored by those who think that ‘facts’ are 
«What is so isn’t merely a matter of the facts’’+. 


just given. a 
A religious assertion is not an empirical hypothesis, but it 





“Religion and Morals’, Faith and Logic, ed. 

Jobn Wisdom, “God”, Logic and Language, 
L. Wittgenstein, Lectures and 
logy and Religious Belicf. 


1. R. M. Hare, 
Basil Mitchell ; 
Vol. I, Paradox and Discovery ; 
Conversations on Aesthetics, Psycho 

2. Hare, ‘Religion and Morals”. 

3. lbid. 

4, John Wisdom, “God”. 
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does not mean that ‘there is no right or wrong about it, no 
rationality or irrationality, no ‘appropriateness or inappropri- 
ateness, no procedure which tends to settle it, nor even that 
this procedure is in no sense a discovery of new facts’’?. 


` Wittgenstein correctly says that in order to understand or 
participate in religious beliefs one must be trained in the 
technique of using the appropriate picture or pictures. The 
picture determines what questions can be asked and what 
questions cannot be asked, what consequences follow and what 
consequences do not follow. We must know how the use of 
an expression in a religious context differs from and resembles 
with its use in non-religious contexts. For Wittgenstein 
religious beliefs are unshakeable and are not based on evidenec. 
The indubitability wouldn’t be enough to change one’s life. 
Religious assertions have, primarily, what is known as the 
commissive force. They appear to have a factual clement 
also, but this troublesome problem can be bypassed. There 
is a logical gap between evidence and belicf. 


_ Hare, Wisdom and Wittgenstein have insisted on some 
fundamental features of religious beliefs. The sentences used to 
express these beliefs are quasi-factual, and the beliefs themse- 
lves are like Kant’s regulative ideas. However, one basic 
issue remains unsettled. Are religious assertions, at any point, 
linked with reality or not ? 

Experiential Analysis : While the three types of analyses we 
have discussed attempt to interpret religious language on the 
models of emotive, conative and regulative utterances, some 
philosophers have assigned it an independent and unique 
status. According to J.J. C. Smart2 and E.L. Allen? 
religious language is ‘“‘worshipful”. In the opinion of Zuur- 


., deeg* religious language is neither indicative (referring to the 





1. Ibid. i ; 

2. J. J. C. Smart, “The Existence of God?, New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology. 

3. E. L. Allen, “The Great Argument’, The Expository Times, 1947. 

4. W. F, Zurrdeeg, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. 
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empirical world) nor analytical (referring to definitions), but 
convictional. Convictional language refers to reality, but 
the problem of veracity is out of place here. It refers to <all 
the reality there is’’, and, therefore, scientific methods cannot 
solve its problems. 


Ian ‘Ramsey? uses a double technique in his analysis of 
religious discourse, by combining logic and experiential 
commitment. In theological contexts, says Ramsey, words 
are taken from non-Theological contxts, and are used in a 
certain “odd”? way, which serves in ‘‘evoking the distinctly 
Theological situation’? and expressing the resulting co- 
mmitment. The very impropriety of religious utterances 
may cause the ‘‘ice to break’’, the ‘‘penny to drop’? and 
reveal a missing ‘‘I-Thou’’ relation from which the total 
commitment follows as a response to the whole universe. 
According to Ramsey religious language functions in three 
ways : first, negatively and negatively until the experience 
and commitment response are elicited ; second, by approach- 
ing asymptotically such limiting concepts as ‘‘unity’’,‘‘divine”’, 
“perfection”? etc. ; third, by using logically inappropriate 
‘‘qualifiers’? to simple models drawn from ordinary speech. 
These techniques make the religious situation ‘come alive”. 
Such situations are not merely subjective, but have an 
objective reference or objective depth. 

Ian Crombic2 - combines many threads given above. In 
his opinion logical peculiarities of religions language fix the 
reference—range of theological discourse. Once the reference 
range is indicated, the semantic and objective elements of 
religious utterances become apparent. 

We can also mention, briefly, an other slightly different 
tial analysis which maintains that religious 


variety of experien 1g) 
It interprets religious. 


language is language of encounter®. 





‘1. I. T. Ramsey, Religious Language. 


2. I. M. Crombie, Faith and Logic. 
3, E. P. Dickie, God is Light; H. H. Farmer, Revelation and 


Religion ; C. A. Campbell, On Selfhood and Godhood. 
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utterances as revealing a subject-object relationship in genuine 
encounter-experiences. . According to this view objective 
reference is part of the experience which is self-verifying. 
All religious terms are symbolic and literally inapplicable to 
God. This problem brings us to non-literal techniques of 
religious language, namely analogy, symbol and myth. 


Analogy, Symbol and Myth : Unlike emotive, conative and 
regulative analyses, experiential analysis claims objective 
reference for religions utterances. But the problem is : how 
these putative descriptions are to be interpreted ? Scholastic 
thinkers adopted the idea of analogy to meet this problem. 
According to Aquinas a term taken froma secular discourse 
is uscd to God neither univocally (i.e., in exactly the same 
sense) nor equivocally (i.c.,in a completely different sense). 
This sort of use of aterm is analogical. But the difficulty 
here is that while in analogies in ordinary discourse both 
analogets are known, in a religious context God is not known, 
In the analogy of proportionality there is an additional 
difficulty because even the property predicated of God is 
unknown. For these reasons E. L. Mascall and Dorothy 
Emmet have criticised the analogical use of terms in relation 
to God. These difficulties, however, can be met by conced- 
‘ing that analogies do not give us knowledge of God’s actions, 
but merely prescribe formal rules of application for the 
terms predicated of God whose existence is presupposed. 


For the propositional content we must turn to symbols and 
myths. 


Religious language is logically symbolic. A symbol is 
taken from the realm of ordinary experience but it is used to 
symbolize something which is not directly comprehensible, 
by altering or even distorting the ordinary meaning of the 
symbol. According to Paul Tillich a symbol ‘‘participates 
in that to which it points’??1. A symbol ‘‘opens up levels of 
reality which otherwise are closed to us’?2. In the symbolic_ 


1. Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, p. 42. 
a N 2. Ibid., P.e 42. ; 
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‘use of language two problems must be solved. - First, the 
‘sense of a symbolic assertion must be specificable by some 
non-symbolic assertions. Tillich realizes it and says that 
„there is one litera] assertion that God is Being-itself. Second, 
there must be some rich field of imagery which can provide 


material for religious symbolism. Myth is such a field, 


As Urban! has correctly pointed out religious language 
is both poetic and dramatic. The dramatic aspect is con- 
cerned with myths. Ordinarily myth is defined as a story, 
the spontencous product of unreflective and uncritical con- 
sciousncss, but this is not correct. As Berdyaev points out 
‘‘behind myth are concealed the greatest realities, the original 
phenomena of the spiritua! life’??. Myth isneither illusion 
nor fiction but embodies a fundamental belief concerning 
the nature of reality. Its true form is symbolic not pictorical. 
Cassirer, Langer, Kristensen, Eliade, Hidding and Merleau- 
Ponty have interpreted it symbolically. Even when mythical 
language is picture language and story language, the sugges- 
tion is symbolic. 

It is said that the stories of the Bible such as those of the 
creation, about Adam and Eve, about Abraham and Moses 
are myths, and the language of confessions is kerygmatic; 
Rudolf Bultmann has made the problem of interpretation 
acute. His gencral thinking is that the mythical or historical 
element can be scraped, but the message of the Bible, its 
kerygma is essential and must be retained. Ina little book 
entitled Jesus Bultmann interprets the gospel in existential 
terms. What matters is not something that Jesus did 
objectively outside us. Jesus is a preacher of the Word, 
summoning men to decision, and thus enabling us ‘to 
interpret our own existence”. In his essay “New Testament 
and Mythology’? and Jesus Christ and Mythology and 


other works Bultmann developed his thesis ina more radical 





1. W. M. Urban, Humanity and Deity. 
2. N. Berdyaev, Freedom and The Spirit. 
3, Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. W. Bartsch, 
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form. Bultmann’s point is that mythology was not confined 
simply to isolated events, the whole thought-form of The 
New Testament was mythological. However, he does not 
favour a total rejection of the myths. He intends to re- 
interpret them in existential terms under the influence of 
Heidegger. ‘‘The real purpose of myth”, he writes, ‘‘is not 
to present an objective picture of the world as it is, but to 
express man’s understanding of himself in the worldin which 
lives”1. Thisis the meaning of his demythologization of 
the Christian message. When it is done, for example, the 
fall has nothing to do with Adam. 


It is essentially a picture 
of man’s selfassertion?. 


Bultmann interprets almost everything 
in the New Testament existentially, but not so the central 
claim of the kerygma itself, the claim that God decisively 
acted in Christ. 

According to some critics Bultmann’s attempt is a total 
failure. But others, for example, Fritz Buri, have taken the 


kerygma too as material for existential analysis. Bonaoeffer 


interprets the Bible in a non-religious sense. Robinson 


interprets God not asa “being up there’? but ‘‘deep dowu 
things”. Paul Van Buren, Gabrial Vahanian, Harvey Cox 


and J. J. Alitzer have interpreted Christianity in purely secular 
terms. 


What is our reaction to these moves? To put the matter 
briefly : There are two ways of looking at both myths and 
kerygma : literally and symbolically. Taken literally both 
are unacceptable to modern man, but they can be, and for 
certain purposes must be saved, 
symbolically. But if the symbolic intcrpretation is not 
_ consistent with the basic theistic models of a particular 

religion, it ceases to be an objective interpretation of that 
particular religious faith, but functions as recommendation 
for a new religion, a newcreed. A myth is replaced by an 
other myth. Myth taken symbolically gives a descriptive 


if we interpret them 


le Kerygma and Myth, p. 110. 
2. Ibid., p. 30. 
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content to mere abstractions, and is more intelligible to 
unsophisticated and simple believers; Symbols and myths 
are uecessary for an effective and foreceful expression of 
religious beliefs and experiences. It is true that simple and 
unreflective people take relgious myths literally, but with the 


growth of religious consciousness their symbolic .suggestion 
becomes explicit. 


Retrospect : We have discussed some basic approaches to 
the problem of religious language. We have found that 
religious language is very complex and includes all sorts of 
assertions used in natural languages, some of which are these : 
poctic, dramatic, figurative, symbolic, analogical, mythical and 
parabolic assertions; exclamations and ejaculations; injunctions, 
commands, recommendations and prescriptions; and simple 
and gencral statements. The nature of the last two is most 
troublesome. What are they intended to do? And do they 
succeed in their intended functions ? Suppose not. What is 
then, their analysis? According to logical positivists they 
resemble exclamations, in function, and have only emotive 
meaning. In the opinion of conative analysts, inspite of 
being indicative, these assertions are only prescriptions or 
commands. But the regulative analysts assign them a quasi- 
cognitive status. They do not state facts, but unshakeable 
beliefs, norms or points of significance. Experiential analysts 
them full cognitive significance or in the terminology of Ian 
Ramsey “empirical anchorage”. 


Religion intends to provide a basic and all pervasive 
scheme for life. It naturally contains moral and other values 
and some basic beliefs in the light of which everything else 
gains significance. Every religion seeks to inculcate certain 
basic attitudes in the followers ofthe religion, and tries to 
evoke unique religious experiences which are not ordinary 
poetic emotions, But utterances which are used to express 
and evoke emotions and feelings, or prescriptions and 
recommendation, or guiding beliefs and patterns can do so, if, 
and only if, they have descriptive content or criteria of use. 
` Excepting, such expressions as “Oh”, and “Damn” ‘all 
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illocutionary speech acts Presuppose locutionary acts. Moreover, 
at the theoretical level, religious experiences and emotions, 
values and patterns presuppose the existence of that towards - 
which they are directed. Ifany theory of religious language 


fails to account for this factor, it is unsatisfactory and 
untenable. 


Prospect : Religious language is not only complex but also 
irritating, at least for a sympathetic outsider as I am. My 
main task in this final section is to elucidate the grammar of 
the religious assertions which are intended to state somethirg 


and have the form of statements. I want to make it clear, 


at the out set, that the following questions are misleading. 
What is the function of all statements ? Are they all truth- 
claiming ? What is their logic? And soon. The form ofa 
sentence tells us nothing. Its function can be known by 
looking at the context. No analysis is possible out of all 
contexts. Take, for example, the assertion ‘‘God loves human 
beings”. It may be used to assure oneself or others, or to 
encourage a believer, or to prescribe a course of action, or to 
worship, adore and commit oneself to God, or to express 
religious feelings and experiences, cr to feel secure, or to pray 
or to express gratitude, or to describe God or to ascribe love 
to God, or to assert some sort of relationship with God or to 
reject one’s faith in God, or as a satire or to evaluate some 
experiences. ‘The list is by no means exhaustive. The second 
thing that I want to insist is that the use of a religious 
assertion is also dependent on the speaker’s level of religious 
consciousness. The same religious assertion can be used in 
different senses and for different functions depending on the 
speaker’s concept of Deity. When a primitive man or an 
unsophisticated man makes the assertion ‘God loves human 
beings’? he uses it as an empirical statement. He ascribes 
both love and anger to God. He believes that sometimes 
God loves him, sometimes punishes him, and sometimes is 
just indifferent. A man of developed religious consciousness 
does not ascribe anger to God and, therefore, makes his 
“statement significant by maintaining that evil and suffering 
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are not entirely pointless. A man totally committed to God 
receives everything as His will. At this level the assertion beco- 
mes an expression of faith And a theologian defines love as a 
form of perfection, and the assertion ‘God loves human 
beings”? becomes an analytic statement. Other statements 


can be understood similarly. 

It becomes clear now that in every theistic religion a 
threefold strategy is adopted, which consists of empirical 
assertions, assertions of faith and analytic assertions. The 
same sentence is used at all the three levels. There is no 
absurdity here. ‘All men are mortal?’ can be interpreted 
both as an empirical statement and as an analytic statement. 
When an assertion expresses a belicf which is compatible with 
everything it functions like a statement used to describe the 
events of a closed universe. There isno problem of meaning 
either at the expcriential level or at the conceptual level (I am 
not raising here the problem of truth). Only the level of faith 
seems to be unmanageable. However, at all levels the descr- 
iptive content is derived from and dependent on secular, 
parabolic and mythical discourse. 


Back to the level of faith. When it is said ‘God loves...’?, 
«God creates...’?, ‘God acts...’? what is actually intended ? 
In my opinion these utterances are not assertions of facts but 
ascriptions of attributes. Religious language, where it seems 
to be descriptive, is really ascriptive. Noone has ever claimed 
to know God. Man only ascribes to God whatever seems 
noble and valuable to him. This also shows why, some attri- 
butes are negated of him. Both affirmation and negation take 
place on the ground of faith, and their connection with secular 
discourse makes both affirmative and negative assertions 
meaningful. Ascriptions are understood analogically and 
symbolically, not literally. And some theological philosophers 
who are not satisfied with even analogical and symbolic 
ascription negate all predicates of God. This account, with 
certain reservations, can be applied to other. two levels also. 
Ascriptions are adequate or inadequate, APPO PRATE Gl TPP 
ropriate, good or bad, but not true or false in the strictly 


empirical sense, 
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But the problem of reference still remains, Any normal 
utterance whether it expresses emotions, feclings and attitudes, 
or a moral policy, or a belief, or an experience of something 
going beyond the states of mind, or description and ascription, 
or commitment presupposes a referent, actual or possible; 
which it points to or follows from. Ifan expression lacks crit- 
eria of reference, it still retains some vague and imprecise 
sense as an idle or spurious assertion, but it cannot perform the 
intended functions, This difficulty is most acute in those 
religions which posit a transcendent being ‘‘up there”, as 


in Christianity. Mere symbolism is not enough. There 
‘must be some literal assertions which can provide a solid 


foundation to the edifice of symbolism. This is why some 


contemporary Christian Theolgians have boldly rejected 


the idea of a being ‘up there’’. The true being, as they 


say, is ‘‘deep within’? to be encountered in personal exp- 


erience in ‘‘disclosure’? or ‘‘discernment’’ situations. Some 


‘of them, for example, Paul Tillich, make this literal assertion; 
‘God is Being—itself’?. Unfortunately ‘‘Being itself? is 
not like ‘“‘Blueness-itsclf °. These Theologians have failed to 
provide any criterion fur determining whether such ex- 


periences are verifical or not. To say that these experiences 


are self-verificatory or coercive isnot the least convincing. 


I find only three alternatives : (i) Delimination of God (both 


‘up there’? and ‘‘deep within’’?)—Confucianism, Jainism, 


Sankhya, Hinayana Buddhism and secular Christian Theolo- 
gians. (11) identification of God with some unique religious 


experience (whether the word “God orits equivalents are 
used or not)—Mahayana Buddhism—,and (iii) identification 


of God with the self—Advaita Vedanta. According to 
Advaita Vedanta ‘‘God is self’? and ‘Self is God” are the 
only possible literal assertions. Other statements are merely 


ascriptions of attributes for the sake of worship. I do not say 


that this theory is correct. If the concept of the self is 


based on logical errors and conceptual muddles, it must be 
rejected. But Ido maintain that it successfully solves the 


problem of reference which is necessary for meaningful 
discourse, 








HOPING AND WISHING 


By 
R. C. GANDHI 


I 


What is the difference between hoping and believing ? One ~ 
cannot say : “I believe that p, alihough I have not done very 
much in the way of acquainting myself with evidence for the 
truth of ‘p’. But one can : “I hope that p, although I have not 
done very much in the way of acquainting myself with evidence 
for the truth of ‘p’*?. However, perhaps one cannot say : ‘‘I 
hope that p although I have done nothing in the way of acquainting 
myself with evidence for the truth of ‘p’ ”. Could one say : There 
must be some basis for hoping that p, but ‘‘grounds for hoping 


that p” need not be as strong as ‘‘grounds or reasons for believing 
that p”? 


II 


The very fact that I say that I hope that p and not that 
I believe that indicates the relative weakness of whatever 
evidential support there is, if there 7s any, for my hope that f, 
compared to the strength of the evidential support that would be 
required if I were to believe that p. 


lil 


But does this mean that hoping is merely “weak believing” ? 
This cannot be the whole story. Weak believing would express 
itself in other forms : e.g. in the form of the following expressions : 


«I am inclined to think that p.” “It seems to me that p.” “I have 
the feeling that p” and so on, : 
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IV 


There seems to be an extra element in hoping. Perhaps this 
is wishing. And perhaps wishing is part of hoping because of the 
latter’s weak evidential support. I will return to this point later. 


v 


Consider again the suggestion that hoping is ‘tweak believ- 
ing.”? I think one could argue against this suggestion in the 
following way. One can say that while hoping that p ( or that 
it would be the case that p—-— I have ignored the latter, perhaps 
more apposite, explication of hoping for the sake of convenience ) 
certainly does involve.a look at evidential considerations of a kind 
which would incline one to think or believe that p, there is also 
involved in hoping that p a tacit acknowledgement of the existence 
of evidential considerations which would incline one to think that 
not-p. Hoping necessarily goes hand in hand with fearing that 
what is hoped for may not turn out to be the case. This being so, 
one cannot speak of ‘‘grounds for hoping” at all. 


vi 


Although hoping isnot at all like believing, it is a pheno- 
menon which is suffused with inductive considerations. This is 


what makes it difficult to see its true character. For instance, it 
seems to me a necessary condition of my hoping that p that I 
should be able in principle to specify the general nature of the 
kinds of conditions that would have to be fulfilled for it to be the 
case that p, and also the general nature of the kinds of conditions 
the fulfilment of which would bring it about that nof-p. It would, 
for example, be odd for me to say “I hope that it rains this 
evening, although I cannot, even in principle, specify the general 
nature of the kinds of conditions that would have to ba fulfilled 
for this to be the case.” It is in this respect that hoping differs 
from pure wishing. For me to wish that it would be the case that 
b, it is not necessary that I should be able, even in principle, to 
specify the kinds of conditions’ the fulfilment of which would 
bring it about that p. Wishing lacks the kind a HEGRE context 
that hoping necessarily requires, 
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VII 


Difference of context apart, there is a very close relationship 
between hoping and wishing. One can argue that my hoping 
that p involves a double act of wishing. An act of wishing that 
the conditions that favour the coming into being of the state of 
affairs represented by “p” would obtain, and aso an act of 
wishing that conditions that do not favour the coming into being 
of the state of affairs represented by “p” would not obtain. 


VIII 


Perhaps an analysis of my hoping that p into a double-act 
of wishing together with a specification of the inductive context 
of my hope would be a sufficiently perspicuous analysis of my 
hoping that p. 


Ix 


Inspite of what I have said above, I think it is the case that 
the notion of hoping is often used in the sense of “weak believing.” 
When a doctor says, about a patient, that his condition is not 
hopeless, what he means is that there are grounds, although not 
strong, for thinking or suspecting that the patient may pull through. 
The doctor, in saying that the condition of the patient is not 
hopeless, does not wish that the patient would pull through. The 
doctor my even be an ill-wisher of the patient and not wish that 
the patient would pull through. I think one can say that the 
notion of hoping is being employed in its “weak believing” sense 
when what we are confronted with are locutions, or variations of 
locutions, of the form ‘‘There is hope that p.”” But when we are 
confronted that locutions of the form ‘I hope that p”, then the 
notion of hoping that is being employed is one which lends itself 
to being analysed into the notion of a wish or the notion of a 
complex of wishes. 


x 


When someone says ‘‘There is hope that p”, the question 
“What are your grounds for saying that there is hope that $ ?”, 


O ————_—— 
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and also the question “What are your grounds for hoping that p ?» 
are legitimate questions. So I was wrong in suggesting that the 
notion of ‘‘grounds for hoping” has no application. It has no 
application only in those cases where we are confronted with 
locutions of the form “I hope that p.?? So we have the “weak 
believing” sense of hoping as exemplified in locutions of the form 
‘There is hope that p° and the ‘wishing? sense of hoping as 


examplified in locutions of the form “I hope that p.” Let us call 
these senses H, and Ho. 


XI 


When the doctor says “The patient’s condition is not hope- 
less?, does he merely mean that there is a finite, as opposed to 
nil, probability that the patient will come through ? No. I think 
a minimally adequate probabilistic basis is essential here. 


XII 


When a man says in despair “There is no hope for me”, 
what does he mean ? I think what he means is that even ‘‘weak 
belief” that he will overcome his despair is not available to him. 
Of course, in sense H, he could still hope. He can say “‘I hope 
I will be all right.” But notice how close such hoping is 
to wishing. 


XIII 


What is it to ‘“‘ʻhope against hope ??? When a man says “I 
am hoping against hope that my friend will regain consciousness’’, 
what does he mean ? Clearly he is not “weakly believing.” Nor 
is he hoping in the sense of pure wishing. I think the situation is 
as follows. There is a finite, as opposed to nil, probability of his 
friend regaining consciousness and our man founds a “‘groundless’’, 
“unreasonable? (but not logically absurd), expectation of this 
finite probability coming off. This is yet another form of hoping. 
Let us call this “sense H,’? of hoping. 


a 


XIV 
It is quite clear that hoping in sense Hg would also include 
a strong element of wishing (Wishing can be present even in 
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hoping of the H, kind, but not necessarily). IfI am hoping 
of the H, kind, but not necessarily). If I am hoping against hope 
that p, I am also wishing that the tiny probability which supports 
my unreasonable expectation would come off. Also hoping in 
sense H, can—probably always does—include hoping of kind H, 
i.c. unreasonable” expectation. So that it would be a mistake to 
describe hoping in sense H, as being an instance of “pure” wishing. 


XV 


What sort of hoping is involved in religious, more 
particularly theistic, hoping ? Say the hope that one’s personality 
would not be obliterated by death, that the injustices of this 
world would be put right in another, “transcendent”, world ? 
Let us consider various possibilities, (a) Can we say that the theist 
who hopes that he would survive death can express his hope in 
the form ‘‘There is hope that I will survive death ??? This is 
hoping in sense H}, i.e. the sense of weak believing. I do not 
think the theist can hope in this way. The doctor who says 
‘There is hope for the patient” has a fairly clear notion of the 
general nature of the kinds of conditions (upon the fulfilment of 
which the survival of the patient depends) he regards as not 
being utterly improbable, although not bright. The theist, on 
the other hand, can specify no such condition whatever, conditions 
with regard to which there is general or specialist knowledge. 
His hoping is an instance of pure wishing. 


(b) Can we say that the theist hopes in sense H, i.e. in the 
sense of “hoping against hope ?? Ido not think so. When I 
hope against hope that a friend would regain consciousness, I 
know that science can provide a fairly clear characterization of 
the wildly improbable conditions the fulfilment of which alone 
can save my friend. But the theist is here again at a loss to specify 
the nature of the conditions upon the fulfilment of which he 
purports to base his ‘‘hope against hope.” The conclusion again 
seems irresistible that the theist is merely wishing. 

(c) Can we say that the theist is hoping in sense H? But 
as I suggested in section XIV, hoping in sense H3 probably 
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necessarily involves hoping in sense Hş-i.e. ‘‘hoping against 
hope.” And this the theist cannot do if my account of ‘hoping 
against hope” is correct. Again the conclusion forces itself upon 
us that the theist is not hoping at all, he is merely wishing. 
Wishing that it would be the case that p does not necessarily 
require that the person who wishes that it would be the case that 
p should be able to specify, even in principle, the general nature 
of the kinds of conditions the fulfilment of which would bring it 
about that p (although, often, such specification would be possible). 


But wishing, unlike hoping, does not call for such specification of 
conditions. 


XVI 


If what I have been saying about the nature of hoping is 
sound, then it becomes quite clear that the theist’s charge that 
the non-theist has no basis for hoping (transcendentally) becomes 
quite meaningless. ‘Transcendental hoping turns out to be a Case 
of pure wishing and wishing is no monopoly of theists. 


XVII 


- What is it to wish that something would be the case ? First 
of all notice .that while locutions of the form “I hope that it 
would rain™ can be replaced without loss of meaning by locutions 
of the form “I hope that it will rain’, locutions of the form 
“I wish that it would rain’? cannot he replaced by locutions of 
the form “I wish that it will rain.” I think this point is ef more 
than mere grammatical interest. It suggests, I think, that the 
object of wishing is not propositional in character. “It would 
happen”, unlike “It will happen”, is not a proposition. For this 
reason there can be no illuminating comparison of wishing with 
believing, thinking, even hoping, etc. The notion of ‘grounds 
for wishing”? makes no sense at all. 


XVIII 


-Gan we say that the force of “I wish it were (would be) the 
case that p°’? is the same as the force of “Would that it were the 
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case that p” ? I think so, and this equation clearly brings out the 
non-inductive character of wishing. But is the optative form 
Would that it were the case that p” perspicuous ? Does it simply 
amount to the expression of a feeling of regret (that it is not the 
case that p) combined with the envisaging of a desired state of 
affairs which is reperesented by ‘‘p” ? 


AIX 


ĮI think when I wish that it were the case that p, I do more 
than merely envisage a desired state of affairs (Incidentally this 
envisaging does not-—in the case of wishing—necessarily require 
ability to specify the nature of the kinds of conditions that would 
bring about the desired state of affairs). I think wishing that is 
were the case that p involves, necessarily, the thinking of the 
thought ‘Let it be the case that p”. It would be self-contradictory 
to assert ‘‘I wish that it were the case that p, but let it not be the 
case that p°. But what is the force of the locution ‘‘Let it be the 
case that p”. Ina communicative situation, this locution would 
have an unavoidable imperatival force, e. g. : “Let this man go”. 
But what is the role of the thought ‘‘Let it be the case that p->”, 
and what is the force of the locution “I wish it were the case that 
p°” ? Let us consider the thought first. “Let it be the case that p’— 
as a thought—is, I have suggested, the force-bearer of the act of 
wishing that it were the case that p. I suggest that thinking the 
thought ‘‘Let it be.the case that p. has the following function : It 
amounts to an act of imagining that one was issuing an imperative 
of the general form “Make it the case that p” to an imagined 
suitable audience. What I mean by a “‘suitable” audience will 
become clear with the aid of an example. Suppose I wish that it 
would rain now. This, according to my suggestion, involves 
thinking the thought ‘“‘Let it rain’”’, and this, in its turn, amounts 
to imagining that one was issuing the general imperative “Make 
it rain’, to an audience to whom one imaginatively attributed 
rain-making powers. OF course, if I actually believed in the exist- 
ence of a rain-god, e.g. Indra, then I would, in wishing that it 
would rain, think that I was actually, although only in my heart, 
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praying to Indra for rain. ‘This presupposes a view of the nature 
of communication which does not require, as a matter of logical 
necessity, that the being addressed by me should, at least some- 
times, communicatively respond to me or to beings like myself, 
In my view this is an erroneous view of the nature of communi- 
cation and convinces me that the correct analysis of wishing must 
be one which describes the act of wishing as an essentially imagi- 
native act of communication. Of course, the imagined audience 
would still have to be ‘“‘suitable”?. So the ¿dea of someone like 
Indra would have to be logically necessarily available to me if my 
act of wishing that it would rain is to have any definition), 
Given the erroneous view of the nature of communication to 
which I have alluded in parenthesis, it would be natural for my 
silent prayer to spill over into the world as an articulated (and 
culturally defined) ritual act of prayer. What I am saying is that 
the logical possibility of there being something like prayer 
depends upon the act of wishing having a certain structure. 





XX 

Wishing minimally requires unconscious mythologization or 
anthropomorphization of nature (e.g. of rain-producing elements).. 
It can (assisted by a certain errenous view of the nature of 
communication) generate the institution of prayer (where audien- 
ces are superhuman). Also we can selfconsciously engage in the 
act of imaginative communication which is wishing. Indeed, so 
long as we are unable to dispense with the notion of wishing in 
our lives, we cannot avoid engaging in this act. 


XXI 

Suppose you have cigarettes and I know that you have 
them and you know that I know that you have them, and suppose : 
I.say the following to you: “I wish I could have a cigarette.’?.: 
You would, I think, interpret my remark as a quasi-imperative 
addressed to you (unless for some reason you and I were on non- : 
cigarette-offering terms). It is interesting to see why you would ; 
interpret my remark in this way, -J suggest the following;: 
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explanation : You (correctly) interpret my remark as an act 
(verbalized) of imagining that I was addressing the imperative 
“Let me have ‘a cigarette.” to a suitable audience. And since 
‘you ‘are a suitable audience and you know that I know this, you 
interpret my remark as an act of imagining that I was asking 
somebody who came under the same description as you fora 
cigarette. So you take the hint and offer me a cigarette (If you 
want to. At any rate you interpret my remark imperativally). 
Of course, you would have to find reason to believe that some 
inhibition or other pre ‘ented me from translating my imaginative 
act of communication into a realone. I think these facts are 
evidence in favour of my analysis of wishing. 


XXII 


Of course, in prayer there is belief in the existence of the 
being prayed to. But not in his existence as a communicative 
respondent. So qua putative act of communication, prayer remains 
an imaginative act of communication. (Itis not of course at al] 
necessary that this fact would be obvious to the man who is 
praying’, The appropriateness of the being to whom prayer is 
addressed (the suitability of the anthropomorphization) is not 
determined by the being’s communicative responsiveness. Other 
criteria are employed. Alleged ability to bring about desired- 
prayed for—states of affairs, for instance. Also, an imaginative 
act of communication does not require a communicative response. 
Thus the force of prayer and the force of an imaginative act of 
communication—the former being taken as an putative act of 


communication—is the same. 
XXIII 


The above remarks about prayer are not reductionist in 
character in the important sense that they make the point that the 


logical structure of wishing and praying is the same. 
XXIV 


Our criterion for saying that somebody wants to do some 
thing, e.g. X, is that he is exhibiting behaviour, or incipient 
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behaviour, of a kind which is connected with the phenomenon 
which might be called ‘“‘the doing of X.” In other words ; his 
employment of, or disposition to employ, causally or commu- 
nicatively efficacious means for doing X. (There remains an 
ineliminable type-difference between these two sorts of means, 
although often the strategy of employing communicative means 
would be causally efficacious. ‘‘In telling you to do X I am not, 
in general, trying to get you to do X).”? What is our criterion for 
saying that somebody wishes that it were the case that p? I think 
this must be : his imaginative employment of fancied causally or 
communicatively efficacious means for bringing about the state 
of affairs represented by ‘“p’. This might take the form of 
pseudo-causal activity ranging from highly institutionalized ritual 
to self-conscious but fanciful ‘‘straining of all one’s nerves” to, for 
instance, ‘‘make’’ the car’stop when the brakes have failed. Or it 
might involve activity ranging from highly institutionalized 
utterance of prayer to selfconscious but imaginative acts of 
communication directed towards suitable imagined audiences. 





XXV 

The fancied causally or communicatively efficacious means 
whose imaginative employment is essential for wishing may, in 
different circumstances, be actually efficacious. Suppose I wish I 
were now in the kitchen of my house (miles away) in order to be 
able to turn off the stove which I have forgotten to turn off. I 
would, in so wishing, be imaginatively employing such fancied 
causally or communicatively efficacious means as picturing that I 
am holding the knob which turns off the stove by being turned 
right, or picturing that I am telling my wife to turn off the stove. 
Now these imagined activities would, in other circumstances, be 
actually efficacious. The point about wishing that has to be made 
in this : Even where I lack knowledge of the kinds of means which 
would be efficacious in bringing about a desired state of affairs, 
I must, if I wish that state of affairs to obtain, imagine that I 
possess this knowledge and fancifully employ what really must be 
pseudo-causal or pseudo-communicative means, This is both 
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possible as a self-conseious piece of play, as well as a highly insti- 
tutionalized (where the imaginative character of the expression of 
wishing is lost sight of ) form of pseudo-causal or pseudo-commu- 


nicative ritual. 
XXVI 


I would like to take back some of the things I have said 
about hoping in sense Hg, i.e. in the sense in which it is exhibited 
in locutions of the form “I hope that p.” I have said (section V) 
that such hoping necessarily involves a look at evidential conside- 
rations which might incline one to think or believe that p, and 
also a tacit acknowledgement of evidential consideration which 
would incline one to think or believe that not-p. Ido not now 
think that this must be so. I can say “I hope that p”? even in 
circumstances where I have no access to evidence of any sort for 
the truth or falsity of p”. But I cannot seriously and sincerely 
say “I hope that p”? without acknowledging that in principle 


relevant evidence for the truth or falsity of ‘tp’? should be accessi- 


ble—-to me or to others. It is this fact which makes it impossible 


for theistic hope to express itself in the form “I hope that p”. I 
think I was also wrong in saying (section XIV)—because, again, 
of the possibility of somebody seriously and sincerely saying “I 
hope that p°’ in conditions such as the one I have described 
above——that hoping in sense H, probably always involves hoping 
in sense Hg i.e. “hoping against hope”. ‘‘Hoping against hope 
that p” involves the acknowledgement of the existence of a finite, 
although insignificant, probability of it being the case that p— 


something which too would require access to evidential considera- 
tions of some sort or other. But such access may not be there at 
all, and yet it may be proper to hope in sense Ha. But my point 


is that even in such circumstances, hoping would require the 
acknowledgement, in principle, of the possibility of access to 


relevant evidence. 


XXVII 


My analysis of the mental act of wishing would explain the 
prima facie inexplicable fact that the mere fact of my having a 
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certain wish, the public avowal and attempted fulfilment of which. 
are socially taboo, can make me feel guilty, even if I make no 
ayowal of my wish and do not seek to fulfil it in any way. Let 
my wish that it were the case that p be such a wish. Now if my 
analysis of wishing is correct, my wishing that it were the case 
that p would necessarily involve my imagining THAT I am 
addressing the hypothetical imperative ‘If anyone is able and 
willing to make it the case that p, let him do so.’’’, to the entire 
_ class of agents in the universe. That is to say, it would involve my 
imagining that I have made a public avowal of my wish. Guilt- 
feelings would naturally emerge. I am assuming that I would feel 
guilty if I made a public avowal of my wish. Given this assump- 
tion, my analysis of wishing shows that there is a necessary._conne- 
ction between my wish that it were the case that p and my feeling 
guilty. | 








REFERENCE, MODALITY. 
_ AND 3 
VEDANTIC USAGE 


by 
MISS S. MAJUMDAR 


Vedantic usage is based on upanisadic revelation. Usage 
based on this Brahmanical faith includes the following chief 
tenets—The reality of Brahman, identity between Brahman and 
Atman, theory of creation, law of Karma, doctrine of rebirth and 
the doctrine of Mukti. Objectivity claim and Truth claim are 
crucial to this faith. Is this claim justified ? How this usage is 


relevant and intelligible ? 

Brahmanical faith asserts the sole reality of Brahman. 
Cultural heritage of Hindus has assigned supreme status to this 
Vedanta ontology. ‘*What ontology actually to adopt stands 
open and the obvious counsel is tolerance and experimental 
spirit”? says Quine. 

We may formulate the Vedanta position thus—‘Everything 


is Brahman and Brahman is saccidananda.’ 


Is quantification of this sentence possible ? 


B + Brahman. S + Saccidananda 


Can we say ? (X) (BX). (X) (BXD SX). 
' What counts as value for the variable “X? ? 
«To be is to be the the value of a variable? says Quine. 
| od test for the examination 


Quantification is construed a go 
Does this test apply in the 


of the reference claim of expressions. 
above case ? 





1 & 2, ‘What there is’. by Quine. W. V. p. 552 & 554. New Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Sellars Feigl & Lehrer, 
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e the objects of whatever sort, which the 
singular terms in their several ways refer to, which the variables 
take as values—they are what count as cases, when quantifying 
we say that everything or something is thus and so. Primary 
objects answering to this description are spatio-temporal parti- 
culars. In Qnine’s view these particulars do not merely happen 
to count as objects, they are the very patterns of objects. The 
fundamental distinction between singular term in referential and 
general term in predicative position supports this view. 


According to Quin 


When entities other than spatio-temporal particulars qualify 
as objects, they do so on account of the fact that our talk confers 
upon them the limited and purely logical analogy with such 
particulars. 

In accepting entities on this logical test, if we claim for 
them any further likeness to such particular than the logical 
analogy itself contains, we should be running into danger of 
committing a serious mistake of category confusion. 


“Brahman” is a singular term, yet it is so very unlike other 
singular terms. Does it denote a thing or it refers to a property ? 
If it refers to neither or to both in what manner it does so is to be 
shown. The term “Brahman” is a unique singular term. It does 
not refer to any ordinary particular-thing or property. The 
intended object designated by “Brahman” is not this being or 
that being, but a unique category of reality—the Being is denoted 
by this singular term. It is due to this that no logical analogy 
can be said to hold between Brahman and other singular terms, 
Any artificial attempt to stretch analogy in this direction is to 
run into the danger of committing the mistake of category 
confusion. Hence quantification test fails to apply in this case. 
Reference claim remains unexplained and unjustified. 


II 


_When we look at traditional philosophy we get- logic 


committed to ontology. The existence of Brahman is not at par 
with the existence of other things, ci 
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In Upanisadic view Brahman is the Paramartha Satya, 
while the world is only empirically real (Vyavaharika Satya). 
Two famous arguments were advanced to establish the reality of 
Brahman. 

(1) Janmadyasya Yatah (B.S. I. 1.2) (Brahman is that 
ominiscient, omnipotent all powerfull being)-from whom proceed 
the origin (sustenance and dissolution) of this (world). 


(2) Sastrayonitvat (B.S. I. 1.3). 


The scriptures (alone) being the source of right knowledge 
(with respect to Brahman), the scriptural text is proof of Brahman. 

On the basis of these two arguments Brahman is considered 
the causal ground of the phenomenal world. 


The necessity of Brahman as the causal ground of the world 
appearance is affirmed. 


We may formulate the affirmation. 
Necessarily Brahman exists. 
Necessarily everything is Brahman. 
O Everything is Brahman. 


Does the context of necessity justify the reference claim of 
the expression ? Let us examine further. 

Necessarily and possibly are the two primary model 
operators, these are mere modes of specifying expressions and 
assertions. Hence the modal context of necessity can not offer 
any definite illumination with regard to referential claim of the 
expression. In Quine’s words “the context of modality is afflicted 
with referential opacity.’ 

Quantification is a good test for the examination of the 
claim. Is quantification in modal context plausible ? Some 
logicians accept quantified modal logic. ‘An effective way of 
reconciling quantification and modality is by adherence to 
an intensional ontology, with extrusion of extensional entities 
altogether from the range of values of the variables”? says Quine. 


1 & 2, **Reference & Modality” by Quine. W. V. p. 20 & p. 5, in Reference 
and Modality ed. by Linsky. 
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The acceptance of quantified modal logic thus. commits 
logicians to Aristotelian _essestialism, which holds that necessary 
and contingent traits do belong to objects irrespective of their 
modes of specification. 

- Scriptural authority renders “Brahman” intelligible in 
terms of two definitions-the Tatastha laksana and the Svariipa 


laksana. 


The understanding of “Brahman” in terms of Svarūpa 
laksana i.e. Brahman is saccidananda, leads one at the outset to 
commit.to the belief of essentialism. If Brahman can be concei- 
ved in terms of its determinate essence then adherence to inten- 
sional ontology may be a success. 


But closer examination reveals that sat, cit and ananda are 
not the necessary properties of Brahman, the relation is not of 
dharma and dharmi, attribute and substance. The predicates are 
at par with the subject. Brahman is existence, Brahman is 
consciousness and Brahman is bliss. These are modes of speci- 
fication, further these are not positive modes of specification but 
in the ultimate analysis turn into description of Brahman via 
negativa—-sat is asadvyavartaka, cit is jadatva-vyavartaka and 
Ananda is duhkhavyavartaka. We are ultimately left with an 
absolutely indeterminate Brahman. 


Thus commitment to essentialism. does not help here. We 
cannot adhere to intensional ontology, hence the possibility of 
reconciliation between quantification and modality failed. This 


failure keeps the aspirant in darkness regarding the reference of 
“Brahman.” 


III 


Mahivakyas eijoy a significant status in Upanisadic dis- 
course. Most crucial ones are the following identity statements. 


(1) Iam He (It) So’aham. 
(2) Thou art that (Svetaketu). 


i Tattvamasi Śvetaketo. 
(3) Aharh Brahmasmi—I am Brahman, 
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The truth of these identity statements is revealed in the 
context of scriptural narratives. The terms between which identity 
relation is asserted are pronouns—That, Thou, I and He (It) and 
the noun-Brahman. ‘These pronouns however are not logically 
analogous to ordinary pronouns, which stand for ordinary 
particulars—things or persons. It is legitimate to argue that one 
of the relata in both the assertions is an ordinary pronoun—I and 
thou both refer to ordinary individuals the speaker or the hearer. 


But to understand the reference of these two terms in 
ordinary sense will be misleading. These terms in scriptural 
contexts imply a unique category of reality. The Atman—which. 
is intelligible in terms of its intension given in the text only. 


I and thou are thus not ordinary pronouns, they denote a 
concept. 

Regarding the other terms—that and He (It) we may again 
say these are far from ordinary pronouns. By these pronouns 
scriptures intend a unique category of reality—i.e. Brahman, 
Brahman is rendered intelligible in terms of definitions— 
mentioned above. Hence Brahman is a concept. 

The relation of identity holds between concepts, These 
identity statements therefore are based on analyticity. These 


sentences are definitionally true. 


IV 
Next we come to consider the status of religious doctrines. 
The status of a theory is very different from the status of a 
particular statement. A theory explains phenomena, a statement 


states a fact. 

The truth of a statement 
to a particular state of affairs. 
by its spirit of tolerating Critical test. 

Refutability is considered the mar 
Scientific theories are refutable. Popper 
demarcates between science and pseudo s 


is determined by its correspondence 
The worth of a theory is decided 


k of success for a theory. 
’s falsification criterion* 


cience. 





l. Die Logic der Forsduing 1 Popper. K. 
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Religious theories along with metaphysical theories are 
irrefutable. These theories are too general to account for any and 
every situation. All empirical diversity in births etc. is accounted 
for by the law of Karma. Belief in Punarjanma encourages and 
justifies all good actions and accumulation of merits. : 


Since these theories explain too much, their worth in the 
capacity of theories is reduced. These theories are not subject to 
critical examination, anything and everything is compatible with 
these. Hence these theories can not compete with scientific 
theories. These theories are relevant and better suited in the 
contexts of propositional attitudes, “unaware of”, ‘‘believing”, 
“denying” etc. Propositional attitudes are also called quasi modal 
contexts. Thus we may get the following sentences. 


(1) A Christian is unaware of the law of karma. 

(2) Each Hindu is aware of the doctrine of rebirth. 

(3) Advaitin denies Brahma-parinamavada. 

(4) Advaitin affirms Brahma-vivartavada. 

(5) A Hindu believes that moksa is the sumum bonum of 
life. 


“Believing” is the very pattern of all propositional attitudes. 
In the contexts of propositional attitudes we are not concerned 
with the ‘exclusive truth of the doctrines. We may say that these 
cont _xts share referential opacity with modal contexts. These 
sentences assert a relation between the person (believer, denier...) 
and the content, that is believed, disbelieved, or denied etc. This 
believed content may also be expressed in a subordinate sentence 
related by a that clause, and then the relation is said to hold bet- 
ween the believer and the intension of the subordinate sentences. 

In the above sentences we are not concerned with the truth 
or the explanatory capacity of the theories. In this respect the 
contexts of propositional attitudes are similar to modal contexts. 

‘From these considerations we conclude that Ved4ntic usage 
is relevant and meaningful in the context of faith. The significance 
of faith is in shaping the cultural life of the people. | 





RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 


By 
Y. MASIH 


l. Statement of the problem : I shall be confining myself 
to religious language concerning God. God for me is essentially 
transcendent, but He is related to the world and man. Naturally 
for me the problem does not refer to Nirvanist statement, the 
paradigm instances of which are found in Jainism, Hinayani 
Buddhism and Shankarite Advaitism. 

2. Main Issues : For me main issues concerning God- 
statements relate to their cognitiveness. Only when God-state- 
ments as cognitive are shown to be absurd, self-contradictory and 
literally meaningless, then their meaning is sought as noncognitive. 
If God-statements be non-cognitive, then they can be understood 
as Blik-statements (R. M. Hare), or as moral statements energised 
by stories (R. B. Braithwaite), or as analogical statement (Thomist 
and neo-Thomists), or symbolic (Paul Tillich) or as mythological 
and existential (R. Bultmann) or discernment statements of dis- 
closures (Ian Ramsey), and possibly others. Adhering to the 
guidelines of the Seminar, I shall summarise the views of analytic 
philosophers, according to whom God-statements are absurd and 
meaningless. Later on I shall take up analogical, existential and 
symbolic theories concerning God-statements. 

3. Meaninglessness of God-statements as cognitive statements. 

(i) God means an object of worship or a worshipful object. 
To worship means to surrender all that one has, without any 
reserve. This all-out staking surrender is possible if the worshipful 
object be the highest Reality and that not only just now, as a 
mere fact, but should be taken as such necessarily. Again, a 
worshipful God is worshipped because He has attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience, love, kindness and so on. He should 
not simply happen to have them, but mus? have them of necessity, 
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Thus God, being worshipful is a Necessary Being. But ‘necessary’ 
applies to those propositions only where terms are used consistently 
in their stipulated senses. Such propositions do not refer to facts, 
but only to consistent use of stipulated words in language. Hence, 
if God is necessary, then God becomes only a technical term and 
not a person who is worshipped. If on the other hand, God be a 
Being or Person, then He, like all other facts, can be contingent 
only. From this J. N. Findlay concludes that the concept of God 
as a Necessary Being becomes self-contradictory and absurd.? 


(ii) If God be taken to be a fact in some intelligible sense of 
the term, then God-statements sould admit of being verified- 
falsified. But God is not an object of any experiment, firstly, 
because God is not a sensible object, and secondly because God is 
not a tentative hypothesis. God requires an absolute faith in 
Him, for Lord God cannot be tempted as was done on 
Mt. Carmel.2 

(iii) Again, God-statements (in order to be empirical) must 
be falsifiable (K. Popper). But, according to A. Flew, God- 
statements are not falsifiable, because terms relating to God are 
killed by inches through a thousand qualifications. 


(iv) Again, statements concerning God’s attributes of Love, 
Omnipotence, Goodness etc., are not conceptually intelligible.* 


4. God-statemenis are analogical. God is taken to be trans- 
cendent. Hence terms which are appropriate for describing 
ordinary things are not applicable to God. Yet in some sense 
statements should be able to convey information about God. As. 
creatures somehow reflect their creator; so highly valuable 
attributes found in the best of creatures may be said to positively 
describe God. However, the analogy of attribution by virtue of 





le J. N. Findlay, Can God's existence to disproved. New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, pp, 47-55. 
2. A Macintyre, Difficulties in Christian Belief, p. 62. 
3. A-Flew, Theology and Falsification, New Essays in Philosophical Thco- 
. logy, Pe 97. 
4, Y. Maik, ‘Introduction to Religious Philosophy’, Chap, IX and X, 
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which Love, Wisdom, Goodness étc , are ascribed to Cod are sa Te. 
‘to be true of Him in proportion to His essence of per fection. In 
human being goodness or love is found in their proportion of their 
essence. As finite creatures are said to fall short of God’s infinitude, 
so words taken from experience of finite things apply to Cod with 
a good deal of qualifications. These qualifications serve to purify 
statements about God in the hope that the negative way w ill pavz 
the way for greater apprehension of God in due course, 
The negative way has been taken up further in the doctrine 
of demythologising (R. Bultmann) and protestant principle -P Paul 
Tillich). According to Bultmann, religious language is framed 
for self-understanding in terms of the prevailing religious picture 
of its age. This understanding of God in terms of profane thing 
as could be appropriated by science is known as mythological. 
The Bible, according to Bultmann, describes the worid, man an 
God in terms of the then prevailing mythology. This kind c 
mythological language concerning God is no longer intelligible 
to the modern man. Therefore Rudolf Bultmann recommencs the 


method of demythologising the religious language of the Bible 


st: =. 


for understanding its real message. The term ‘de-mythologising 
tends to lay emphasis on the negative role of his methodoloav. 
However, what he intends is understanding of mythological state- 

ments concerning God and the world instead of their wholesale 
denunciation. Bultmann holds that the function of myths is 
to give us scientific knowledge of God. Their primary aim is the 
self-understanding of man in relation to God and the world. For 
Bultmann God-statements express the existential situation of maz 

in relation to God. For instance, when God is called the creator 
of the world, then this should not be confused with any scientige 
statement about the cosmos. The creatorship of God means that 
man’s ultimate ground lies in God’s decisions about what goes on 
in the world and that man can understand himself by his authentic 
existence as grounded in God’s decisions. Si milarly, the myth of 
the day of judgement reminds man that the history of man 
continually remains dependent on the gracious decision of God 
and man’s realisation of this situation. i 


» qe 
eet 
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Bultmann uses the term ‘mythology’ in a sense quite different 
from Eliade and others. He really wants to emphasize the 
existential character of religious language. Therefore for Bultmann 
God statements are eschatological expressive of believer’s commit- 
ment and obedience. Most probably Paul Tillich has carried 
out the task of New Theology better than Bultmann, so for as 
religious language is concerned. For Paul Tillich God-statements 
are largely symbolical. Paul Tillich writes in the tradition of 
Analogia Entis. Both for St. Thomas Aquinas and Paul Tillich 
God is transcendent. We know that He zs, but we do not know 
what He is. Paul Tillich expresses this by saying that God is 
Being. This alone is a non-symbolical statement concerning God, 
since every other statemant about him is symbolical. Bultmann’s 
eschatological statements, like symbolical statements about God 
are not empirical and they have not to be confused with physical 
psychological or historical assertions involved in religious language. 
For instance, statements concerning Jesus of Nazareth are historical, 
but that He was born of virgin Mary and that He rose from the 
dead are Christological, eschatological and symbolical statements. 
For me God-statements are best termed as symbolical statements 
which have the following inseparable elements involved in them. 


1. Existential decision. 

2. Pertaining to God as the ultimate ground and concern 
of man. 

3. With a view to establishing man in his being i.e., yielding 
him Joy, stability and peace of mind. 


In mythic language man and the supernatural are integrated 
and the supernatural appears to be as real as the profane and 
ordinary, for instance the Vedic God to Vedic seers, or Yahwe 
for Moses and the Prophets. For the moderner this integration 
is not possible since for him the supernatural has become 
incredible and the profane has gained ascendence in his life. 
Naturally, the supernatural has given way to the ontic. Conse- 
quently the supernatural has given way to the ontic reality of 
Being. Pari Passu with the weakening of the credibility of the 
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supernatural, the doctrine of grace has suffered. Instead man’s 
own reality of fieedom, choice and decision has occupied the 
foreground. This observation is frequently epitomised in Bon- 
hoeffers phrase ‘man come of age.’ Therefore, God-statements 
are better described as symbolical than as mythic. For me a 
symbol has the following characteristics. 


1. A symbol has the ultimate Being as its term of reference. 

2. The ultimate Being is not an empty abstraction of Hegel, 
but is an entity about which man is most deeply concerned 
in the depth of his being or psyche. 

3. The ultimate Being can never be totally exhausted by any 
term or number of terms, because UT appears much more 
than, and Beyond the circle of words. Hence, negatively 
speaking the ultimate Being is unconditioned Transcendent 
indescribable and beyond any name and form. Yet man 
cannot help using words to pin UT for himself for gaining 
vital energy from this ultimate power of Being. 

4. Which of the many possible symbols would be most 
befitting ? Those symbols or pictures which help man to 
have his peace and stability. Such words are termed as 
symbols and have their locus in the collective Uncs of man, 
in the sense that they are collectively supported and 
sustained, and in the sense that unknowingly man Is over- 
powered and gripped by the symbol, welling up from his 
UCS. 

5. By looking at the many symbols, one can say that none 
of them can satisfy all people, for men difer variously with 
regard to their psychical function, attitude and mentality 
(C. G. Jung). From this relativity it can be concluded that 
symbols are i 

(i) Transparent like a lens wit 
Being i.e. they point to UT. We see throug 
see the lens itself. In thesame way we w 
realise UT through its symbols. 

: (ii) A symbol is self-negating. Ther 
take the place of UT. If any symbol takes t 
idolatry results. 


h regard to the ultimate 
h the lens, but do not 
orship and thereby 


efore, no symbol can 
he place of UT, then 
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(iii) A symbol is a representation of UT and at most it 
remains a representation only. A symbol when adequate to 
represent UT as the supreme power of Being, energises the 
worshipper. Hence God-statements are power-thinking and only 
as such are to be recognised as genuine and authentic. 


(iv) When a symbol fails to energise a believer, then it is 
said to die or wane away. Thus a God-symbol is born and in due 
course may get obsolete as we find in the case of many Western 
Gods, for instance, Thor and Zeus. 


(v) Asymbol at most is relative to the function, attitude 
and mentality of the worshipper. 
God-statements are not truc-false, right-wrong, valid-invalid, 


but are authentic-inauthentic, in other words, have to be evaluated 
existentially. 


NATURE AND FUNCTION 
OF 
RELIGIOUS STATEMENTS 


By 
R. S. MISRA 


Language serves a special function in religion. It tries to 
give a total picture of man’s religious life, his religious beliefs, 
experiences, ideals, values, feelings, aspirations, activities and so 
oa. But it presents special problems when it attempts to commu- 
nicate truths about things which are normally supposed to lie 
beyond man’s experience, The scriptures of all the great religions 
are supposed to embody truths which are supernatural, trans- 
cendental and which are revealed or communicated to man from 
the Beyond. It is due to this fact that the scriptures are called 
holy and religious language also as it communicates and expresses 
truths of the Transcendent, the Divine, the Eternal, the Holy, is 


endowed with a special sanctity. 
But this very special use of language in religion presents 
_ some serious problems. I will here refer to three main problems. 
The first is, granted that there is a Reality which transcends the 
spatio-temporal order or which constitutes its grounds, can it be 
described at all? Can we give any positive descriptions of it ? 
Secondly, in case positive descriptions are given of the transcendent 
Reality, what is their real meaning ? For example, when God is 
described as possessed of knowledge, power, will, love, jealousy, 
etc. or He is attributed the capacity of seeing, hearing, and 
speech, do these terms convey the same meaning as they do when 
they are used in the case of human beings and in describing 
human relationships. The third problem which, according to me, 
is more basic and which has assumed a considerable importance 
in Gontemporary Philosophy is, what is the nature and function 
of religious statements ? Do religious statements which are factual 
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in form refer to any special kind of fact or realm of facts which 
can be distinguished from empirical or scientific facts? Are there 
any religious facts as such? Is belief in religious fact or facts 
legitimate ? If such religious statements which have the 
appearance of factual assertions do not refer to any special 
religious facts, what is their real significance or function ? In the 
present paper, I propose to confine my discussion to the third 
problem concerning the nature and function of religious state- 
ments. J am here mainly interested in discussiong the nature 
and function of those religious statements which purport to assert 
facts. 
Truth and Meaning of Scriptural Statements 

First of all I will try to determine the nature of such religious 
statements from the point of view of religion itself. Every great 
religion performs three main functions. (i) It reveals the nature 
and structure of reality. (ii) It presents the ideals and values of 
life and the goal of man’s life. (iii) It shows the way to attain 
that goal. Religion reveals a Reality which transcends the world 
and man and which is held to be the ground or cause of the 
spatio-temporal world. It also claims that this transcendent 
Reality cannot be known by man by his ‘sense-experience or his 
unaided reason. It is possible only by supernatural knowledge. 
The transcendent Reality has been given different names in 
different religions. The common feature between all religions is 
that they believe in supernatural sources of knowledge called 
revelation and transcendental intuition. The transcendent Reality 
is given to us only through these higher sources of knowledge. 
Now it is this belief in revelation or direct intuitive experience 
of the transcendent Reality that lends weight and authority to 
religious statements. The statements of the scriptures of the 
different religions which describe the nature and structure of the 
transcendent Reality are held to be infallible in different religious 
traditions. The theologians and philosophers of these traditions 
do not question the truth of the scriptural statements. What they 
try to ascertain is their meaning. They differ in the interpretations 
of such statements though they are in full agreement so far as the 
question of their truth is concerned. So it is the problem of 
meaning that engages the minds of theologians and religious 
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philosophers of different traditions and not that of truth. The 
truth of the scriptural statements is supposed to be self-evident. 
The question of truth of such statements does not arise from within 
that religion. It is raised by some outside source, religious or 
non-religious. 

The problem of meaning assumes a considerable importance 
in Pheology and religious philosophy on account of the ambiguous 
character of religious statements. There are statements which 
appear to assert facts but when closely examined, they are found 
to have no literal significance. For example, Sankara contends 
that the statements of Srutis which assert the transformation of 
Brahman into the world are not literally significant. The state- 
ments that affirm the identity of Atman and Brahman lead to the 
liberation of man; but the statement that Brahman is transformed 
into the world does not result in the attainment of any independent 
fruit. There isno proof in this respect. So such a statement 
cannot be said to have any literal meaning. But it is nevertheless 
significant. Its significance lies in the fact that it puts man on 
the way to Brahman.! Such statements serve as pointers to the 
transcendent Reality; they do not describe it. Thus there are 
statements of Srutis such as : “This Atman is Brahman’’, “I am 
Brahman”, etc. which according to Sankara have literal 
significance as they directly refer to and describe facts of a 
special order. There are other statements which are significant 
only in the sense that they serve a specific function. I will call 
them functional statements. We may divide religious statements 
which purport to assert facts into two kinds : Factual statements 
and Functional statements. Factual statements are literally 
significant and directly refer to Reality, whereas functional state- 
ments have a second order meaning and serve only as pointers to 
it, or serve some other purpose in man’s religious life. Both kinds 
of statements are held as true in religion and theology. They 
present a problem only with regard to their meaning. Whena 
theologian or a religious philosopher is confronted with the 
scriptural statements which seem to contradict each other, he 
does not try to determine which one is true and which is not true, 
SS ah r Ki RA, 
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He simply tries to determine their meaning. The truth of the 
religious statements is presupposed by him. He proceeds on the 
assumption that the contradiction which exists between two 
scriptural statements is merely apparent and not real. It exists 
due to the ambiguity in their meaning. So he tries to reconcile 
the two apparently contradictory statements by clarifying their 
real meaning. In religious philosophy and theology, the Law of 
Contradiction is applied to determine only the meaning of 
religious (scriptural) statements and not their truth. The truth of 
the scriptural statements is never questioned by theologians and 
religious philosophers who belong to the “religious circle.” It 
constitutes the presupposition of religious philosophy and theology. 
The question of truth or falsity arises in regard to the inter- 
pretation of scriptural statements. It is the meaning that is ascribed 
to a scriptural statement that may be conceived as true or false. 
Thus the statements made by a theologian or religious philosopher 
may be true or false. But the question whether the scriptural 
statements themselves are true or false does not arise fiom within 
the religion or religious tradition to which the scripture belongs. 


The question concerning the truth or falsity of scriptural 
statements arises in religion only when one religion is confronted 
by its opposite. Different religions give different and sometimes 
contradictory descriptions of the nature and structure of the trans- 
cendent reality or realities. For example, the two statements : 
“The self is created by God?’ and “The self is uncreated”? cannot 
both be true. Only one of them can be true though both may 
happen to be false. Thus the truth of scriptural assertions cannot 
be taken for granted. Their infallibility cannot be accepted as all 
the religions lay the same claim for their descriptions of the 
ultimate reality. The two statements which clearly contradict 
each other cannot be said to be equally true or infallible. So if 
the religious statements which make factual assertions are viewed 
from the point of view of Comparative Religion, it has to be said 
that they differ from each other not only in their meaning but 
also in respect of truth. Some religious assertions may be true, 
some may not be true. 

The different and even contradictory descriptions of the 
transcendent Reality made by different religions raise a most 
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difficult problem for students of Philosophy of Religion. The 
question is, do such religious assertions refer to any reality or 
fact ? Do they possess any objective content ? Can they be taken 
as factual assertions ? On this fundamental issue we find wide 
divergence between the views of religious and non-religious 
philosophers. - 


So far as the Theologians and religious philosophers 
belonging to particular religious traditions are concerned they 
generally consider the religious statements which describe the 
nature and character of the transcendent Reality etc. as factual in 
character. Their contention is that there is an order or level of 
existence which transcends man’s sense-experience and reason and 
it is directly experienced by mystics, yogis and other spiritually 
developed persons. As Radhakrishnan put it, “To say that God 
exists means that spiritual experience Is attainable. The possibility 
of the experience constitutes the most conclusive proof of the 
reality of God. God is ‘given’, and is the factual content of the 
spiritual experience. All other proofs are descriptions of God, 
matter of definition, and langnage.”! Spiritual experience of 
God according to the religious view is not the experience of one’s 
own mental idea or emotions etc. It is the experience of something 
which is not contained in that experience. It is cognitive in 
character and has a factual content which is God himself. 


Religious Experience and Religious Knowledge : 
An Examination of A, J. Ayer’s View 

A. J. Ayer questions this view of spiritual or religious 
experience concerning God and other transcendent entities. 
According to him, ‘the argument from religious experience is 
altogether fallacious. The fact that people have religious 
experiences is interesting from the psychological point of view 
but it does not in any way imply that there is sucha thing as 
religious knowledge, any more than our having moral experiences 
implies that there is such a thing as moral pinowledge: The 
theist, like the moralist, may believe that his experiences are 
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cognitive experiences, but, unless he can formulate his ‘knowledge’ 
in propositions that are empirically verifiable, we may be sure 
that he is deceiving himself. It follows that those philosophers 
who fill their books with assertions that they intuitively “Know” 
this or that moral or religious ‘truth’? are merely providing 
material for the psycho-analyst. For no act of intuition can be 
said to reveal a truth about any matter of fact unless it issues in 
verifiable propositions. And all such propositions are to be in- 
corporated in the system of empirical propositions which consti- 
= tutes science.’? He denies the possibility of religious knowledge 
mainly on the ground, which constitutes the well known 
dogma of the Logical Positivists that it cannot be expressed 
in propositions which are empirically verifiable. No statement 
which purports to express the nature of God can be said 
to possess literal significance as it is not verifiable. Any 
statement about God and other transcendental entities cannot 
be taken as factual in character. So religious experience of 
God according to this view cannot be elevated to the status 
of religious knowledge and cannot provide any proof for his 
existence. 


I am not interested here in giving any detailed account of 
_ the self-contradictions and shortcomings that are inherent in this 
view as it has already been subjected to a good deal of criticism 
by eminent thinkers. I will simply point out that the empiricists, 
including the Logical positivists, feel constrained to explain certain 
facts on the basis of certain postulates which are not based on 
experience or derived fromit. The very basic thesis of the 
Logical Positivists that no factual statement is literally significant 
- unless it can be verified in sense experience is itself unverifiable. 
It is a universal proposition which cannot be verified by sense 
experience. Historical knowledge cannot be based simply on the 
evidence of sense experience. Statements about the past or future 
cannot, strictly speaking, be verified by observation. Our sense 
experience is confined to the present and cannot extend into the 
past or future. Universal propositions cannot be based simply on 





1, Language, Truth and Logic, Sixteenth Impression of the second edition, 
October 1964, London Victor Gallancy Ltd., pp. 19-20. 
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perception. As Bertrand Russell puts it, “Universal propositions 
based on perception alone apply only to a definite priod of time, 
during which there has been continuous observation. They cannot 
tell us anything about what happens at other times. In particular, 
they can tell us nothing about the future. The whole practical 
utility of knowledge depends on its power of foretelling the future, 
and if this is to be possible we must have universal knowledge 
not of the above sort.” This universal knowledge is possible only 
if it is based on principles and postulates which are not derived 

from sense experience. Our knowledge of other minds is also not 

possible if we remain confined to sense experience. There are 

significant statements which are not subject to verification even 

in principle. For example, the statement, ‘If there is a war 

between super powers, human race will become extinct? is not 

verifiable even in principle. These and other facts clearly show 

the -inadequacies in the empiricist theory of knowledge. All 

human knowledge pertaining to facts cannot be reduced to sense 

experience. So the contention of the Logical Positivists that there 

cannot be any transcendent truths of religion, for the sentences 

which are supposed to express such truths are not literally 

significant cannot be accepted. A statement may possess literal 

Significance, thought it may not be empirically verifiable. 


So we cannot reject the testimony of religious experience 
simply on the ground that the statements which communicate it 
are not empirically verifiable. Their empirical verification is not 
possible not because they necessarily lack factual content, but 
because they refer to a realm of reality which in its very nature 
transcends sense experience and reason. The spiritual experiences 
of seers, yogis, mystics etc. bear clear witness to the reality of the 
transcendent. They have direct access to these higher ranges of 
consciousness and being which cannot be comprehended by man’s 
empirical consciousness. These spiritual men come in possession 
of a consciousness which is superior to sense experience and reason. 
They experience the transcendent reality or realities and not 
simply the ideas and emotions that arise in their own minds. 
The sentences which they use to express and formulate their 
experiences are factual in charactere The class of factual state- 
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ments is thus wider than the class of empirically verifiable 
statements. 


Verification of Religious Statements : 


I do not think it logically justified to deny altogether the 
possibility of verification in respect of religious statements which 
refer to facts. To say that a religious statement is factual but it 
is not verificable in any sense is to comwit self-contradiction. ‘lhe 
possibility of its verification by the spiritual consciousness of 
man cannot be denied. One may believe in the existence of 
God or ofa timeless reality on the testimony of others. But it is 
open to one to experience God directly by attaining the higher 
spiritual consciousness. His own realisation will be a conclusive 
proof of God’s existence. Even if the actual verification of some 
factual religious statements is not possible to man in the present 
. state of his existence, at least the theoretical possibility of their 
verification -cannot be ruled out. It lies within the range of 
possibility that some day man may rise above the present state of 
his existence and come in possession of a consciousness which 
may reveal to him the depth of reality, the eternal and infinite 
being. As man’s knowledge of the objective world goes on 
expanding, so his consciousness may also enlarge. In the present 
state of human existence, only a few individuals are able to rise 
to that spiritual level, buta day. may come when in the course 
of cosmic evolution, the human species may rise to a state of 
consciousness and existence in a permanent way, which is far 
superior to and qualitatively different from the mental or empirical 
consciousness. Some great modern thinkers have already envisaged 
the possibility of the emergence of such a higher or supramental 
consciousness, The emergence of mind cannot necessarily be 
conceived as marking the apex of man’s evolution or as constituting 
the end of the evolutionary process. 


Indian religious and philosophical traditions fully and 
firmly believe in man’s spiritual possibilities. The discipline of 
yoga to realise the spiritual possibilities to the fullest extent has 
been developed here almost to perfection. According to the 
Indian spiritual tradition the waking consciousness of man 
remains contracted due to his being in the powerful grip of 
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emotions and passions, his irresistible attachment to objects of 
sense and his wrong understanding of his existential situation. 
This situation of man is characterised as the state of bondage. 
This is symbolized by the terms avidyā, trsn4, aharnkara, moha, 
kima etc Man is endowed with the capacity to change not onlé 
his psychological structure but his epistemological and ontological 
structures as well by means of yoga. 


This great yogic tradition, which has been sustained, 
developed and nourished by the toil and sacrifice of innumerable 
people, including some of the finest products of the human race, 
cannot simply he brushed aside on the ground that it does not 
ubmit itself to the dictates of man’s empirical consciousness or 
his waking experience. One cannot legitimately ask the question, 
if God is there, why I cannot see him ? We can not see Him as 
we see objects. Experience of God is possible for one directly and 
immediately whose ego-dominated mind is silenced and in whom 
spiritual illumination, jiiina or bodhi takes place. In that stage 
man enjoyes his union with the divine. He does not see God 
from a distance but becomes one with Him. This constitutes the 
supreme possibility of religious knowledge in the present state of 
hu nan existence. Religious knowledge attains its fulfilment when 
man breaks through the limitations of his finitude and attains 
unity with the Divine. In this state his knowledge of God no 
more remains merely theoretical and abstract but becomes a 
living knowledge. God also ceases to be merely an abstract 
philosophical concept but becomes a living God. This constitutes 
the supreme ideal of religious knowledge. It isa living knowledge 
or realisation of God or of the supersensible reality. 


Religious knowledge and Empirical knowledge : 

This living knowledge of the divine is called para vidya in 
the Upanisads. It bridges the gulf between the knower and the 
known. One who knows Brahman, say the Upanisads, becomes 
Brahman. ‘his unity between the knower and the known is not 
possible in the case of the knowledge of empirical facts. There 
the distance between the knower and the known remains intact.’ 
In this respect religious knowledge differs essentially from 
empirical knowledge, It is oniy man’s Cognitive structure that 
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is involves in empirical knowledge. But religious knowledge 
involves the whole psychie structu'e of man and his being asa 
whole. The ideal of empirical or scientific knowledge is the 
attainment of objectivity. It is essentially the knowledge of the 
object as it is apart from its relation to the subject. But the ideal 
of religious knowledge is the attainment of unity between the 
knower and the known, between man and the Divine. A religious 
man aspires for union or communion with the Divine. This truth 
has been emphasized by all the religions. In this respect religious 
knowledge is qualitatively different from the scientific or empirical 
knowledge, though it is not essentially opposed to the latter. 
It is not permissible to confuse the one with the other. One has 
to appreciate this difference between the two kinds of knowledge 
in order to understand the true character of religious language. 
Religious knowledge has been formulated in propositions by the 
philosophers of different religious traditions. These propositions 
have been conceived as factual in character. But they do not 
refer to any empirical facts; they have no spatio-temporal 
reference. They have reference to a dimension of reality, as has 
been stated above, which is revealed to the higher consciousness, 
the spiritual consciousness of man, The truth of the higher 
consciousness or supramental or spiritual consciousness has been 
admitted by all the great religions and religious traditions and 
has been directly realised by the mystics, seers and yogis of all 
the ages. The meaning or truth of religious propositions can be 
apprehended only with reference to this higher consciousness of 
man which is not conditioned by finitude. The empirical cons- 
ciousness of man which is conditioned by finitude can have no 
access to the realms of being which transcend spatio-temporal 
limitations. So it is not legitimate toapply empirical criterion 
to judge the truth of the propositions which refer to trans-empirical 
and supra=sensible reality. A proposition may be factual and 
cognitive and yet it may not be empirically verifiable as it does 
not refer to any empirical facts. So cognitive propositions cannot 
be treated as coterminous with empirically verifiable propositions 
as Ayer and others would have us believe. 
Polarity in Religious Statements : 

It is true that all religious statements are not cognitive. 
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There are also statements which appear to be cognitive but are 
not really so. But there is a class of religious statements which 
can be characterised as cognitive as they refer to reality or realities 
which can be experienced by one who has attained a higher 
consciousness. It isnot easy for a philosopher of religion to 
determine which religious statements are cognitive and which are 
not. There is no unanimity in this respect among different 
religious philosophers. A statement which is taken as literally 
true by one school of religious philosophers may be conceived as 
merely symbolic by another. Unlike an empirical or scientific 
statement, a religious statement is not purely objective in character. 
It involves inevitably an element of subjectivity in it. A mystic 
Or a yogi speaks about the supersensible reality as he has 
experienced it. But this speaking about reality involves a difinite 
element of interpretation in it. Every super-sensible experience 

is subjected to this interpretation in the process of its commu- 

nication. It is evident from the fact that every mystic or yogi 

communicates his supernatural or spiritual experiences through 

words and symbols which he has received from his tradition. 

This fact introduces an element of subjectivity in all religious 

statements. They do not simply express the nature of reality as 

it has been experienced by the seer but as he interprets it in terms 

of his language, tradition, historical situation and so on. Thus 

every factual religious statement involves a polarity of objective 

and subjective elements. It is neither purely objective nor purely 

subjective in character. This truth of religious assertions is not 

grasped and appreciated by those who conceive them as merely 

subjective in nature, as merely projections of human feelings, 

desires or attitudes. 

One has to understand and appreciate the distinct character 
of religious assertions which have reference to trans-empirical 
reality or realities like Brahman, Isvara, Atman, Moksaetc. A 
religious statement of this nature has to be clearly distinguished 
from an empirical or scientific statement and also from an ethical 
or aesthetic statement. Any confusion in this respect leads to an 
arbitraty and false interpretation of religion and of religious 
statements as one finds in the studies and discussions made by 
some recent and contemporary philosophers. 
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An appreciation of the distinct character of religion and of x 
religious statements constrains one to pay serious attention to the 
religious belief in the supersensible and transcendent realities, 
namely, God, soul immortality, liberation and so on. Every 
religion is in one way or the other centred in these realities. It 
admits a dimension of reality which is different from and superior 
to the spatio-temporal world. It constitutes the central feature of 

each religion and is a fact which cannot legitimalety be ignored 
or explained away. Any attempt to do it does not do justice to 
religion. It can at the most succeed in presenting a superficial and 
surface view of religion and will lose sight of its depth. It will 
mean looking at religion from a distance and not from within. It 
is not sufficient to show in what way or ways religion is useful to 
the individual and the society. It is of utmost importance to show 
what are the truths that it embodies. For it isthe deeper truths 
of religion that have fascinated man from the dawn of history and 
have made him a restless seeker of Life, Light and Immortality. 
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RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 


By 
KRUSHNA PRASAD MISHRA 


ELI 

Language has been there to serve the purposes of human 
beings—to satisfy thcir wishes and desires, to express their dreams, 
ambitions and ideals, to communicate their thoughts to others, to 
describe things which surround them, to issue commands—in short 
to perform a myriad of functions. The nature of the multiplicity 
of functions of language has been beautifully put forth by 
Wittgenstein in his Philosophical Investigations, Section 23. 


Review the multiplicity of language-games in the following 
examples and in others : 

Giving orders, and obeying them— 

Describing the appearance of an object, or giving its 
measurements — 

Constructing an object from a description (a drawing) — 

Reporting an event — 

Speculating an event — 

Forming and testing a hypot hesis — 

Presenting the results of an -experiment in tables and 
diagrams — 

Making up a story; and reading it — 

Play — acting — 

Singing catches — 

Guessing riddles — 

Making a joke; telling it— 

Solving a problem in practical arithmatic — 

Translating from one language Mto another — 

‘Asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, praying ~ 
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It is interesting to compare the multiplicity of the tools in 
language and of the ways they are used, the multiplicity of kinds 
of word and sentence, with what logicians have said about the 
- structure of language. Gnciuding the author of the Tractatus 
I ogico-Philosophicus).+ 


Of these countless types of language-game, no one need be 
taken to be more or less important than the other. Wittgenstein 
took one type of game to be more important than others in his 
Tractatus, which gave rise to philosophical difficulties which he 
tried to solve in the Philosophical Investigations. Philosophers are 
supposed not to construct any ideal language or reduce others to ` 
any one type but to find out the meaning of words and sentences 
of diferent discourses. To understand a word or a sentence you 
must see it at home or at work— that is playing its part in its 
appropriate language game or form of life. Theological problems, 
e.g. ‘Whether God exists ?? have arisen because of the tendency 
-on the part of some philosophers to reduce the religious language 
to other sorts of language. This is the long shadow of the Tractatus 
upon them.? 

Wittgenstein refers to theology as follows in the Philosophical 
Investigations. Section 373 : “Grammar tells us what kind of 
object anything is (Theology as grammar).”? ‘Taking this remark 
along with what he has said before, one can say that as grammar 
is to language, so theology is to religion—it tells us what it does 
or does not make sense to say in any religion. Religion is a form 
of life. | 

I propose to study the nature of religious language and 
delineate the logical geography of some of the key concepts used 
in it. I would also show how some of the traditional problems 
could be solved by taking recourse to this sort of analysis. 


T2] 
Religious language describes the nature of God. His relation- 
ship with the world, human beings, etc. We also make a 





I. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1967. 
2, See W. D. Hudson's book Ludwig Weitgensteiu—The Bearing of hts 
Philosophy upon Religious Belief, London, Lutterworth Press, 1968. 
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distinction between sacred and profane objects, perform ritual 
acts, talk about and practice a moral code believed to be 
sanctioned by the gods, try to express our feelings of awe, sense 
of mystery, sense of guilt and adoration, pray and try to commu- 
nicate with the gods, hold a world-view aud organize our lives 
and group activities through such a language. 


It would be very interesting to find out what one should do 
or what one should not do to be said that one is playing the 
religious game. In this way one may find out the characteristics 
basic to rcligion—rules fundamental to the religious game. Suppose 
one criticizes the practices of a particular religion. He moy be 
branded as irreligious by the believers ef that religion, but there- 
by the man would not be really irreligious. He might have his 
own views regarding God, soul and society. Of course we say a 
man to be religious who obeys the rules of his religion. Let me 
call it the Stage I of one’s religious life. But to avoid these rules is 
not to become irreligious as he might be just avoiding religiousity 
not religion. Hence a gradation in the class of religious persons 
has to be made. It is also made so in ordinary practice. One may 
break any rule of the religion to which he belongs but he would 
still be taken to be religious if he had experience of God or aware- 
ness of God or communion with Him. This experience is admitted 
to be of primary importance in every religion, not the mere 
practice of its rules. 


Religious differences have come not because of this religious 
experience but because of the interpretations put upon it by the 
persons who had this experience. A religious man in this second 
sense may make any of the following possible claims about his 
experience of God : (1) Only he has experienced God. (2) Others 
might have experienced, though their formulation is wrong Or 
inadequate. (3) They have formulated their experiences according 
to their light and capacity. (4) No formulation is possible. 


The first is only a logical possibility. Usually a person 
having this experience admits others belonging to his religious 
community to have similar experiences. In this way tests are 
agreed upon which establish genuire experience of God and 
distinguish it decisively from the ungenuine. The first and the 
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second points of view are usually associated with Judaism and 
Christianity. ‘Third and the fourth are to be found among the 
Indian religious thinkers. According to them religious experience 
is unique and incommunicable. But people have talked about it 
and thus different religions have been originated. 


Now what happens to the religious person who gets this 
exper ience ? He takes religion to be more important than others, 
other games appear as ‘‘vanity of the vanities.” He may still play 


` other games, participate in their discourses, but his God-realization 


brings forth a change in his conceptual frame-work, a rearrange- 
ment in all the frame-works. After this, only God is taken to be 
existing, other things depending on Him for their existenoe. In 


theology this aspect of the religious life, let me call it Stage IT, 
has been pointed out by saying that God is necessarily existent 
` other things are contingently existent. 


Many recent day analysts have forgotton the basic demand 
of religion at this Stage 11.4. W. D. Hudson may be taken as aa 
example. The point is, the rules of the religious game are such 
that at this stage all the other games appear differently. A 
complete revision in the outlook takes place. Gita suggests this 
as follows : “What is night to all beings, therein the self-controlled 


“one is awake. Where all beings are awake, that is the night of 


the sage who sees.” (Gita, Chapter 2, Verse 69).2 This experience 
forces a change in the normal frame-work also. To quote the 
Gita again. “He who is free from egotistic notion, whose mind is 
not tainted, though he kills these creatures, he-kills not, he is not 
bound.” (Chapter 18, Verse 17).8 Analysts like Hudson have 
remained with the Stage of the religious life. Religious conceptual 
frame-work is not secluded and autonomous like other schemes. 
It encompasses other conceptual schemes. Hence God realization 
brings about fundamental changes in other frame-works also. It is 





`]. See W. D. Hudson's book Ludwig Wiligonstein—The Rearing of hts 
` Philosophy upon Religious Belief, London, Lutterworth Press, 1968. 

9. Sri Shankaracharya, tr. by A Mahadeva Shastri, Madras, V. Ramaswamy 
) Sastrulu and Sons, 292 SEE, 1947. 
3. lbid. 
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right that every conceptual scheme has its constitutive concepts ; 
science, that of physical object; morality, that of obligation, etc. 
But as religion is all inclusive at its Stage 11, it affects the other 
schemes also. Hence within the religion, questions like, ‘Do 
physical objects really exist ?? ‘Does obligation really exist ?? etc. 
could be asked and answered. The logians have pointed out at 
this feature by saying that the reality interest in religion is 
paramount. One may think that this interpretation goes against 
the section we quoted in the beginning of this paper. But the 
important point in Wittgenstein’s philosophy is his view of 
meaning. Religion is so played at Stage II that the multiplicity 
with which one starts does not remain. Section 654 supports this 
sort of approach : ‘Our mistake is to look for an explanation 
where we ought to look at what happens as a ‘‘Proto-phenomenon.”? 
That is where we ought to have said : this language game is 
played.? 

Thus we can find out the meaning of the phrase ‘really 
exist? in an ontologically ultimate sense in the religious conceptual 
scheme. We can discover outside other schemes which of their 
constitutive concepts really exist and which do not. This is done 
in every religion and this is how the game is played. Every 
religious man is supposed to do this in his life time. 1t is emphasised 
by the Indian religions that one would be in the cycle of births 
and deaths until he revises his conceptual scheme through getting 
God-realization. 

But then how does one know that one has such an experience ? 
How to test it ? A person who has this experience does not doubt 
it as it carries its own guarantee. Others can know that he has 
got it by noticing the way in which he lives, behaves and talks. 
But there may be imitators here. Hence bodily conditions have 
also been given; “When at every gate in this body there shoots up 
wisdom-light, then it may be known that Sattva is predeminant”’ 
(Gita, Chapter 14, Verse 11).2 Also it is supposed that he could 
perform miracles if he would so want.$ 





1. Sri Shankaracharya, trans. by A. Mahadeva Shastri, Madras, V. Rama- 
swamy Sastrulu and Sons, 292 Esplanade, 1947. 

2. Ibid. 

8. Patanjali’s Yoga Sūtra, 
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But it should be noticed here in the above passage and in 
other places, the peculiar use of the common words like light. 
How would light stream forth from every gate of the body ofa 
realized man ? Or even when it is said that God is “the Goal, 
the Sustainer, the Lord, the Witness, the Abode, the Shelter and 
the Friend, the Origin, Dissolution and Stay, the Treasurehouse, 
the Seed imperishable,” (Gita, Chapter 9, Verse 18)! what is 
meant by the words ‘goal’, sustainer’, etc. ? It is clear that the 
uses of these words are derived from their application to human 
beings and other observable entities but at the same time these 
uses in religion are markedly different from their application to 
human beings. 


[3] 

One gets disturbed thus when one compares the use of words 
in other discourses with that of the uses in religious discourse. For 
example, ordinarily ‘love is used when particular semantic 
conditions are available. But in case of God, we use this word 
as in ‘God loves us as a father loves his children? even when the 
conditions are not available. One finds a child dying of cancer. 
His father is driven to madness in his efforts to help. But his 
Heavenly Father reveals no obvious signs of concern. But none 
the less religious people would say that He loves us. This is true 
in case of all the words (Goal, Sustainer, Lord, Witness, Abode, 
Shelter, etc.) that are used regarding God. Of course this is how 
the game is played. One must not contrast these uses with their 
ordinary uses and think one to be genuine and others as spurious. 
However, in religious Stage I the oddity of using these words 
appear most as in this stage all the games are taken to be equally 
justifiable and important. But as one advances to the Stage II 
the uses in the religious discourse looks normal—all right, whereas 
other uses appear as peripheral and derived. 


But even then one has to account for the use of the words 
in religious discourse in Stage I. ‘The semantic rules are so 
obviously broken that it can be said that the words are not bed 





l. Patañjali"s Yoga Sūtra, 
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assertively. For example, if God does not have a body, how 
could he create, sustain or destroy any thing ? Hence creating, 
sustaining and destroying cannot be the same thing for God as for 
man. Besides the assertive uses one finds evaluative uses of the 
words in ordinary language. All the words that are used as 
predicates in the utterances regarding God have evaluative 
meaning besides the descriptive ones. Here, as in morality, the 
evaluative meaning is primary, descriptive meaning secondary. 
The evaluative meaning of these words are used to shift the 
descriptive meaning of God by saints, seers and the Prophets from 
time to time. The oddity which has been pointed out before is 
regarding the descriptive criteria of these words. However by 
taking help of their evaluative meaning they are used so create a 
feeling for accepting religion as a justificable form of activity, to 
accept: it as all important and to evoke religious feelings like 
the sense of mystry, away (10th and llth chapters of the Gita), 
pervasive sense of helplessness (Ist chapter,, sense of peace and 
security (3rd Chapter, 22nd, 23rd verse), at homeness in the 
world (4th Chaptcr, 1 to 4th verse), etc. A pro-attitude fora 
particular kind of picture, blik? is thus gradually created. To 
instill a particular kind of picture, symbols and myths are also 
frequently introduced. 


Is there any alternative to the religious game ? What 
happens if one does not play the game? Mostly people may not 
be very vocal about it but none the less they play this game. Even 
to be a humanist is to play this game. Not to play this game at 
all amounts to playing another game which has been eloquently 
hinted at in the Gita in the Sixteenth Chapter in discussing the 

SER AE EROE E 

1. Antony Flew and Alasdait MacIntyre, cditcd New Essays In Philosophical 
Theology, SCM Press Ltd., London, 1963, pp. 99-103. Let me quote a 
sentence from the article printed in these pages, by R. M. Hare: “‘It 


was Hume who taught us that our whole connerce with the world depends 
upon our blih about the world; and that differences between bliks about 


the world cannot be settled by observation of what happens in the world,*” 
See page 101. 
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materialists’ view of the world. Perhaps there is no possibility 
of any rational communication between these two views or bliks. 
Only one has to live one’s life according to his blik and find out 
the consequences. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
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RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE 


By 
R. N. MUKERJI 


I 


In this article we try to show that there is no need of a 
special religious language, that the ordinary language with certain 
extensions of meanings can very well serve the purpose of 
religions. In this connection we also show that the meaninglessness 
of the type attributed to certain religious statements also apply 
to similar secular evaluative statements, and non-verifiability 
applies also to similar non-exclusive (anupasamhart) scientific 
statements. We also show that some religious statements can also 
meet the stringent requirement of verification for meaning. From 
these we conclude that verifiability or non-verifiability cannot 
provide the criterion for religious language. 

(1) Difficulties of Religious and other Meanings and the Factor 
.of Evaluation : The religious statement that ‘God is kind like a 
father’; is generally held up as the stock example to prove the 
meaninglessness of religious statements, in some important sense. 
For instance. Anthony Flew has pointed out that no aspect of 
experience can either falsify or prove it true. If a man’s son is 
afflicted with cancer, he is driven frantic in trying to cure him, 
but God shows no such concern. But that does not shake the faith 
of the faithful in God’s fatherly kindness.+ 


, Attribution of kindness whether to God or to man is an 

evaluative statement, and no such statement can be tested in test- 
tube, and all of them have margins for differences of estimation 
and opinion. For instance, an irrigation officer cannot irrigate 





1, Kaufmann, Theology and Falsificatton from Tolsioy to Camus (1964), 
Pe 470 f. 
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all the fields together. By the owner of the first field he irrigates, 
he might be called kind, nothing by the owner of the second 
field, but unkind by that of the third field. Soa doctor might 
be called kind by the patient he cures, quack and only after 
money by a patient he fails to cure, and unkind by the relatives 
of a patient who dies under his treatment. 


One might be tempted to think that such limitations as 
apply to irrigation officers or doctors do not apply to God. But 
actually they do apply, because if God were to allow everything 
everywhere it would lead to complete absurdity. In the case cited 
above what should God do to establish his bonafides ? Flew’s 
problem partly arises from a basic assumption that God sits ona 
throne in the sky. But this is not a very reasonable on respectable 
conception of God. 1f, instead, we take the view of I§opanisad 
that God pervades every things, then just as God smites as cancer, 
he also tries to cure it as the frantic father, doctor, etc. In the first 
curative role, God is already officiating as a kind father. Should 
He play a duplicate earthly father, and interfere with the one 
already there, and with as little chance of success ? Such 
duplication would be quite pointless, for the original statement 
was ‘God is kind like a father’, not ‘God is kind like two fathers.’ 
Or should God interfere in his all-mighty capacity. In the latter 
case why should he not similarly interferer in cases of threatened 
death of man and all other creatures, including typhoid and 
plague germs ? But that would turn the world into a mad-house, 
with the prospect of starvation for all. 


Therefore, God can only be kind to men in some ways. 
Now no one who has not received some kindness can complain of 
‘unkidness, because only men and some kinds of birds can speak, 
and both require prolonged parental care and kindness for survival. 
In this and other ways, whatever kindnessa man has received 
during his life-time, might be regarded by him with gratitude, 
and then he might say that God or the totality of things are 
(have been) kind. But another man might by temperament be 
of a demanding type, who does not count his blessing but takes 
good things of life for granted, and only grumbles for what he 
has not got. Such a man might be getting good things of life far 
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beyond his merits, and yet he may complain that God is unkind. 
Thus, such judgements are evaluative. Moreover, such judgements 
about God are anupasamhart or non-exclusive, because God `“ 
is regarded as the originator and responsible for every thing. 
Therefore, the man who tells that God is kind, has already 
taken into account the facts of death and diseases. Therefore, 
they do not present any new set of objects that can test and 
verify the given statement one way or the other. Here, given 
all the facts, it is a question of evaluation, and a question of 
temperament, whether the speaker is grateful or demanding. 


Choice Based on Probabilities 


The above point of difference in estimation can be made 
clear with reference to the question of God's existence. Ultimately 
the grounds for belief in God’s existence boil down to two 
questions and corresponding quests. Can all the design in the 
universe be without conscious direction, and can consciousness 
emerge from unconscious nature ? Here, again, the evidence is 
much the same, but estimations differ. Any estimation here is 
based upon probabilities. But such estimations are nothing un- 
usual, our whole life is based on them. Whenever we decide on any 
course of action, the future outcome is always a matter of 
probability. A man tries to bring up his children in the hope 
that they will be good, and will survive himself. But these 
are only probable conjectures. If one chooses to specialize in 
Philosophy rather than Physics, hoping that it will be to his best 
interest, that is also a calculation based on prohabilities. In the 
above religious case, also, the choice that one makes becomes 
important only if hè makes it a ground for future action. Whether 
a man is theist or an atheist makes little difference, unless asa 
theist he really intends to look for the artist behind the world-art, 
and to plumb the ocean of consciousness underlying his single 
spark. Inspite of uncertainties, just as it is best to try to bring up 
one’s children to the best of capacity, it is perhaps best to choose 
theism rather than atheism. It at least keeps open life’s greatest 
challange and adventure of exploring the meaning and foundation 
of life. But with atheism, there remains nothing but to accept 
death and defeat. 
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As we shall see in the sequel, the problem of estimation of 
probabilities associated with anupasamhart situations, lies at the 
foundation of sciences also. But such estimation of probabilities 
is not confined only to such cases, rather it is involved in all cases 
of verification. Thus seeing foot-prints of a tiger in the mud, one 
may take it to verify that an elephant has been around, and if he 
sees an elephant, he can take it to verify that an elephant is there. 
But a man like the much-maligned Carvaka could use the trick 
of making pug marks with a tiger-claw to befool the logicians. 
Similarly, suppose a man, who has never before been to- a 
cinema, sits in the front row for a good view in a Gemini picture 
complete with all the paraphernalia of a circus, and an elephant 
approaches to the front. Then, most probably, the man will leave 
his seat and draw back in apprehension. ‘These examples should 
make it clear that whether Y is called upon to verify X, or X 
itself is called upon to verify itself, in both cases an estimation 
of probabilities is involved, as it is involved in determining 
whether an apparent serpent verifies an actual serpent or a rope, 
or an apparent piece of silver verifies actual silver or shell. 
Again, a verification is never certain, as it involves the logical 
fallacy of affirming the consequent. 


(2) An Examination of the Meaning of a Certain 
Type of Upanisadic Mantras : 


Next we shall examine a certain type of Upanisadic state- 
ments to show that (a) inspite of apparent contradiction and in- 
consistency, their meanings involve no such marked departure 
from common sense as to require a specific religious language 
and (b) their meanings can be as neatly and satisfactorily be 
verified as any statement whatever. Let us take Jsopanisad, 5, 
aaa aAa adage aghaa 
TAA AAA IS WATS aera: N 
‘““It moves yet moves not, it is far and also near, it pervades 
inside every thing, and also every where outside.” 


Clearly here far and near, inside and outside are taken as 
_, dichotomies like movement and stability. So it is not meant like 
space which is both near and far, inside and outside in different 


= 
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parts. Brahman, which is partless, is at once far and near, inside 
and outside. In explanation of the meaning of the above mantra, 
Sankara tells us that it moves, that is, even while itself immobile, 
it appears to move. It is far off because unattainable by the non- 
discriminating even in hundreds or billions of years, but also near 
because it is the very soul of the wise. It is also inside because 
of the last reason and also outside everywhere in all pervasive 
space. In the earlier verse Sankara has explained that Brahman 
as nirupadhika is immutable, but as sopadhika is swifter than the 
_mind being everywhere even before any one can reach there. 


For understanding the meaning of this mantra, three factors 
have to be kept clearly in mind. 


(1) As already explained ‘moving and non-moving’, ‘near 
and far’, ‘inside and outside’ cannot refer to different things or 
different parts of things, for in that case the mantra would be no 
more than a pompous truism. Actually it means that ‘what is 
moving is also non-moving’, ‘what is far is also near’, and ‘what 
is outside is also inside.’ 


(2) Rest is as much a physical phenomenon as motion, and 
as such it would be more consistent to apply both rest and moticn 
to sopidhika Brahman, instead of applying rest to ntrupadhtka 
Brahman and motion to the sopadhika. In the latter case similar 
division would be expected in the cases of ‘near and far’, and 
‘inside and outside.? Nirupadhika Brahman would perhaps be 
better stated by neti nett, viz., ‘neither moving nor non-moving’, 
‘neither far nor near’, ‘neither inside nor outside.” That would 
show that sopadhika and nirupidhika Brahman are two ways of 
regarding the absolute reality. But it might be granted that 
motionlessness, nearness and inside are closer to the nirupadhtka 
aspect, and motion, distance and outside closer to the sopadhika 
aspect. 


(3) Absolute is not a thing among other things, but is the 
absolute precondition of all things. Hence, whatever is an absolute 
pre-condition of all things, can be regarded as an universal 
characteristic of sopadhika Brahman. In the manira it has been 
said that it moves and does not move. This follows from relativity 
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of motion and rest both psychologically and physically, asa 
result of which nothing can be designated as either at rest or in 
motion in an absolute sense. 


Psychological Inter-dependence of Rest and Motion 


Change is the basis of perception. Hence rest and motion 
are perceptible only in contrast with each other. Mind is not 
only changeful as repeatedly mentioned in our texts, but it seeks 
both motion in rest and rest in motion, to get its bearing. This 
can be experimentally shown in various ways, specially with phi- 
phenomenon and reversible ground and figure diagram. 


In the apparatus for phi-phenomenon, there are two rods 
R, Rg setat an angle that can be varied, and alternately 
lighted and darkened. This gives the impression of the same rod 
swinging round. Whether we begin initially from the vertical 
position close to CD or horizontal position close to AB, as we 
vary the angle of rods R,, Ry, the swings continue along the same 
axis well beyond the angles of 45” when theoretically the axis 
ought to get changed. This shows that the mind not only resolves 
two sets of changes of lighting into single changes of the direction 
of rod, but also resists, abrupt change of direction of swings. 


In the case of alternating ‘ground figure’ design, as shown 
the alternate swings between the ground and figure are changes 
introduced by the mind in what is stationary changeless pattern.2 
Many other similar instances can be easily adduced. In any 
continuous sound, rhythmic intervals can be read by the mind, 
these intervals constituting patterns of stability within change. 
Motions are also introduced in swing of attention in case of just 
perceptible stimuli, like a just perceptible dot ona white surface, 
or the just perceptible ticking of a clock. 


In figures like water-fall and spirals, inspite of static 
designs, a strong perception of movement occurs, since the 
designs are so made as to correspond to retinal images in 


1, L. Postman and J. P. Egan, Experimental Psychology ( Harper, 1964 ), 
p. 209. E, R. Hilgard, Intyoduclion to Psychology ( Harcourt, 1957 ), 
Ch, 15 and illustrations 196, 212. 
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perception of actual motion. The perception of actual motion also 
depends on staccato experiences, a fact used in movie prejections 
in which a series of still pictures, changed sufficiently quickly, 
gives the impression of continuous motion. If instead the 
impressions change continuously, instead of motion a continuous 
curve is perceived as in the case of quickly moved fire-brand or 
alatacakra. This fact shows clearly that movement is perceived 
only against a background of rest. 


While in a railway coach, we always estimate movement 
wrongly on the basis of mere percepts. When our coach is stand- 
ing but the train on the next track begins to move, we always 
perceive that our coach is moving in the opposite direction. 
When our coach actually begins to move, in is the environment 
that is perceived as if moving in the opposite direction. 


All these show the psychophysical relativity of rest and 
motion in perception. When we investigate the phenomena of 
rest and motion in terms of their logical and physical nature the 
results are similar. 


Physical Inter-dependence of Rest and Motion 

In Vakyapadiya there is this argument against possibility of 
motion, An object cannot move in the path already crossed, nor 
can it move in the path not crossed. Hence it cannot move at all. 
A similar argument also occurs in Madhyamaka Sastra.1 Zeno 
had a similar argument that an arrow cannot move where it is 
nor where it is not. Hence it cannot move atall. If we could 
fix the exact moment and the exact points of an object in motion, 
indeed motion would be impossible. But actually we cannot fix 
them, because long before reaching exact point and exact 
moment, if they mean anything, space and time themselves get 
mixed up. From this arises the Uncertainty Principle in micro- 
physics. This principle lays down that Canonical conjugates like 
position and momentism cannot be simultaneously determined 
except within an uncertainty not less than h/47. 


l. Nigirjuna, Madhyamaka Sastra ( Mithilx Institute, 1960), p. 33, 
= c 
Ch. Il, 1. ad a TRR Aad Aa Waa | ara Ag ad TA A TAA 
2. V. Rojansky, Introductory Quantum Mechanics ( Asia, 1962 ), p. 125. 
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This mix-up of space-time also comes in Relativity theory. 
This mix-up represents a more profound inter-blend and inter- 
dependence of rest and motion. We ordinarily do not perceive 
any motion in earth. The sun appears to rise and s t, while the 
earth is stationary. But closer examination gives the result that 
the earth goes round the sun at the rate of 18.5 miles per second, 
the sun goes round a larger star in the Milky-Way at a faster 
rate. Sothe earth must be moving at a fairly giddy speed. 
Michelson-Morley tried to determine earth’s speed and direction 
of motion through space, by sending light rays in perpendicular 
directions over equal paths and noting the difference of the time 
taken. But they found the time equal along both the directions, 
giving the result that the earth has no net motion in space. 
Einstein interpreted this to mean that the net motion through 
space is there, but it is not knowable, because of Lorentz’s 
contraction in the direction of motion.! It should be noted that 
such unknowable net motion of the earth is in the class of such 
other unknowable entities such as the substance in Western 
philosophy and either in pre-Relitivity physics, and equally 
su pect. Therefore, if we take the result of Michelson-Morley 
experiment at its face value, it follows that inspite of all its 
apparent motion, earth has no net motion through space. So 
earth’s motion figures is 4 ways: 


l. Earth has no motion as seen with our senses unaided, 

9. Earth has a determinable motion according to astronomical 
calculations. 

3. Earth has a nondeterminable net motion through space 
according to Relativity interpretation. 

4, Earth has no net motion through space according to the 
observable result of Michelson-Morley experiment. 


Summing up the 4 results, we can say that the good earth 
is in an absolute sense both at rest and in motion simultaneously 
like all other bodies; this therefore is the very nature of rest and 
m tion in an absolute sense. Hence the absolute is both moving 





1, Lorentz and others, The Principle of Relativity ( Dover, Rp from 1925 ), 
passim, A. Einstein, The Meaning of Relatipity (Methuen, 1951), pe 34. 
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and non moving at once, az=ala aasfa which can also be interpreted 
to mean, ‘that moves (all object) and also does not move (them).? 


Newton’s First Law of Motion is stated thus 


‘A body continues in its state of rest or uniform motion in 
a straight line, unless it is acted on by external impressed force.°2 
This is carefully stated, because, as we have seen, in itself there 
is no way of distinguishing between rest and uniform motion in a 
straight line. According to Einstein’s identification of inertia 


‘and gravitation, there is also no way of distinguishing between 


rest and accelerated motion at a spot. 


Thus the religious statement that the ultimate reality is at 
once moving and nonmoving is verificable both psychologically 
and physically. But the following scientific stalement is not yet 
verifiable : 


Above we have seen that Einstein has not taken the result 
of Michelson-Morely experiment at its face value, but interpreted 
it according to Lorentz’s contraction in the direction of motion. 
But we know that Relativity theory is only a closer approximation 
to facts of nature than the Newtonian system, and itself stands 
in need of correction. Hence, if we give the direct result of 
Michelson-Morley equal probability, we have the following 
disjunctive scientific statement : 


1. ‘There is no absolute motion of earth through space V 
there is an absolute motion of the earth through space, but it is 
not knowable due to Lorentz’s contraction.’ 


2. On the basis of Michelson-Morley experiment we prove 
that the above disjunctive statement is true because one of the 
disjuncts is true. But we do not know which disjunct is true. 
Therefore, Michelson-Morley experiment cannot be said to give 
proper verification of the above scientific statement. For proper 
verification it is.not enough to know on the basis of experience that 
a given proposition is true, but it is necessary to know how it is 
true, Hence the above scientific statement is not verifiable yet. 





1. D. E., Rutherford, Classical Mechanics (Cliver & Boyed, 1951), p. 19. 
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Similar is the case of all scientific hypothesis that have also rival 
hypotheses, before a crucial experiment decides in favour of one. 
Such is wave-particle duality in explanation of light and matter 
in Physics, and the chances of crucial experiment deciding one 
way or other appears rather slender. Nevertheless such hypotheses 
and theories- continue to be scientific. And inspite of being 
verificable the Upanisadic mantra, considered above, continues to 
be religious. 

The popular conception is that all religious statements are 
non-verifiable and all scientific statements are verifiable. This 
can be symbolically put as, (x) (RO ~V x). (y) (S> Vy). In 
refutation of this view, we have shown that at least one religious 
statement is verifiable, and one scientific statement is not veri- 
fiable yet. symbolically (qx) (Rx Vy). (ay) (So ~Vy)- 

Before explaining the meaning of the rest of the mantra, we 
have to consider the meaning of the following related mantra from 
Kathopanisad, “Smaller than the small, larger than the large, 
Atman is hidden in the cave (Ardayakaga) of the living creature. 
The person who has transcended sorrow, perceives it, through 
purity of his substance.” 

an uiaei ACMA Sra iafedt Terry | 
and: Gala aat wanararafearaarcaa: i I, 2, 2C. 

Here the relativity of all sizes in Atman is mentioned just 
as above we saw the relativity of motion and rest. It is necessary 
to make its meaning clear for understanding the remaining portion 
of the mantra from [sopanisad. This relativity can also be seen 
both psychologically and physically. Objects appear of different 
sizes at different distances and at different ages. Which of these 
sizes is to be taken as the true size of any given object. Berkeley 
pointed out that there are feet in insects barely perceptible to 
human eye, but to these insects their feet must be appearing as of 
fair size. Considering that the earth is no more than a tiny spetk 
of dust in astronomical space, the sizes as they occur in our daily 
life are certainly in no way actual or true sizes. Earth is certainly 
a drop suspended in space, in which we see an ocean. 


According to the theory of Lorentz’s contraction, objects 
change their lengths according to their speed of motion. 
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In another article, we have tried to show how on the basis 
of the set theory, we can regard Mt. Meru and a mustard seed as 
equal ( Xeada arasa: ). According to Chanaogya Upnisad, 
this condensing of Mt. Meru into a mustard seed is all the time 
occuring in nature. The big Banyan tree is condensed into tiny 
seeds barely visible, that again yield huge trees capable of 
sheltering a herd of elephants. This, nature’s conjuries trick, is 
all the while going on before our eyes.* 


It is precisely because the infinity can be compressed within 
the infinitesimal that ‘what is outside is inside and what is far is 
near’, and ‘Atman which is at once infinitesimal and infinite, is 
hidden in the cave of hrdayakasa.? Now hkydayikasa is not to be 
taken literally as the space in the heart. It is rather the spot 
where the attention is focussed on the spark of consciousness 
(cidbindu) in yoga. The external universe is contained in this 
spark of consciousness, which is one with the ccean of conscious- 
ness referred earlier. This is the theory of perception accepted 
by Upanisads, Advaita Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga and Buddhism. 
What is really perceived in the Aydayakagsa and really known 
there (Avyakta infinitesimal Prakrti in contact with Atman), is 
thence projected outside in space and time. The clearest statement 
of this theory is in Chandogya Upanisad, where the perceptor is 
advised to ask the disciple to concentrate his attention in the 
space of dahara-pundarika, heart-lotus. If the student should inquire 
why he is asked to do so, the teacher should explain that just as 
there are sun and moon, stars and lightening in the outer space 
so these are there is the inner space of the heart also. 


Thus there are two rival theories of our perception of the 
world, one the above religious theory, the other common sense 
and scientific theory, the first holds that ideas in cosmic-conscious- 
ness are partly re.ealed to our minds, as its amas is partially 
removed, and these are projected outside in space and time, 
the second holds that the external world, in space and time, 





l. Anviksiki (Jan. 1973 ), Future Course of Indian Philosophy, p. 79 f. 
2. Chāndogya Upanisad, VIII, 1, 3. 
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is given, and. by stimulating our eyes and brain its ideas or 
experience is produced in our mind, and on their basis we 
perceive it. 

Both the above rival theories are anupasamhart or all 
inclusive. Both cover all objects of perception. Hence no single 
or group of perceptible data can verify either of them. And in 


this respect the scientific theory is in the same position as the 


religious theory. That it appears to be correct is no reason at 
all for accepting it to be correct; sun also appears to go round 
the earth, and as large as a penny. Therefore, here also we have 


“to decide on the basis of pobabilities. Penny-quick has argued, in 


a recent book, that he sees no reason why nature should have 
deceived us in thinking that there is an external world when all 
we have are certain corresponding subjective experiences, like 
sense-data. Nature, however, might have good reasons for such 


deception, if this kind of view is most helpful for propagation of 


the species. There are many instances of deceptive camanflage 
in nature as pointers, like the spots of a leopard like light and 
shade under trees. According to Kathopanisad both sense data 
and the external world are based upon wrong extrovert nature o: 


our senses. Truth is tobe gained by attending inward to the 


contents of consciousness. 


ita ats Sane INS fet ATTA | 
KAN: TAAR RATAREA l 2, 1, 1. 

In effect this means that by constantly attending outside, 
we come to accept the external view of perception, and to realize 
the internal view, all we need is to attend inward. This does not 
appear to be a very unreasonable demand. What are the 
prob rbilities for the com non sense-scientific view ? The nerve- 
impulses that are supposed to carry the external stimuli to the 
occipital lobe of the brain are very different from these external 
stimuli, in case of vision (say). The occipital lobe itself is also 
not visible to itself, but is supposed to make visible external 
objects, on the basis of nerve impulses very different from the 





l. For details vide T risanku’s Vedanuvacana in Taittiriya Upanisad in 
Prajna (1969), Pe 104. 
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stimuli received from the objects. It is like a blind man reading 
Hommer’s Iliad in the original Greek on the basis of a text of 
its Persian translation. 


Among the cases considered above, the statements related 
to rest and motion and sizes are verifiable because even when 
they apply to all objects, they refer to clearly isolable and measur- ~ 
able qualities, and therefore they do not suffer from all-inclusive- 
ness, All the other instances suffer from all-inclusiveness, and 
therefore there is special difficulty in verifying them. The case 
of kindness further suffers from being an evaluative statement. 


Thus we have shown the following things in this paper : 


l. Anupasamhari (all-inclusive) cases that concern all objects 
of perception, cannot be verified by an instance of per- 
ception. Such cases arise both in science and religion. 
These can be judged only on the basis of probabilities 
based on all the perceptible data known. 

9. For verification, it is not sufficient to have perceptual 
data to establish the truth of a proposition, it should also 
be known how this truth is established by perceptual data. 

3. In this sense, we have pointed out an instance of religious 
proposition that can be verified, and a scientific state- 
ment, that cannot be verified yet. 

4. On the above grounds, we find that non-verifiability 
cannot be a- basis for accepting a special religious 
language. Hence there is no need of any special religious 
language. It is not denied that religion might have its 
own technical words like other disciplines such as 
medicine or technology. But these can be supplied by 
suitable extensions of the ordinary language. 

5. In the next section, we shall show that all-inclusive or 
ineffable aspects of religion require a symbolic expression 
for reducing to human measure for easier comprehension, 
and, very often this is done by giving them anthropomor- 
phic forms. It will also be shown that the concept of 
parental divine kindness has also such a symbolic signi- 
ficance, that provides an objective basis for the evaluative 
judgment of those who are more grateful by nature. 
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6. The opposites (dvandva) mentioned from Upanisads have 
a symbolic significance, as their kramarpana really indi- 
cates saharpana. This state is suggested, and there is also 
surprise in combining opposites contrary to the law of 
contradiction. These aspects of religious language will 
be considered next. 


Symbolic Expression for the Ineffable and 
the Formless in Religion 


In the above account, certain religious statements, with 
very clear physical aspects were found verifiable, in those respects. 
But the ultimate synthesis of the dichotomies like rest and motion 
through their foundation in space and time, and thence in the 
ultimately the subjective and the objective, passes both beyond 
space and time, and the mind with its discursive categories, 


In attempts to grasp this ultimate formless reality, a 
symbolic approch becomes necessary. In an attempt to grasp it 
with his own total personality, man very often endows it with an 
anthropomorphic garb. This is clearly stated in Devata Akara- 
Cintana of the Nirukta, where God (gods) is at once said to be 
anthropomorphic and non-anthropomorphic.? In Visnudharmottara 
Purāņı the question has been raised as to why the formless 
ultimate reality is endowed with forms in idols by Vajra, and in 
answer Markandeya explains that formless is painful to conceive 
for man, and therefore, it has to be endowed with human 
proportions for him;* thus the cosmic process is symbolised in 
the dance of Natarija. Siva here dances within a circle of fire, 
like cosmic emanation and dissolution in flames. As stated in 
Mandūkya Upanisad this process is an expression of Omkara, and 
therefore, Nataraja’s body is shaped like Ornkara, rather as 
represented in Balinese language. His dance represents the 


l. N. K. S. Telang and B. B. Chaubey, The New Vedic Selection (Prachya 
Bharati, 1965), p. civ. 


2. IARAA A SI ARAR: | 
sweet dea dad safe: at ARAT N 
arate Prafeer ar der at sacar (apa? ) 1 
qarata tg ACs AMX i Visgudharmotiara Purana, 111, 46. 
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cosmic rhythm, further beaten out with his drum. The ultimate 
reality is also beyond sexes, as beyond other dichotomies, but 
still the basis of the sexes, and hence, Nataraja is Ardha- 
nărīiśvara.! 


Levels of Symbolism in Religion 


Religion symbolism is not usually only at one level, but 
at different levels like sheaths within sheaths, for comprehension 
at different levels of maturity. Thus the story in Kathopanisad 
about Naciketā going to Yama to question him about death is an 
anthropomorphic version for ordinary men, but for the man of 
understanding, it is not meant literally, but emphasizes the 
necessity of solving the mystery of life and death for transcending 
them. Similarly, in Tantras, there is an inner worship and an 
outer worship. The latter is to be transcended for the first, in 
turn, to be transcended for self-realizatios. Thus, through myth 
and symbolic expressions, an attempt is made to lead mind, by 
easy steps, from ordinary levels of experience to the ineffable. 


With the above ideas in mind, we can now try to grasp the 
symbolic meaning of the statement that God 1s kind like a parent. 
It can be taken asasymbolic expression for the fact that the 
success of mammals in the course of evolution shows that the very 
nature of reality lends support to parental care, that kindliness is 
a better approach to life than violence, and those who will take 
up the sword will perish with the sword. 


This aspect is also brought out in Kathopanisad, where 
Brahman is said to be the cosmic tree with root upward and 
branches down, because geneological tree is written like that, and 
also identified with semen (sukra) that sustains the world.? No 
attempt, however, is made to sugarcoat with the aspect of kind- 
ness, thus involved, the facts of death, diseases, or old age. The 
truth being the aim of religion, God was worshipped in Hinduism 
in both kind and terrible aspects, with the terrible aspect some- 








le For further details about this symbolism see Art and Life (1971-74), 


Pp. -4, fig. 10. 
2. Kaihopanisad, II, 3, 1. 
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times expressed in the explicit icon, as in case of Kali, while 
the kindly aspect was put in the implicit icon (yantra).* The idea 
of God as ‘the mother of mother...and so on’ is well symbolized 
in a painting of Leonardo da Vinci, where Virgin with child 
Jesus, is, in turn, sitting herself in the Lap of her mother 
St. Anne.2 


Suggestive and Surprise Elements in 
Religious Language 


As stated in Taittirīya Upanisad, words and mind return 
from that (reality-Brahman) unable to attain it. For conveying 
ideas about it, therefore, resort was had to indicative (/aksaya) 
and suggestive uses of language. Thus, according to Advaita 
Vedanta, ‘Mahivakya, 1 ke Tattvamasi conveys its meaning by 
jahadajahallaksaya. Buddhism, also, did not believe in the 
efficiency of words or concepts for convcying the indefinable 
reality (svalaksana). Indicative sense used, as a consequence, was 
called like ‘moon on the bough? ( qaim am ) in India, and like 
finger pointing the moon in Zen parlance. Suggestive uses of 
language, as studied in texts like Dhuvanyaloka, also come very 
handy for religious purposes, and that is why some of the great 
scriptures read like poetry. Tagore also said that where words 
failed music took him in religion. 


Sometimes the element of surprise has also been used in 
religious language, both to jog the hearer out of the common rut, 
and to convey the ineffable, as in the mystic utterances of the 
seer Vamadeva in Taitlirtya Upanisad, Zen Buddhists, and 
Kabir. For instance, Kabir said that in yogic experience it is 
found that by reverse roles Ganges absorbs the ocean. Mira’s 


songs are full of simple suggestive wealth of thought, like, ‘They 





l. eet and Tantric Iconography-V in Bharat Manisha ( July, 1978 )» 
P. 5f. 


2. L. Goldscheider, Leonardo da Vinci (Phaidon, 1959), pls. 54, 68. 

3. Fait Aral faai ana Aaa BE | stat ACO ara Bate aaa | 
e” ll, 4. 

4. T. D. Suzuki, Zen Euddhism and Japanese Culiure (Routledge, 1959)» 
Ch. VII, Appcndix I. 
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write to their beloved ones in far off places, but my beloved is in 
my heart—joy inexpressible. Or, ‘*With tears have I tended the 
creeper of love.” Or we have from Kabir, Those who have 
poured on books have learnt little, but he who has picked up 
two and a half letters of PREMA (34 - love ) is indeed wise. 


All these devices are open to study, and their relations with 
ordinary language can very well be worked out, after the manner 
of Anandavardhana on poetic language. Thus there is no point 
in the idle attempt to isolate religious language into a separate 
queer category reserved for the more muddle-headed and the less 


intelligent. 








WHAT IS RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE ? 


By 
HARSH NARAIN 


Does religious language mean the language of religious 
preachers or scriptures ? Religious preachers and scriptures use 
both kinds of language, religious and non-religious. Being 
creatures of the world having to deal with other creatures of the 
world, religious preachers cannot avoid the use of non-religious 
language. Even while discoursing upon religion, they have to 
make a lot of non-religious statements. Muhammad was allergic 
to onion for its bad smell. He even dissuaded his followers from 
attending the mosque after eating onion. But this was all non- 
religious : no such provision finds place in the Qur’dn or the 
Hadith as an article of faith. So, the language used by 
Muhammad in this regard cannot be said to be religious. In fact, 
Islam does, generally and roughly, tend to recognize the distinc- 
tion between the legislative (tashri*i ) and non-legislative 
functions of the prophet, corresponding to what we have called 
his religious and non-religious statements. 


In the same way, scriptures, too, are believed to contain 
religious as well as non-religious statements. According to a well 
attested Vaisnava tradition, scriptural language (Sastra-bhasa) 
is of three kinds: samadhi-bhasa (language of religious experience), 
Jaukiki bhasa (empirical/secular language), and parakiya bhasa 
(language of quotation/citation) : 


Samadhi - bhasa prathama, Jaukiki ’ti tatha *pard, 
Tytiya parakiyeti sastra-bhasa tridhā smrtd. 


This floating verse seems to derive from Vallabha’s state- 
ment of the three kinds of language constitutive of the Srimad- 
Bhagavata. According to him, when the Bhagavata narrates some- 
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thing, as, for example, ‘when it was dawn etc.,2 it uses empirical 
language; when it quotesjcites some authority, as, for example, 
‘I heard it from the mouth of Dvaipayana’,2 it uses the language 
of quotation/citation; and, when its author describes his own 


trance-experience, it uses the language of religious experience.? 
So, all scriptural language is not religious language. 


Even such scriptures as the Vedas, which are believed to be 
self-existent or divinely authored, have both kinds of language, 
religious as well as non-religious. The Vedic texts are of two 
kinds, Mantra (primary text) and Brahmana ( secondary, 
exegetical and philosophical text). The Mantra-text is primarily 
and basically assertive (abhidhayaka) of substances and deities 
involved in the sacrifice, whereas the Brahmaga text is injunctive 
( vidhi ) with arthavida ( declamatory text ) to subserve the 
injunction, directly or indirectly.5 The injunctive portion alone 
is the true Brahmina-text, the arthavada portion being just an 
adjunct to it. That is why Apastamba defines the Brahmaya- 
text as the text commendatory of sacrificial activity (Karma-codana 
Brahmayani).6 The Nytya-Sittra defines vidhi as injunctive 
(vidhayaka).7 Sayana postulates two kinds of vidhi : commen- 
datory of action (apravrtti-pravartaka) and revealer of the 
unknown (ajfiata-jiapaka). The second includes such metaphy- 
sical statements as ‘It was the Atman alone which was in 
the beginning? (Atma va idam eka evagra asit).6 This second 





l. Syimad-Bhagavata ( 6th ed., Gorakhpur, Gita Press, 2010 Vikram! ) 


10, 70, 1. 

2. Ibid. 6, '4, Q. 

3. Tatluarthadipa-Nibandia, Sistrirtha- 
Prakasa, Kedar Nath Mishra, ed. & tr. (Varanasi : 
Prakashan, 1971), 7, p- 28. mt. a = 

4. Mimāmsā-Sülra, with Sabara-Bhasya, Tanira-Vāriika, and Tup-Tiks, 
Subba Shastri, ed., Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 97 (Poona t 
Anandasrama, 1933-36), 2, l, 5L, read with Våjasaneyi-Prūtisūkhya- 


Tika, l, 4. 
3. Mimamsa-Siira, 2, l, 31 F., wit 
Yajhapartbhasa-S..ira, 34-35. 


6. Apastamba-Y ajiiaparibha sa-S..trd, 24. - 
7. Nyāya-Sīira with Nyaya-Bhasya, Ganga Nath Jha, eal., Poona Oriental 


Series, No. 58 (Poona : Oriental Book Agency. 1939), 2, 1, 64. 
8. Sayani, Revedabhasyopakramantha, Vedabhasyabhimth2 - Satgraka, 


Prakirani, with a‘to-commentary 
Bharatiya Vidya 
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kind of vidhi is not accepted by the Mimarmsakas, however. 
Apastamba defines arthavada as valedictory (stuti), deprecatory 
(ninda), illustrative (parakrti), and narrative (purdkalpa). He 
is followed in this by the Nyaya-Sitra.t Yaska grants to artha- 
yada the status of the Brahmana-text.2 Some, however, are incli- 
ned to demur to this view-® 


The scripture sometimes narrates an event which never 
took place (asadvrttantanvakhydna),* with a view to commend- 
ing or eulogizing something laid down in the vidhi-text, 
tempting, prompting, or attracting the agent to perform the 
act. Such texts are arthavada texts, which are not authoritative 
on their own (svarthe) but as subsidiary to injunctive texts. 
They can, therefore, be said to exemplify religious language only 
by courtesy. 

The Vyasa-Bhasya5 seems to suggest, as brought out by 
Hariharananda Aranya,® that it is not the whole of the scriptural 
text (agama) but only the part of it containing realized truths 
needs to be regarded as scripture proper and, therefore, we are 
tempted to suggest, as representing religious language the remai- 
ning part serving only to iterate popular beliefs and sayings.” So, 
a religious scripture is not all religious language. 


The Qur’an has a different story to tell, however. It con- 





Baladeva Upadhyaya, ed., Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 102 (2nd ed., 
Varanasi : Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1958), p. 24. 

le Apastamba-Yajiapartbha:sa-Sitra, 37. 

2. Nyadya-Sitva, 2, l, 65. 

3. Cp. Nirukta, with Ntyvukta-Vrtit, V. K. Rajavade, ed., Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series, No. 88 ( Poona : Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 921 ), 
12, 2, 3; 7, 7, 2. 

4. Sabava-Bhasya, 1, 2, 10. 

5. Vyasa-Bhasya, with Yoga-Sitra, Bhasvati-Vrttt, Patanjala-Rahasya, 
TastvavatSaradi, and Yoga-Varitka, Damodaralal Shastri, ed., Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, No. 110 (Varanasi : Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office; 
1935), 1, 7, p. 32. 

6. Bhasvati-Vytit, 1, 7, p. 32. 

7. Cp. Mimamsa-Sitra, 1, 2, 1. 
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demns those who are wont to follow part of it in disregard of 
other parts of it. Of course, it is interpretable even otherwise. 
It can be construed to mean, for example, that its commands and 
injunctions are all binding upon the followers of Islam, even 
though allits language might not be religious language in the 
technical sense of the term. 


Indeed, the Mimiarnsa system conceives Dharma as sym- 
bolized by injunction (codana).2 Declamation and description] 
assertion (abhidhana) come only as auxiliaries to it. In the 
Qur’an, too, there is a kindred distinction between āyātu `l- 
muhkamat and 4yatu ’J-mutashabihat, between verses categorical 
and allegorical, definitive and figurative, precise and metaphori- 
cal, perspicuous and allusive, literal and analogical, definite and 
problematical.$ Verses of the first kind are described as primary 
and basic on s, as the chief constituents and mother of the 
Qur’ain (ummu ’I-Kitab), relegating verses of the other kind toa 
secondary status for human purposes.* In the Mimamsa parlance, 
the former verses constitute Mantra and vidhi, where as the 
latter, whatever their intrinsic worth, are employed as declama- 
tory to them, with this difference, however, that, unlike in the 
case of Mimarsa, the Qur’dn adjudges the latter to be of deeper 
significance beyond the ken of human beings.® 

Being emboldened by this conception of arthavāda, 
Mimarnsakas like Kumarila as wellas Advaitins like Gaudapada, 
Mandana, Sankara tend to accord step-motherly treatment to the 
Vedic narratives of creation and to give to Vedic cosmogony a 
decent burial by lightly dismissing it as mere myth or fiction 
calculated at best to conduce to renunciation or self-realization in 


an indirect way.® 





Al-Baqarah, 85. 
Mimamsa-Siiva, 1, 1, 2. 
Al-i Imran 7; Hid 1. 

Al-i Imrin 7. 


Loc. cts. 
Kumirila, Tantra-Vartika 1, 3, 2, Vol. I, p. 168; Mandana, Brahma- 


Siddhi, S. Kuppuswami Sastri, ed., Madras Government Oriental 
No, 4 (Madras : Government Press; 1937), pp. 124-128; 
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That the metaphysical statements contained in the Upanisads, 
such as ‘The Atman alone was there in the beginning’, is a kind 
of injunction, revelatory of the unknown (ajnata-jiapaka), is an 
Advaitic innovation designed to buttress and boost the prestige of 
the knowledge-part (Upanisad) of the Vedas vis-a’-vis their ritual 
part (Brahmana). It appears that Sayana, who seems to be the 
first Advaitin responsible for this innovation, took his cue from 
Sabara’s statement that Codana, technically injunction, is capable 
of revealing even such objects or entities as are past, present, 
future, subtle, hidden, or remote (Codana hi bhittam, bhavantam, 
bhavisyantamn, siksmarh, vyavahitam, viprakrs\am ity evarn- 
jatiyakam artham Saknoty avagamayitum).2 It appears at first 
sight to mean that injunction deals with not only action but also 
knowledge of entities, physical and metaphysical. But Prabhakara 
and Salikanatha have it that injunction can reveal things only 
as connected with action and that, therefore, they are also 
conducive to action.2 Kumirila identifies injunction with word, 
which does reveal entities past, present, and future.® 


The Mimiarnsa division of the Vedas into vidhi and non- 
vidhi, so to speak, and emphasis on the former, with the latter 
rendered meaningless save as subservient to the former, directly 
or indirectly, serves to mar the glory of the Upanisads altogether. 





Gaudapada, Mandiikya-Kavika with Man likya-Upanisad and Sankara’s 
Manlikya-Kartka-Bhasya ( 5th ecd., Gorakhpur : Gita Press, 2009 
Vikrami ), Advaita-Prakarana 15; Sankara, Man likya-Karika-Bhasya; 
Advaita-Prakarana 7, 15; Atiareya-Upantsad-Bhasya (5th ed., Gorakh- 
pur : Gita Press, 2009 Vikramt ), 2,1; Tattttriya-Upantsad-Bhasya 
( 4th ed., Gorakhpur : Gita Press, 2003 Vikram! ), 2,6; Chindogye- 
Upantsad-Bhasya ( Sth ed., Gorakhpur : Gita Press, 2023 Vikramt ), 
6, 2, 3. 
l. Sabara- hasya l, 1, 2. 


2. Brhati, with Sālikanītha’s Rjuvimala-Pancika, Tarkapada, S. K. Rama- 
natha Shastri, cd., Madras University Sanskrit Serics, No. 3, Part I 
(Madras : University of Madras, 1934), 1, 1, 2, p. 23. 

3. Mimamsa-Sloka-Varlika, with Nyaya-Rainakara, Rama Shastri 
Tailanga Manavalli cd., Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 3 (Varanasi : 
Chowkbamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1898), 1, 1, 2, verse 7; p. 35. 
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That is perhaps why, in defence of the Upanisads, Vallabha had 
to rule that the words of the Vedic roots deserve to be taken on 
their face-value rather than interpreted metaphorically : 


Ye dhatu-Sabdah yasyarthe upadege prakirtitah 
Tathaivartho Veda-raseh kartavyo, nanyatha kvacit.1 


In Islam, too, a controversy once raged round the question 
whether the verses of the Qur’an should be interpreted literally 
or metaphorically. The school of the Hashwiyah was strongly 
in favour of literal interpretation. Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal 
also favoured literal interpretation, but he made exceptions to 
this rule on three occasions. Imam Abu ‘l-Hasan Ash/’ari, too, 
resorted to literal interpretation where to others the justification 


for metaphorical was obvious. 


It may also be noted that, according to the Mimarsakas, 
the scriptural (Vedic) language is the same as ordinary language, 
their words and denotation being the same. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to understand the Vedic injunction.* The Qur’dn has 
it that each time, clime, and people has its owa revelation 
couched in its own idiom. That is why all known revelations 
are tradition-bound, bearing the stamp of their own respective 
cultural milieus. So, it abounds in local idiom, local metaphor. 
The Qur'an was revealed to the Arabs in their own language, 


Arabic, abounding in the categories of thought and expression 


peculiar to the Arabs, even though it claims to reiterate in 


essentials what was delivered by the galaxy of older prophets.” 
The Old Testament, too, regards revelation as varied and 


variezated.® 





l. Vallabha, Pairavalambana, Govindalal H. Bhatta, ed, (Bombay : Sri 


Pustimargiya Yuvaka Parisad, 1960), 4, p. 3. 
2. Shibli No'amani, 4l-Kalam (Lucknow : Shibli Book-Depot, 1340 Hij:t), 
pp. 139 ff. 
Sibara-Bhasya 1, 3, 30. 
Ar-R'ad 7; An-Nahl 36, 63; Al-Fatir 24. 
YGnus 37; Ha Mim As-Sajdah 43. 
_ Hebrews l, 1. 
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So, religious language is not philologically dtfferent from 
ordinary language. It is nothing but ordinary language put to 
religious use, used to communicate religious truths, religious 
experience. Religious language has the same relation to ordinary 
language as any technical language—-philosophical language, 
mathematica) language, and suchlike-—has to ordinary language. 
The difference in the forms of religious language is due to the 
difference in its vehicles. Take, for example, the language of 
prayer, which goes the longest in orienting the individual towards 
the source of his being. The form of the Janguage of prayer is 
determined by the type of the individual offering the prayer. 
Rumi, the greatest mystic poet of Islam, records Moses as chiding 
a shepherd boy for offering his prayer to God in his native 
language which Moses found too vulgar for God. Upon this, 
writes Rami, God censured Moses saying that He had given a 
language, an idiom, to everyone suited to his temperament, that 
He marks not appearance and expression (q4l) but reality and 
meaning (hal), for the heart is substance and language only 
attribute : 





Har kase ra-istilah-i didah im 

Har kase ra sīrat-ī bi-nihadah im 

Ma buriin ra na-ngarim o qal ra 

Mā durin ra bi-ngarim o hal ra 
‘Zan ki dil jauhar buwad, guftan araz 
Bas tufail Amad araz, jauhar gharaz.? 


Religious literature has three orders—first-order literature, 
second order literature, and third-order literature. First-order 
literature is such revealed or inspired and therefore self-certifying, 
literature as constitutes the fountain-head of the religion 

concerned. Second-order literature is also partly revealed or 
=a inspired but mediated by and subservient to the first-order 
literature. Third-order literature is all other religious literature, 

especially such as is designed to inquire into the rationale of the 





1. RUmf!, Mathnaw?-t M*anawi, Muhammad Yusuf Shah, ed., under the 


title Patvahan-¢ Yusufi (Lucknow : Nawal Kishore Press, 1947), Vol. 111; 
p. 85. 
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things religious. R gşi-s (seers)! and prophets are responsible for 
the inception of the first-order literature; Sruta-rsi-s (second-order 
seers aided by the first-order seers),2 on the one hand and 
apostles, companions (sahabah), direct disciples of the prophets, 
and saints (awliyă) on the other, of the second-order literature; 
and Tarka-rsi-s (third-order seers called philosophers) or, to use 
a Vedic expression, Oha-Brahman-s (philosopher-sages),4 or 
Ulama’ (divines) and Mujtahidiin (interpreters), of the third- 
order literature. The first-order literature is technically styled 
‘Sruti’, ‘Wahy’, or revelation; the second-order, ‘Smrti’, ‘Hadith’, 
and Tradition; and the third-order, ‘Itihasa-Puradna’® on the 
one hand and ‘Nibandha’, ‘Tafsir? (commentary), and ‘Fiqh’ 
(theology-cum-jurisprudence) on the other. The Hindu scriptures 
sometimes sug gest that whatever a self-knower has to say is tanta- 
mount to revelation.s Muhammad is also reported to have 
remarked that Muslim divines are like the prophets of Israel 
(Ulama’i ummat-i ka-anbia’i Bani Isra’il). 

According to the Kavya-Mimimsa, the language of revela- 
tion is of three kinds : Brahma, Saiva, and Vaisnava—that is, 
the language of Brahman (masculine) and, his family of Siva, and 
of Visnu—the lord gods responsible for revelation. Of these, the 
language of Brahman is of five kinds : Svayambhuva (of Svayam- 
bhū or Brahman himself), Aisvara (of the Isvara-s that are the 
mental sons, like Bhrgu and others, of Brahman), Arsa (of the 
Rsi-s that are the sons of the Ifvara-s), Arsika (of the Rsika-s 
that are the sons of the Rsi-s), and Arsiputraka-s (of the Arsi- 
putra-s that are the sons of the Rstka-s).° All these kinds have 
been defined and illustrated by RajaSekhara.?_ This topic is also 





Nirukta 1, 0. 

Loc. cit., with Durga's commentary. 

Nirukta 13, 12. 

(Saišir:yā Sākalā) Rg Veda 

Mahabharata ( Gorakhpur : 

Parvan 268, 10. 

6. Kavya-Mimamsa, 
Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad, 1965), pp. 

7. Loc, cit. 


-Samhita 10, 71, 8, read with Nirukia 13, 13. 
Gita Press, 2012-2015 Vikramf), Santi- 
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dealt with in certain Purana-s.1 Incidentally, the Brahminda- 
Purana speaks of seven kinds of the language of the Rsi-s, without 
describing them, however.? 


The differences in religious language described above are 
said to owe their origin to the circumstances of the genesis of the 
various revealed texts (mantra-drsti-s)® or asbabu *n-nuziil (causes 
of the revelations), The circumstances of the genesis of the various 
Vedic texts are, queer enough, reported to be quite secular, such 
as discontent (a-santosa), fear (bhaya), suffering (duhkha), 
happiness (sukha), and sorrow ($oka).4 Many of the verses of the 
Qur’ain, too, are reported to have come down to Muhammad to 


_set right what had gone wrong in his family,° etc. 


It has also to be noted in this connexion that no revealed 
book can be taken to be a revelation in its entirety. Only the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, constituting nearly half of 
it, are regarded as revealed. In the Rg-Veda, there are four 
hymns® which contain Vifvamitra’s curses against Vasistha and 
hence are not heard or read by the descendants of the latter.” It 
is difficult to regard them as revealed or even religious. 


In any case, it is significant that all revelation is not 
thought to te of equal status in the Hindu tradition. The 
Upanisads, for example, divide even the revealed texts into higher 
knowledge (para vidya) and lower knowledge (a-para vidy4).® 
The sayings of the Buddha, too, are divided into those bearing 


l. See, for example, Brahmin {a-Purana, J. L. Shastri, ed. (Delhi : Patna : 


Varanasi : Motilal Banarasidass, 1973), 1, 2, 33, 23 ff. 
2. lbid., 1, 1, 1, 100. 


3. Ibid., 1, 2, 33, 23. 

4. Ibid., 1, 2, 32, 68, for example. 

5. At-Tahr¥m 1-5. 

6. (Sākalā Saifir:ya) Rg-Veda-Saynhita 3, 53, 21-24. 

7. Byhad-Devata, A. A. Macdonell, ed. (2nd issue, Delhi : Patna : Varanasi : 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. V, 4, 23. Cp. Nirukta-Vyiti 4, 14, Vol. I> 
p. 323. 


8. Mundaka-Upanisad ( 5ıb ced., Gorakhpur : Gita Press, 2009 Vikram! )» 
1, 1, 4. ; 
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outward, empirical meanings (neyartha) and those bearing 
inward, transcendental meanings (nitartha).1 Siifism, too, hasa 
kindred distinction to make, the Gistinction between apparent or 
exoteric (majizi) on the one hand and realor esoteric (haqiqi) 
meaning of the Qur’ain on the other. Sabara observes that there 
are Vedic texts which are not helpful to us here or hereafter and 
thus are not fit to be followed in practice 2 

Religious experience or revelation, in its pristine purity, is 
translingual, translatable in various languages. It is published first 
in the language of the subject, giving the impression that its own 
language is the language of the subject. That the content of 
revelation is translingual is well attested to by the fact that it 
translates in different languages. First, there is revelation pure 
and simple, having a translingual character. Then, there is what 
is called auto-interpretation, interpretation by the subject himself. 
Lastly, there is what is called hetero-interpretation, interpretation 
by others—by conpilers, codifiers, doxographers. This is a 
modern distinction almost echoing the Buddhist distinction 
between siddhanta-naya (pure revelation/realization) and desana- 
naya (communication/interpretation). Ninian Smart discovers 
several types of interpretation constituting ‘auto-interpretation’ : 
interpretation after experience, called ‘retrospective interpretation’; 
interpretation during experience, called ‘reflective interpretation’; 
interpretation colouring the content of experience, called ‘in- 
corporated interpretation.’ Well, Muhammad Ali aptly remarks: 





AneustarasNikaya, Bhiksu Jagadish Kashyap, Nalanda Devanagari Pali 
Series (Nalanda : Pali Publication Board, 1960), Duka-Nipita, Bīla- 
Vagga 4, p. 57; Samadhiraja-Siira, 7, 5, Gee in Madhyamaka- 
Sistra-Prasannapada, with Madkyamaka-Sastra, P. L. Vaidya ed., 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 10 ( Darbhanga : Mithila Institute, 1*60 ); 


p. 14; Madhyamaka-Sastva-Prasannapada l, 3, pp. 13-14. 


2. “Yadyapi śrūycrans tathī'py anupakärikatvīn naiva kartavyā bhaveyuh.” 


Sabara-Bhasya 3» l, 7. 
3. Laùkūāvatāra-Sāira, P. L. Vaidya, ed., Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 3 
(Darbhanga : Mithila Institute, 1963), 3, 14-15, p. 60. 


4. Ninian Smart, ‘Interpretation and Mystical Experience’, Religious 


Studios, (1965), I, pp- 75-87. 
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‘The Quran is God’s word truly enough, but it is in man’s 
ill coin’? 


If the relevant verses of the Qur’4n are taken at their face- 
value, they will seem to suggest that not only the meaning but 
also the word «of the Qur’ān is the work of God. The Qurān 
sometimes refers to itself as ‘the word of God? (kalima Allaih),2 
revealed in Arabic.’ Mujaddid-i Alf-i Thani regards the meaning 
as the clad (malbiis) or content and the word as the clothing 
(libas) or continent, ascribing both to the authorship of God.+ 
Iqbal also regards the word of the Qur’an as the work of God.§ 
But some very competent Muslim thinkers have come to the 

conclusion that God’s attribute of speech (kalam) is essentially a 
unity without diversity in respect of meaning (madliil), diversity 
residing in expression (dalalat) only. If the meaning is expressed 
in Hebrew, it is the Torah; if in Arabic, the Qur’an. So, it is 
the expressions or sentences that are various and variegated, not 
the meanings (kalam). Ibn Kalab and Abivl-Hlasan Ash’ari are 
of the same view. Ibn Sina observes that ‘God is eloquent?’ 


(mutakallim) does not mean that He uses sentences or concepts 


represented by words but that God gives knowledge to the 
prophet which does not admit of diversity (ta’addud wa takassur). 
The Qur’an says that God’s command is instantaneous like the 
twinkling of an eye.” He does not have to recite sentences. The 
Prophet received knowledge through the creative intelligence 
(al-aqlu fa’a’al) called an angel and his creative imagination gave 
words to it. Then the Prophet’s heart/mind, originally as ifa 
tabula rasa, became full of words, so that he could hear well 
constructed sentences and passages, witnessing somebody deliver- 


1; Muhammad Ali, My Life, a Fragment (Lahore, 1942), p. 276. 

2. At-Taubah 6. 

43. Ar-R'Ad 37, for example. 

4, See Maktibat-+ Mujaddid-t Alf-t Thani, quoted in Sa'id Ahmad 
Akbarabadi,Wahy-¢ Jlahi, Silsilah-i Nadwatu ‘l-Musanniffn, No. 11 
(2nd impression, Delhi : Nadwatu *l-Musanniffn, 152), pp. 109-110. ~ 

5. Sce Akbarabadi, pp. 110-111. 

G6. Ibid., p. 107. 

7. Al-Qamar 50. 
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ing it.? So, according to Ibn Sina, the meaning of the revelation 
is God-made, but the word of the revelation is man-made. un- 
consciously though. The Mutakallimian Maintain that eloquent 
(kalam) is twofold, verbal eloquence (al-kalamu lafzī ) and 
eloquence of meaning (al-kalamu_nafsi ).2 Akbarabadi quotes 
Arabic verses to show that, when a lover and a beloved talk with 
the eyes, they do not have to use words. Words only follow the 


talk. Eloquence resides in the heart, the tongue simply gives it 
expression.® 


Well, revelation is the substance and interpretations 
accidents. One has to try to penetrate beyond the accidents to 
reach the substance. And the pure revelation thus discovered will 
be found to be in much greater harmony with other specimens 
of pure revelation than the recorded forms of revelation appear 
to be. Much of their mutual differences and contradictions will 
then turn out to be due to the different planes of existence, levels 
of truth, and strata of value they represent. Interpreters of 
religious, especially revelational, language must bear this fact 


in mind. 


Yes, recorded revelation cannot be taken at its face-value. 


The record runs the risk of being fallible, misleading, and far 


from faithful. The poet has well sung : ‘Alas’ the honey of my 
idea has turned sour just after coming into the bottles of words ; 


Afsos ! ki tursh ho gaya shahd-i khayal 
Alfaz ki botaloh men ate Ate. : 


The meaning of revelation ever struggles to find expression 
in language but never succeeds in HG full SESE in 
language. The seer Or prophet is obliged © use aparen 
idiom, to communicate his revelation, but | 


others take it as the only language, the only idiom, in which the | 
could be couched, unmindful of the patent fact that 
n a particular language. 


l ınguage, a particular 


revelation i 
reality is bigger than 1ts expression 1 
_ i ees 

l. Ibn Sinä, Ar-Rtsalaiv 
2. See Akbarabadi, p. 101. 
3. Ibid., pp» 113-114. 


"l-Arsh ah, quoted in Akbarabadi, pp. 29-30. 
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‘Language is smaller than the mind (or idea)? (Vag vai manaso 
hrasiyasi), says the Satapatha-Brahmana.? 


That is why the linguistic analyst who takes the language 
actually used as holding the mirror up to reality in toto can never 
hope to reach the heart or spirit of revelation. All language is 
translation, and translation can never hope to represent the 
original in toto. Revelational language, the best specimen of 
religious language, is marked by a variety of levels of significance 
varying in verifiability and value. The polyvalence of linguistic 
expressions, as, for example, in the Vedic texts, is conducive to 
the development of different levels of significance. Intimations 
from, or experiences of, unobservable phenomena tend to find 
expression in terms of observable phenomena as myths, metaphors, 
or ‘mutashabihat?, not susceptible to the criteria of science, logic, 
or linguistic analysis. The question of their determination and 
truth conditions can be decided, if at all, by comparing and 
collating the various religious experiences available to us. In any 
case, religion tends gradually to outgrow language and regain its 
translingual matrix. Rümī aspires to reach the level where 
language grows without words. 

Ai Khuda ! bi-nm4 tu jan ra 44 maqam 
K’ andar ti bi-harf mi rūyad kalim.? 

According to the Qur’ān, so far as we can see, knowledge 
(ilmu *l-yaqin) seeks certainty (haqqu ’l-yaqin), which, in its 
turn, seeks vision (aynu ?l-yaqin).% 

Religious language is language about the transnatura] and 
the transcendent as the ground and goal of the natural and the 
immanent/empirical. 

The transnatural and transcendent as such has no language 
whatsoever, is unspeakable. That is why the Madhyamikas would 
describe it as the state of silence (tiisnirn-bhava);* they and the 





l. Satapatha-Brahmana, Satyavrata Samasrami, ed., Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903), 1, 4, 4, 7 

2. RoOm!, Mathnawi-t M‘'anawi, Vol. I, pp. 6), 264. 

R. At-Tak&sur 5, 7; Al-H*qqatah 51. 

4. Madhyamaka-Saslra-Prasannapada l; 3, p. 19. 
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Mandikya-Upanisad, as the cessation of all speech (prapafico- 
paSama);! Badhva, as the silent (upaganta‘;2 and so on. This is 
about the yonder side of religion. But even this side of religion 
is pretty beyond language in some of its dimensions. Jf, for 
example, religion is what Rudolf Otto calls the exper ence of the 
numiinous, it cannot be conceptualized, much less propositionalized 
or verbalized. 





le Madhyamaka-Sasiva 1,2; Mandakya-Upanisad 7. 
2. See Savivaha-Bhasya, with Brahma-Sitra, etc. Mahadeva Shastri Bakre 


and Wasudeva Laxman Shastri Panashikara, eds. ( 3rd ed., Bombay : 
Nimaya Sagar Press, 1914 J 3, 2, 17, P. 644. 
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TYPES OF THEOLOGICAL STATEMENTS 


by 
SANGAM LAL PANDEY 


The aim of this paper is to show the lines on which Indian 
Philosophy can be used to constructively guide the discussions 
which are going on in the West over the nature, meanings and 
functions of religious language. It need not recapitulate the 
recent attack and rampage that has been carried on by different 
schools of linguistic analysis against religion, for, it is sufficient 
to point out that at present, as Dr. H. D. Lewis? says, the open 
texture of language is stressed and studied in every acknowledge- 
able circle and a proper place is kept for the language of religion 
in the philosophy of language. Mr. G. J. Warnock’s following 
statement sufficiently describes the present mood of the philo- 
sophers who practise linguistic analysis :— 

‘Jf any one thing is characteristic of contemporary 
philosophy, it would be precisely the. realisation that language 
has many uses, ethical, aesthetic, literary and indeed metaphysical 
uses among them. There is no tendency to say ‘You must not 
(or cannot) say that’; there is a readiness to appraise on its merits 
whatever may be said and for whatever purpose, provided only 
that something is said and words are not used idly.°?2 


It is this background of the spirit of search and toleration 
against which we venture to make some suggestions from the 
lessons of Indian Philosophy for the further advancement of 
language philosophy and religion in the sequel. 


To begin with, the users of religious language in India have 
invariably insisted on its oddity, i. e. the characteristic which 
makes it the very opposite of ordinary language. In the Puranas 





l. Philosophy of Religion, H. D. Lewis, Teach Yourself Book, London, 
1965,.P. 104. 


2. The Revolution in Philosophy, by A, J. Ayer et al, London, 1956.-p. 125. 
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are the carriers of new truths. ‘‘They are paradoxes, i. e. the 
attempts to say something which, in terms of ordinary language, 
cannot be said”.1 In this way, metaphysical propositions which 
are undoubtedly paradoxes, are not non-scnse but full of sense 
which must be explored by the cautious use of language. Ina 
word, Samadhi Bhisa or religious language describes a fact which 
otherwise beggars description. 

Further, when Indian thinkers tried to interpret this language, 
they made a similar distinction, which is made between object- 
language and meta-language in contemporary symbolic logic. 
They discussed Vedic language in ordinary language and often 
maintained a peculiar sort of parallelism between Vedic language 
and ordinary language. Furthermore, according to them, Vedic 
language itself has three levels, Samadhi Bhasa, Laukiki Bhasa 
and Paraktya Bhasa.2 Samadhi Bhasa is the language of meditation. 
It is the religious language par excellence, Laukikt Bhasa is the 
analogical language. It uses analogies and allegories, parables 
and metaphors and the other figures of speech. The relation, for 
example, between the Individual Soul and the Supreme Soul is 
described in this language as that which obtains between two 
birds that are sitting on the same tree.? Again, the Parakiya 
Bhisa means the symbolic language or the use of symbols for 
the description of spiritual reality. The | g-Veda for example, 
describes a religious fact in this language when.it describes an ox 
with four horns, three feet, two heads, seven hands and three 
cords. Obviously, the ox is here a symbol which stands for 
sacrifice (Yajfia). 

These levels of religious language indicate three functions 
of language, denotative, analogical and symbolic. The language 
of meditation denotes a fact. Iltis the language of intuition. 





l. Vide the view of John Wisdom quoted by Margaret Masterman in British 
Phtlosophy in Mid-Century, Ed. by C. A. Mace, London, 1957, 
p. 213. 

2. Sam&dhibhisi pratham’ laukikf ca tathāparā. 
trfyA parakfyeti sts'ra-bh3st tridbī smnā. Sambbugtta. 

3. Rg Veda, l, 164, 20. 

4 Rg Veda, 4, 58, 3. 
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Here is the direct encounter with reality. The Existentialist 
philosophers describe this very language as the existential 
encounter with the Scriptures. Further, analogy is the language 
of understanding or intellect. It is used by saints and philosophers 
alike to point out that which falls beyond the ken of the senses. 
All the arguments for the existence of God are based upon 
analogy, i. e. they use the language of analogy. The cosmological 
argument for the existence of God is its best illustration. Lastly, 
symbolic language is the language of imagination which creates 
its own tools and rules to bring out the structure of the supra- 
sensible reality. 

Now what Indian thinkers appear to maintain is the view 
that all the three levels of language describe a metaphysical fact. 
The language of intuition, the language of intellect and the 
language of imagination describe, tnter-alia, that which is supra- 
sensible. In other words, they are ontological in their final import. 
They are, in fact, pointers to extra-linguistic facts. 


But, it may be alleged, this is a controversial issue. For, there 
are Mīmārhsā philosophers like Jaimini, Kumarila and Prabha- 
kara who maintain that the Veda which is the religious language 
par excellence does not describe any fact at all. They deny, like 
contemporary logical Positivists and Analytical ] hilosophers, that 
religious language has no cognitive value and maintain, like 
Mr. Hare and others that religious language is only conative in 
its meaning. Sankara, however, refutes the view of these philo- 
sophers and proves that the Veda is very much ontological in 
its character. His main argument it based upon the implications 
of commands and prohibitions which are the meanings of the 
Veda according to conativists, for, commands and prohibitions 
imply the existence of facts but for which they cannot be carried 
out.2 Moreover, Sankara argues, that the V eda describes the 
meaning which is religious sui generis and which, as such, is 
irreducible to any other meaning. In other words, the religious 





le Mīmāīńā Sūtra, Jaimini, I, 2, 1. Also vide the opinion of Prabhakara 


quoted by Sankara in Sariakabhasya, 1, l, 4. 
2. Sir rakabhasya, l, 1.4. 
3. Ibid, ‘ 
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language describes a meaning which is basically different from 
logical, ethica), poetic, aesthetic, sociological and historical mean- 
ings. But this does not mean that the Veda does not refer to 
these meanings at al]. In fact, the Veda describes many other 
meanings apart from the religious meaning. But its main scope 
is the religious meaning. This religious meaning of the Veda 
according to Sankara, is the identity between the individual 
soul and the Supreme soul, i. e. Tat Tvan Asi. Other philosophe- 
rs, however, hold that this religious meaning is God-realization 
or liberation from the bondage of the body or action. So it is 
wrong to say that religious language is non—cognitive only. 


This view of Sankara has been assimilated to every system 
of Indian Philosophy and rm ligious language is recognised as pre— 
eminently cognitive in every system of Indian philosophy. But 
it does not mean that the other functions of religious language 
are little considored in Indian philosophy. The emotivists like the 
conativists and the cognitivists are not wanting among Jndian 
philosophers, There are mystics like the Buddha and Kabira who 
lay stress upon the emotive meaning of religious language, partic- 
ularly, the meanings of So’ Ahan Asmi, Sūn y@laiva Ahan and the 
similar statements. They prefer silence to speech. But it must 
be emphasized that their silence is, more often than not, the 
result of a dialectic, it is the result of the Antinomies of Reason 
and so it is not irrational or absurd. It is a kind of language. 
The silence ofthe Buddha is his speech.t This speech is some 
sub-language or underground language whose intentionalities 
are entirely different from those of our spoken language. 
The language of poetry approximates this language, as both of 
them use the suggestive power of word ( Vyajijanasakli ) to 
convey their meaning. But as this language is indescribable 
per definition, it is not called the religious language which is 
used for understanding and preaching religious truths, 


Thus. Indian philosophers have discussed the logic of theolog- 
ical statements threadbare. They have classified theological state- 








l. Avacanam Buddhavacanam, Larikayatayasniva, ed. Buniyin Nanjio, 
Kyoto, 1923, p. 143. 
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ments as positive statements and negative statements. Negative 
statements, accordtng to them, are direct and the positive ones 
are indirect or oblique. The examples of negative statements are 
neti neit, Brahman is not that which is the object of speech and 
senses, etc. etc. Their meaning is literal ( Abhidheya `. Mandana 
Miśra! rightly says that the . Vedic Language directly orlitera- 
lly describes the dissolution of the whole world, as there are 
negative theological statements to this effect. Similarly, the idea 
of a Tradscendent God can be conceived with the help of negati- 
ve statements that are made in respect of such a God. Further 
more, as Sankara Says, every negative statement presupposes some 
positive statements.2 So negative factual statements ultimate- 
ly make a mention of some positive fact. But if it is insisted that 
all determination is negation, then some negative meaning will 
itself become ultimate and philosophy of religion will expl- 
ain it as the transcendent aspect of God who is the supreme 
reality. 

Now, positive theological statements use, by and large, the 
indicative power of word, ( Laksana Sakti ) to convey their meani- 
ng. They have been classified as cognitive and emotive. The 
Indian terms for these statements are “Yatharthavikya ( reality- 
statement ), ROCAKA VĀKA (stimulative statement) and BHAY- 
ANAKA V AKYA ( Awesome statement ).3 Mimamsa philosophers 
have meticulously investigated into the various kinds of Rocaka 
Vakya. They have found it five-fold, Viz., injunction or command 
of duty ( Vidhi ), prohibition ( Nzsedhe ), description of various 
parts of duty ( Mantra ), naming the varicus things used in the 
performance of duty ( Namadheya) and recommendations (Arthav- 
ada )4 The puranic thinkers and,saints have; described the two 
main types of emotive statements, the expression of joy and BE 
expression of the dread. These types of conative and setts 
statements describe the different non-cognitive functions of relig- 
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Erahmastddhs, 4, 3. 


2. Savivakabhasya; 3, 2, 22. 
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7 1932, p. 21. 
4. Arthasanigraha, ed. and translated by D. V. Gokhle, Peona, »P 
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ious language with which we are litile concerned here. For our 
present purposes, however, it is sufficient to note that according 
to Indian philosophers no conative or emotive function of religio- 
us language is feasible without the belief in its congitive function, 
for, commands and the like presuppose its congitive meaning. If 
there be no God, if there be no knowledge of God, then the 
conative and emotive functions of religious language would have 
no force to produce commands and the like. 


Now to proceed further in the investigation of cognitive funct- 
ions of religious language, let us consider the levels of religious 
language that we have described above. They give us three divi- 
sions of cognitive statements, namely, the statement of intuition 
or direct encounter with reality, analogical statement or the 
statement of understanding and the symbolic statement or the 
statement of imagination. Analogical statements and symbolic 
statements are obviously related to the systems of Science and 
Art respectively. For, analogy and symbolism require an order 
of ideas which is supplied to them by Science ard Art respecti- 
vely. But the statement of intuition does not appear to have any 
connection with any order or system of ideas. It seeme to be an 
isolated experience of the person who nas it. But a little thinking 
reveals that this is not the case, for, no experience can be isolated 
from its fraternity. The statement of intuition is related to an 
historical—cum-mythological order in the same way as the analo- 
gical statement is related to a system of observations. Fortunately 
we find that to the above types of theological statements are 
added the historical-cum-mythological statements ( Itihtsa-Pura- 
na-Vacana ) by the Indian exponents of religious language. These 
statements may be regarded as the statements of understanding- 
cum-imagination. They are, on the one hand, the extension or 
develpomert of the intuitive statements,! and on the other hand 
the presupposition and axiomatics for the very possibility of int- 
uitive stitements.4 Thus, it is apparent that the i: tuitive stat. 





le Mahabharata Adtparya (Gita Press), I, 267. 


2. Puranam sarvasistranim prathamam Brahmanņā smrtam. 


Anantaram ca vaktrebhyo vedāstasya vinissrtah. Maisyapurana. 
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ement and _historical-cum-mythological statement mutually 
entail each other. The meaning of intuitive statement is 
interpreted and verified by historical-cum—mythological 
statement which receives its content from the intuitive 
statement itself. Ina sense, the intuitive stitement is the prius 
of the historical-cum--mythological statement, which is, in its 
turn, the verifier of intuitive statement. But there is a sense in 
which the _ historical--cum--mythological statements are the 
prius of the intuitive statement. Or, Ttihasa—Purana is the prius 
of the Veda. As some intuitive truths are entailed by systems 
of Mathematics and Science, so religious intuition is also entailed 
by a historical--cum--mythological system. 


At this juncture, two questions deserve our special consi- 
deration. First, what is the relation between the statement 
. of intuition and mythology? Second, what is the relation between 
history and mythology, or more precisely, what is the relation 
between the history of religious intuitions and mythology? 
The classical Indian anwer to both these questions is by and 
large, very simple and straightforward; historical description 
is inseparably connected with mythological statement of intuition, 
But this view has been recently opposed by Swami Daydnanda 
( 1824--1883 ) who has advocated to get at the meaning of the 
Veda without the intermediary of the Puranas. Hehas demyth- 
clogized the Veda and tried to interpret it scientifically. Sr 
Aravinda ( 1872-1950 ) has further developed his line of Vedici 
enegesis and demonstrated that the Veda describes the experien- 
ces which can be had here and now by those who follow the 
path of integral Yoga. The radical theology of these sa es has 
been recently confirmed in the demythologization theory of 
Rudolf Bultmann ( 1884 ),! who states that the central Kers 
gma of Christianity can be gained a fi resh asa living experience 
even if the historical Jesus is separated from the Christ of Myth- 


nn a a a a a 
l. Vide Jesus Christ and Mythology, 


For his demythologization theory see shorter writin 
Existence and Faith ed. Shubert Ogden. The libscar Collens, 
19-20, 


Rudolf Bultmann, Newyork, 1958. 
gs by Rudolf Bultmann, 
1964, pp- 
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ology. Furthermore, he tries to demythologize the New Testament 
-and describe God non—mythologically. He advocates that almost 
everything inthe New Testament excepting the Central Kery- 
gma, can be understood as the descriptions of the modes of 
personal existence. In terms of Indian Philosophy his demythol- 
opization means that the teaching of Tat tvan asi can be realised 
in one’s own life without any reference to mythology or Puranas. 
So what Bultmann says, Indian Philosophers have been saying 
for over a millenium, that is, self—realization can be achieved 
by either of the two ways, the way of intuition ( Sruti ) and the 
way of mythology ( Purana ), The former is the path of know. 
ledge and the latter is the path of Bhakti. The path of knowl- 
edge is the path of Jesus and the path of Bhakti is the path of 
Paul. Thus what Bultmann aims at, is not the elimination of 
all myths but the elimination of those mythologies that have 
been added to the religion of Jesus by Paul and his followers. 
Like his Indian predecessors, Swami Dayananda and Sri 
Aravinda he believes in the central kerygma and rejects the 
mythologies that have grown around it. His theology is exactly 
the same as the Vedic enegesis of Swami Daydnanda and Sri 
Arayinda, viz. it is in terms of personal experiences and is free 
from mythologies. But all of thém believe that God descends to 
man and speaks to him. So they in the myth of revelation. Now 
the question arises—‘Is this myth an isolated phenomenon ?’ The 
traditional Indian answer to this question is that no myth can 
be separted from its fraternity and hence the tacit acceptance of 
any One myth implies the whole system of mythology. So, as 
the attempts of Swami Daydnanda and Sri Aravinda to free the 
Veda from the Puranas have failed because of the inherent contra- 
dictions underlying them, the demythologization of the New Testa- 
ment made by Rudolf Bultmann, is tco bound to fail because of 
the same contradictions. The problem is rot to reduce the number 
of myths, but to have myths or no myth at all. Therefore, let us 
examine the view whether total dc-mythologization, the complete 
elimination of all myths is possible. If a complete separation of 
historical Jesus from the mythical Christ is made, then no body 
can live the historical Jesus here and have the instructions or 


: 
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Gospels from God directly, for Jesus receiving the teaching of 
God is a Myth as simple as any other myth. In fact, the entire 
divine personality of Jesus is a myth irrespective of the fact whe- 
ther we call it historical or mythological. The religious meaning 
is numious (Rahasya) and as such it is inalienably connected with 
myth. Accorcingly, religious language is inseparably bound with 
mythmaking and it is impossible to separate the husk of mythol- 
ogy from the kernel of religion. So when we take a wider meaning 
of myth and demythologizaiion, then it is impossible to live like 


Jesus and have the demythologization of the New Testament. 


Asa matter of fact no religious experience is possible without 
myth, no existentia] encouter with the Gospels is possible with- 
out myth-making, and no religious language can openly be used 
without mythology, Religious language is thus irredeemably 
connected with mythology. If it is not so, then the difference 
between the Buddha and Jesus, between the Buddha and Moha- 
mmad would obliterate and with this would go away the differ- 
ence of all religious denominations. So practising demythologiza- 
tion and vindicating the possibility of going to the Trinity 
through Christ and Christ alone is a contradiction—in-terms. 
The authentic practitioner of demythologization would not be a 
Christian, a Jew, a Buddhist, a Muslim, a Hindu ora follower 


of any other religion. He would be an arhat or pratyeka buddha 
by himself and would have neither a teacher nor a discsiple, 
would neither initiate anyone nor be initiated by anyone, for, 
all initiation is a patent myth. Evidently, therefore, every histor- 
ical statement of religious experience is connected with mytho” 
logy. The Indian Theory of admixture of history and mythology 
correctly designates this religious truth. Ina word, the statement 
of intuition and the historical-cum—mythological statements, 


mutually entail each other. There is no watershed between 
them, 
Now we have come to a stage at which we may put all the 


types of theological statements in a tabular form: 
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TABLE OF THEOLOGICAL STATEMENTS 


Theological Statements 





/ 
Negative —> Positive 
factual statements statements 


Cognitive Conative Ernotive 
| 

















Statement Statement Symolic Expression Expression 

of intuition of analogy statement} of Joy of the Dread 
MM 

Historical- e l Be [es | 

cum-mytho- Injunction Prohibition Descript- Naming Recom 

logical ionof things menda- 

statement duty tions 


N. B. :—The arrow in this table means entailment. For example 
the arrow between negative factual statement and positive 
statement means that the former entails the latter. 


This Table may be used to discover all the functions and 
meanings of religious language and to understand the genuine 
nature of religion and its relation with psychology, ethics, liturgy, 
science, aesthetics, history and mythology. It gives a model of 
statements which may be found useful in the domain of ordinary 
language too. It helps us successfully analyze those meanings 
which ordinary language goes on tatuously investigating ad infi- 
nitun. 


A little more consideration over the Table of theological 
statements will reveal that it contains three varieties of statements 
logical, deontological and psychological. Negative factual stat- 
ements and positive cognitive statements are logical in the true 
sense of the word. Their truth-value canbe verified. Further, 
conative statements are deontological and the emotive ones are 
psychological. The whole logic of religious language is, thus, 
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highly complicated and interesting. When studied systematica- 
lly it may exercise a tremendous influence upon the present 
course of the logic of ordinary language. A fact of much imp- 
ortance in this context is the methodology of religion which 
limits empiricism and sets up an alternative to it. The users 
of religious language openly declare that they are lovers of 
indirect knowledge and haters of sense-experience.2 They turn 
down the appeal to sense experience as insignificant and propose 
an appeal to intuitive experience. But, curiously enough, they 
do admit that their intuitive experience can be justified and reco- 
vered by logic.2 In this way, they have their own logic of the- 
ology which conflicts from A to Z with the logic of natural 
science. Naturally therefore, whena man is dissatisfied with 
natural science, he turns to the logic of theology for new light, 
new logic and new life. Herein lies the perennial value of 
religious language. 


-e 


1. ParokSa-priy% vai dev3h, pratyakga-dvisah. 
2. Manusmyti, XII, 106. 





The Structure of Religious Languages 


By 
N, S. S. RAMAN 


I 


The title I am giving to this humble paper may sound 
somewhat perplexing, because I am here speaking of ‘religious 
languages’ rather of a ‘religious language’. It is my cy 
that the expression of, and response to religious experience 
is not manifested always, and perhaps seldom, in the logical 
or propositional form. But under the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of religious philosophy, we have got accus- 
tomed to speak of a ‘logic of religion’ or ‘language of religious 
discourse’ to characterise the logical or linguistic analysis of 
the propositions in which theological arguments are expressed. 
For example, the scholastic arguments for the existence of God 
(more particularly the instance of Anselm’s celebrated essay 
‘Why the atheist is a fool’) belong to this tradition. The 
commentators on religious texts have also been scrupulously 
‘logical’ in their approach to religious experience. Professors 
of philosophy and theology are perpetrators of this scholastic 
tradition. The climax of the academic tradition of philoso- 
phy of religion is represented to-day by the so-called linguistic 
analyst, who makes it his function to subject to a close analyti- 
cal scrutiny, some common statements on God, soul and 
other topics concerning religious belief. . 


But here there is a divergence of opinion among the 
Anglo-Saxon thinkers. Logical positivists (e.g. A. J. Ayer) 
following on Wittgenstein dismissed religious statements as 
pseudo-propositions falling into the same class as metaphysical 
statements. And like ethical statements, religious statements 
were also emotive having no meaning. This prompted 
Gilbert Ryle to make his famous remark that ‘in our half 


se 
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century, philosophy and theology have not been on speaking 
terms’??1. However, a later phase of logical positivism has 
compromised with theology on certain points. But they are 
still indifferent to a theological Weltanschauung, though they 
no longer regard theological] statements as being devoid of 
significance. That is why they talk af ‘the logic of religion’ 
and subject ‘religious language’ toa close analytical scrutiny 
(as they would subject ordinary-language statements also to 
such scrutiny).? 


But the logical positivist as well as the logical analyst are 
using ‘language’ ina somewhat narrow sense. They would 
grant the status of language to mathematical expressions, but 
not to language of art. (Wittgenstein does use the analogy 
of music and the musical score very often.) Wittgenstein 
seems to be thinking of language ina narrow propositional 
sense, when he says for example that ‘Philosophy is a 
battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by 
means of language’’. (Philosophical Investigations, 109). 
Earlier however, Wittgenstein had curtailed the function of 
language, which is to ‘mirror’ or ‘picture’ reality (the meta- 
phors are Wittgenstein’s). He had declared in the Tractatus i . 
«To give the essence of a proposition means to give 
the essence of all description, and thus the essence of 
the world’, (5.4711) and ‘The limits of my language 
mean the limits of my world”, (5.6) and again 
«The totality of propositions is language? (4.001). _ 
The logician does not want the horizons of language to be 
widened. In particular, the Anglo-Saxon logical analyst does 
not want to be liberated from what Nietzsche called ‘the 
prison-house of language’S. We cannot throw off the rational 


a 
1. Quoted by Basil Mitchell, Faith and Logic, Introduction, p. 2, London, 


1950. 

On this point see Basil Mitchell, Op. cit. pp. 2-6, 

Nietzsche : Gesammelte Werke (Musarion Edition, Munich, 1926-29), 
Vol. XIX, p» 34. See also Erich Heller's essay ‘Ludwig Wittgenstein : Un- 
philosophical Notes’ in the volume New Essays on Religious Language, 
Ed, by Dallas M. High, New York, 1969, 
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scheme which binds our interpretation of all modes of 
communication including the ‘religious’. The supremacy of 
thè logical, of the prosaic should be challenged. One can 
break out of the prison-house only if man is liberated from 
the compulsions of faith, of philosophy and dogma. This 
liberation is achieved according to Nietzsche in the death 


of God. 
TI 


A serious and exhaustive study of symbolism at various 
levels of the aesthetic and the religious has already been made 
by writers like E. Cassirer?, W. M. Urban? and S. Langer. 
Their method involves mapping out the entire range of 
aesthetic symbolism from poetry, plastic arts, drama, myth 
etc., and it would include even the symbolism of science, 
religion and metaphysics. Karl Jaspers throughout his 
works also deals with the problem of symbolism in his 
doctrine of ciphers. The ciphers are essentially symbols 
standing for the transcendental; they are spontaneous and 
arise only in an authentically existential situation, which 
armchair philosophy can only seek to analyse and explain 
inadequately. Immanuel Kant in his Critique of Judgement 
had also spoken of ciphers asthe beautiful language through 
which Nature ‘speaks to us’.5 The emotive content of] 
ciphers cannot of course be isolated from their over-als 
meaning, which only an authentic being can grasp. Thu- 
Jaspers . deals with ‘ciphers’ of transcendence (which he con 
trasts with the ‘signa’ of existence) at various levels of man’s 
intellectual and emotional activity—Philosophy, Art, Religion. 


For a serious study of religious language, we have to take 
into account the entire range of. religious symbolism as 
expressed through the various religious texts, through forms 


——————— 


l. in Philosophie dey Symbolischen Formen, 2 Vols. Daimstadt, 1956, 
2. in Language and Reality, London, 1939, 
3. in Feeling and Foym, London, 1953. 


_ 4, in Philosophie, Vol. III, pp. 1296. (Berlin[Heidelberg, 1956). 


5. Critique of Judgement, 42. 
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of literature (e.g. dialogue, drama, poetry, mythology, 
aphorisms etc.) through plastic artsand music. It would be 
necessary to structuralize the entire range of symbolism. 
The criteria for such ‘structuring? would not only be the 
linguistic meaning and logical relationship, but also their 
emotional content. Nicolai Hartmann has given us the 
procedure for stratification in the realm of ethics and meta- 
physics.1 What he calls ‘strength’, ‘height’ and ‘depth’ in 
the stratification of values can be applied to the ordering of 
the religious symbols. It is difficult of course to structurize 
religious symbols according to their emotional content, or 
according to their ‘depth’. It requires what Hartmann 
would characterize as ‘IWVertsicht? or an evaluative perceptivity 
to penetrate into the depth of the emotional meaning. This 
perspective is not unlike that of literary appreciation and 
criticism. Understanding the full significance and depth of 
the various orders of symbolism is in fact somewhat similar 
to what Plato would call ‘epekeina tes ousias’?, i.e. going 
beyond the logical and metaphysical world of the intelligible 
to the ‘meta-noetic’, i.e. going beyond the mere world of 
metaphysical knowledge to the non-sensory inner core to 
which Eduard Spranger referred as the ‘unsinnlich Innere’ 
somewhat similar to the Greck conception of ‘prosopon’ the 
inner countenance of being. Thus the procedure for the 
structurizing of religious language is neither logical nor 
ontological nor even axiological but hermeneutic. 


It therefore, appears to me to be somewhat frivolous merely 
to indulge in ‘logical analysis’ of religious language as the 
Anglo-Saxons have done. To talk of ‘logic of religious 
language’ is as absurd as talking of ‘logic of pcetry’. Besides 
it would be doing rank injustice to religion if we reduce it to 
a ‘theology’. In my opinion, the Anglo-Saxon tendency to 
analyse religious language suffers from this confusion of 
religion with ‘theology’. The procedure for ordering religious 





1. Refer in particular to his Astheltk, Berlin, 1953. See also his Aufbau dey 
yealen Welt, Berlin, 1940. 


2. The Republic, 509 b, 
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language is no doubt a priori, by which the intellect tries to 
grasp the inner meaning and coherence of subject-matter, 


but this can be supplemented by an a posteriori procedure of 


descriptive understanding and interpretation. But to ignore 


the inner core of religious experience while considering 
religious language as expressed in theological argumentation 
is to present only one side of the picture. 


The Nature of the Religious Language 


By 
Dr. (Mrs.) LAKSHMI SAXENA 


Statement of the Problem : 


Philosophy inthe 20th century took a new turn when it 
brought into disrepute the metaphysician by declaring that 
most of the problems which it dealt with were linguistic 
problems in disguise. The target was the Idealistic School 
which spoke about the Absolute, Ultimate Reality, Being 
and essences and it appeared that the greater the obscurity in 
the language employed the profounder ought to be the thought 
underlying it. The new group which opposed the use of such 
language was known as the Vienna School. It’s adherents 
settled down to the important task of a criticism of the 
philosophical language and eliminated most of the traditional 
problems relating to God, Soul and Immortality by declaring 
them to be Psuedo Problems. The Principle which they 
accepted as the touchstone of the meaningful was the Veri- 
fication Principle and verification had reference to Sense- 
experience. The only exception for them was in regard to 
logical and mathematical propositions because they were 
tautologies. 


It was obvious that though ‘the insight of these thinkers 
was fairly right within the restricted sphere for which it was 
formulated it could not be fruitful if stretched beyond those 
limits. If rigorously adhered to as was done by some of the 
ardent proponents of the school, it was definite it would have 
to exclude much of the conversations, not to say the most 
interesting part of the conversations of civilised human 


beings.+ 


CE er TS he 
1, Geddes Mac Gregor, Introduction to Religious Philosophy, 1968, p. 322. 
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Some of the earlier exponents of the doctrine however, 
like Wittgenstein saw the consequences from the very 
commencement and so did not fall into its snare. But still to 
the inebriated few whatever could not satisfy the criterion of 
verifiability was not intelligible and so could not be the 
subject of any fruitful discussion, A new school sprang up 
in ethics known as New-Subjectivism with many variations 
and the pattern could very conveniently be extended to the 
sphere of the aesthetic and religious as well. 


Whatever be our attitude towards the New School cne 
thing was clear namely that, it realized the intimate relation- 
ship existing between language and facts. What it did not 
realize was the truth that not all facts were of the same kind 
and so no single language could do justiceto them. In other 
words, since sense bound thought was not the only form of 
cognitive experience (for besides the cognitive there were other 
forms of experiences), it was clear that a language intimately 
adapted to its requirements could not satisfy the requirements 
of other experiences. The fundamental insight was fairly 
right but on account of its very restricted validity and on 
account of the fact that it was stretched beyond its limits the 
result was a doctrine which was more stiffling than illumina- 
ting. 


Limits of Ordinary Language : 

Each one of us is aware of the fact that ordinary language 
fails to communicate our intimate experiences of life—our 
joys, griefs and despair. Often we are mute for want of 
expression and sometimes we just do not wish to express 
ourselves in words. We ccmmunicate most naturally and 





1. Students of mstaphysics are conversant with the views of philosophers on 
the subject. K, C. Bhattacharya has spoken of 4 forms of thought, 
empirical; pure; psychic and transcendental. Bradley likewise speaks of 
an onversation of thought in a Supra-relational immediate experience, 
Bergson however goes to present a view which is staggering at first sight 
that empirical thought having pragmatic orientation is not a cognitive 

» faculty by virtue of which reality can be intuited, 
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most effectively by a touch, ora gesture or even a tear in our 
eyes. What word however carefully chosen could be more 
expressive than that. 


Again, the gifted amongst us—those charged with a fiery 
imagination anda sensitivity for the aesthetic, have realized 
the inadequacy of ordinary speech, with its emphasis on the 
‘definite’, to convey their intuitions. In other forms of Art 
too where language is not the medium colours and sound 
vibrations convey equally well what the artist wished to 
convey more effectively than words. It is a question of 
charging ones medium— whether it be word, colour or sound 
vibrations, with significance which has its source in the 
subjective being of man more than the objective world he 
inhabits!. Where ‘words’ are the medium of communication 
the creative imagination of the poet, the novelist or the 
dramatist charges very simple words with an extraordinary 
Suggestivity. The greater the artist the greater his dexterity 
in the use of words but one must remember that those words 
shall have an appeal only for those who have a sensitivity 


capable of responding to the suggestivity of the words 


employed. 


The Religious Commitment : 


What is true of the aesthetic is true of the moral language 
and is in an infinitely greater measure true of the religious 
language also. To all outward appearances the language of 
moral discourse and the religious discourse may not differ 
from the ordinary, but in its suggestiveness and appeal it 
touches a level which is for removed from the ordinary. 
That is why in religious discourse we find 4 continual employ- 
ment of analogies, stories and parables which abound ina 
suggestivity unique of its kind and one which cannot be 
made intelligible with reference to the ordinary experiences 
of life. For in all kinds of religious experiences though the 
language used may be very ordinary there is a sense of 
commitment which endows it with an altogether new dimen- 





1, The entire Aesthetics inspired by Kant amply substantiates our contention. 
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sion. Thatis why for those who are not initiated into that 
kind of life the same words convey absolutely nothing. 


We have all seen the spectacle of thousands of people 
going tothe temple or the church but when they come out 
of it they resume their normal lives just what they were and 
their so called religious life runs tangent to their normal life.? 


But to the initiated few the language of the rituals is itself 
charged with a message fromthe above. It is the medium 
in and through which they establish a contact with the 
Divine. Even such a simple thing like the lighting of a 
candle or the burning of an incense becomes meaningful. 
For like switching on the light the act becomes an instrument 
wherewith a contact with the divine is immediately esta- 
blished. With increase in devotion the devotee begins to 
receive messages from the divine and is able to decipher what 
it means for him. 


The language of the rituals, we repeat, has significance 
only for the initiated and initiation means some kind of a 
commitment which to the non-initated is devoid of value. 
But this commitment which is deeper than the moral commi:- 
ment does not stop short at the state of rituals. Soon this stage 
is Ouigrown for it has ceased to be useful. One begins to feel 
that these hinder the communion with the divine. 


The second stage develops into the form of a number of 
relationships with the divine—each according to the taste and 
the temperament of the devotee. Hindu religion speaks of 
‘Navadha bhakti’ or the nine forms under which God is 
worshipped. The lord appears tosome asa child, or com- 
panion or parent and to a few even as the beloved. The 





l. Kierkegaard has in a very illuminating manner brought out the significance 
of Faith which is higher than Reason in his book ‘Fear and Trembling." 
‘The whole book centres around unravelling the deeper significance of 
**Sacrifice’” which Abraham is called upon to make and what from the 
ethical point of view could be described as “Killing,” It is this ‘Faith’ 


which sustains Abraham and ii is this which makes his philosophy a 
religious onc, 
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language of the devotee resembles in its outward form the 
ordinary language of love. But deep within the imperceptible 
sense of commitment endows it with a singular tone—the like 
of which is not to be encountered in the life of the ordinary 
man. The ordinary man livesa surface life. The conscious- 
ness which activates him is the divisive consciousness which 
cannot speak the language of love. 


The language of love begins witha life of dedication to 
the object. of one’s love. By no other desire is such a man 
swayed except the one desire to do something for one’s 
beloved in thought, word, and deed. Like the ‘flame’ he is 
seized with an all-consuming passion and his whole life is a 
ceascless act of surrender anda giving away at the altar of 


the divine. 


Finally religions speak of a still higher dimension of the 
religious expericnee. It is one in which the two have 
coalesced to exist in a state of ‘atonement’. The dividing 
line between the ‘I? and the ‘Thov’ is no longer seen. The 
devotee doesn’t retain cven that much of itself to call itself 
the ‘I’. In such a state the devotee transcends the necessity of 
speech altogether for ‘Stillness’ is more dynamic and expressive 
than words. Of this state of Felicity the mystic sometimes 
speaks—but of which he can only speak when he has been 
through the experience, i.e. when experience is over. As the 
poet says of Poetry that it is an emotion recollected in tran- 
quility so of the religious language at this stage one can say 
it conveys experience recollected in tranquility. 


From the above it must be clear that religions are multi- 
dimensional and so need multidimensional language to do 
justice to the diversity of its contents. In the early stages of 
religious development symbols are used and their use 
is useful. These prove doubly useful. They help us 
-in switching off all thoughts of the earthly life 
which we live ordinarily and it enables us to link ourselves 
with the fontal source within and above ourselves. Let us 
remember once again all this is possible only for the dedicated 
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few. It should also be remembered that these symbols have 
got to be continually vitalized by the live touch of authentic 
experiences otherwise they become stale and inefficacious. 
Again one set of symbols may not satisfy all, so these have got 
to be adjusted according to the needs and requirements of the 
developing soul. In the higher stages of the religious devel- 
opment these cease to be useful and it is to draw our attention 
to this fact that the great saint Vivekananda said. ‘It is good 
to be born in a church but it is bad to die there’. By ‘church’ 
in the present context Vivekananda means religion at the level 
of rituals. So if we have to be true to our religious aspiration 
we have to rise above that level. They have a preparatory 


value and can be likened to the K.G. class in a primary 
School. 


In the second stage religious consciousness extricates itself 
from the complexity of symbols and creeds and owns and 
develops the language of love. Is is a slow but dedicated 
process directed toward an encounter with the Divine. We 
continue to reccive intimations ofits Presence, Even these 
send the soul in raptures and when finally it is face to face with 
the Divine it becomes speechless. For what words can comm- 
unicate the splendour of a Reality which is more luminous 
than the luminosity ofa thousand suns ‘bursting forth all at 
once in the heavens’. Even that image would hardly approach 
the splendour of the mighty Lord.: Of this form the Lord 
says to Arjuna it cannot be seen by anyone else than you, 
either through the study of Vedas or of rituals or again through 
gifts, sacrifices, or austere penances.2 Again, says the lord 
to Arjuna, of his four armed form—gentler than the first one, 
‘This form of Mine (with four arms) which you have seen is 
exceedingly dificult to perceive, Even the gods are always 
eager to behold this form’.® Again speaking ofits nature, He 
says, ‘Neither by study of Vedas nor by penace, nor by charity 


nor by ritualcan Ibe seen in this form (with four arms) as 


l. B. Gia, Ch. X1, 12. 
2. B. GIA, Ch. XI, 48. 
3. B, GIA, Ch, X1, 52, 
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you have seen me’. ‘Through single minded devotion however, 
I can be seen in this from (with four arms) and known in 
essence and even entered into, O valiant Arjuna’. 


‘Arjuna, he who works for my sake, depends on Me, is 
devoted to Me, has no attachment, and is free from malice 
toward all beings, reaches Me’. 


From the above it must be clear that for an encounter 
with the Divine the entire personality of the devotee has to 
undergo a radical transformation. And the entire process of 
transformation is so intricate and subtle that it is incapable 
of being expressed through the medium of a language devel- 
oped essentially to suit the conveniences of our pragmatic life. 
As the personality of the religious grows from within mellows 
and matures, so words also mellow from within and assume a 
‘thue?’ which is not discernible to the ordinary eye. 


Is it cognitive ? a ‘Yes’ and a ‘No’ both: 


Again, since religious experience itself is not uni-dimens- 
ional One language cannot be expected to do justice to it. The 
question pertinent at this stage is, can we call such a language 
cognitive ? The answer in my opinion would be both a ‘Yes’ 
anda ‘no’. It could be called cognitive in the sense that it 
speaks of a Reality which is ‘seen’ by the aspirant. But beca- 
use the word ‘cognitive’ ordinarily stands for a form of cons- 
ciousness distinguishable from the affective and the volitional, 
religious experience which is neither simply cognitive nor 
purely affective, but a unique amalgm of the two cannot 
be called cognitive in the ordinary use of the term. And for 
the same reason religious language is not simply communi- 
cative. In short it does not simply speak of ‘facts’ existing 
within or independently of the individual consciousness. It 
conveys the person’s deepest involvement with the phenomena 
it is not only wishing to decipher but something with which 
it is wanting to establish a meaningful dialogue. A ‘commit 
ment? it truly is and a commitment of the deepest kind. That 





Je B. Gta, Ch. XI, 52, 55. 
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word is very suggestive, in my opinion, and therefore nothing 
which is purely objective can do justice to it neither language 


nor facts. 


Finally I should like to say that the question of the nature 
of religious experience and language isa very difficult one. 
We hardly possess the requisite authority to effectively deal 
with it. We can only speak on the subject on the basis of the 
utterances of seers and saints who have held the light and 
also on the basis of the evideuce supplied to us by men and 
women around us whom we call aspirants or the seekers of 
the light. Allthat we can say is that the religious language 
is charged with a wonderful suggestivity and is capable of 
eliciting response only in those who possess the required 
sensitivity for the spiritual. Further that its closest analogue 
can be had in the esthetic and the moral. 





Religious Languages 


By 
AVTAR SINGH 


A very vital area of human experience and activity is 
known as religion. People are generally born ‘‘in’’ a certain 
religious tradition and fall back upon it for a wide variety of 
‘sinformation?? and guiding “norms”, though this may be 
in differing degrees in the different cultures. It is therefore, 
natural and necessary for the philosophers to exhibit interest 
in the language of religious information and ideals. 

It may be helpful if we begin with the observation that 
religious language may not present any problem toa large 
majority of people, and consequently, any impact of a theore- 
tical discussion of the problems of religious language may 
prove to be restricted in terms of application and utility. In 
the normal empirical world religious language attracts 
attention for a pragmatic purpose. One of the most common 
paradigm of this situation arises in case of a dialogue. If, 
for the sake of convenience only, we may call a religious 
person belonging to one religious tradition as A, and 
religious person belonging to another religious tradition as 
B, the dialogue could be between A and A, A 
and B, and, B and B. These groups may further 
include Al and At if the two have identical religious 
consciousness. This identity of consciousness belonging to 
another religious tradition in the dialogue may be possible if 
the two share the same meaning content of the language 
symbols used by them—which, empirically speaking, may 
sometimes be fairly difficult. The fact that in life there may 
be Al to A100 or more will show possibilities of some com- 
plications in a religious dialogue. Even particular pro- 
positions, much less general religious propositions, may or may 
not convey the identical meanings to the two parties toa 
dialogue. We should, thcrefore, take note of the fact that if the 
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particular propositions present the above stated difficulty, any 
hasty generalisations as to the nature of principles in all the 
religious traditions may be anti-empirical and perhaps some- 
times too a-priori to be true in experience. Secondly, a 
dialogue may require a clear specification of the problem or 
subject matter, the way or method suited tothe problem for 
reaching the solution, and some agreement on the meaning 
of the proposition. ‘This religious proposition or statement 
is true”. The importance of the last will become clearer 
from what I am going to say now. I work in the Department 
where each religious tradition has bcen allotted a block and 
the front portion of Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam and Sikhism carry a line from the scripture of each 
tradition. All the quotations hold up ‘Truth’ as the ultimate 
value. The one housing Hindu Siudies, however, keeps us 
reminding that “Truth is one, Sages call it by many names’’. 
This may perhaps mean that different ‘truth statements’ in a 
dialogue are merely a reflection of a difference in the religious 
language. One could, perhaps, hope that if these truth- 
propositions were to be reduced to a mutually agreed identical 
language symbols, the difference in the truth-propositions 
found in different religious traditions would only 
be indicative of a different paraphrasing in one’s language 
possibly due to a process of cultural conditioning. The 
differenees are, therefore, merely verbal and not material. 
However, someone may point out at this stage that sages 
operating within the identical language-symbol structure have 
verbalised different expressions of truth. These differences 
within the same religious tradition seem to contradict our 
earlier view that the differences are merely verbal. Looking 
for a possible test here I may refer toa hymn of Guru Nanak 
where he says that ‘Truth is higher than everything else but 
practised truth is higher still’. This has been stressed by him 
in many religious dialogues. Practice-in this special meaning 
—may therefore constitute the test of truth-propositions and 
truth-beliefs. It is perhaps this criterion to which Socrates 
refers in his dictum ‘Knowledge is virtue’. The practice 
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may of course be viewed from an evolutionary perspective in 
relation to the finite individual. Setting up of practice asa 
test in a dialogue, may be objected toasa reference to the 


result. The whole series of objections against various forms 
of pragmatism and instrumentalism may readily come to our 
mind. But then perhaps it is too early in this paper to push 
the argument so far and get involved in working out an 
elaborate structure of metaphysical assumptions. My primary 
purpose for referring tothe Vedic quotation was to direct 
our attention to an assertion that truth in the ultimate sense 
is one, the difference being only a matter of difference in 
expression or communication or just another name. An 
identity of experience is assumed here. 


We may now proceed with the problem of religious 
language from another but allied perspective. It has often 
occurred to me that some of the difficulties encountered in an 
analysis of the religious language cannot be completely 
divorced from the contents of its religious beliefs. This may 
partly explain absence of, or significant difference of the 
nature of, the problems of religious language in various 
religious traditions. For example, the relative absence or 
presence of the mythology in different religious traditions 
may necessitate different approaches to the understanding and 
analysis of the religious language in the relevant religious 
traditions. It may be undeniable that most of the analyses 
of the religious language attempted in the West are based on 
the metaphysical assumptions or assertions of a particular 
religious tradition. A sharp division between the world of 
the sinful man and the transcendent Kingdom of God has 
sustained the young believers from their early childhood and 
religious education to their later philosophical adulthood. 
Once is, therefore, not very surprised when he finds some of 
the great scholars or philosophers of the analysis schools 
working hard to find meaning in religious language but 
invariably coming up against the hard and fast chasm 
between indicative language of this world and trans-human 
reality of God—both theistic as well as Impersonal Absolute. 
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In fact the psyche and the culture which has sustained them 
or what constitute their self-makes it possible for them to get 
out of the difficulty. While they are anxious to order their 
religious belief into a systematic theory of language, they are 
almost invariably frustrated in their attempts. This has also 
given rise to fear in some minds and rejection of the very 
attempt to analyse the religious language. In this connection 
a scholar has remarked that ‘‘the investigation of the language 
of religion, though it has played an intermittent background 
mu:ic to the substantive theological work of the last quarter- 
century, has never been fully accented by theologians, or 
overcome the suspicion that it was an interloner in religious 


studies anda dangerous one at that’’. He further refers to 
another article which ‘implied that on philosophy’s terms 


verificationism had settled the issue of the possibility of 
meaningful talk about God, and settled it mnegatively’’?. 
What is forgotten here is the fact that when a certain method 
of analysis is founded on eertain assumptions, The conclusions 
of the analysis largely are an uninfdding of its assumptions. 
In away, the analysis is merely a restatement of the assum- 
ption itself. This then seemsto move inacircle even when 
someone may have the illusion of having gone a long distance. 
A theory of religious language which instead of explicating 
the meaning ‘and significance of the religious phenomenon 
ends up by pronouncing the inadequacy of the phenomenon 
itself—in terms of the assumptions and methodology of the 
analysis is abviously either wrongly based or improperly 
used. Our submission here is that most of the theories of 
the religious language based on the religious beliefs of the 
Christians will tend to founder on the hard stone of verifica- 
tionism modelled after the methodology of modern science. 


However, it may be conceded that it is not enough to say 
that difficulties involved in the analysis of the empirical 
language geared for the Christian belief, are not the universal 





3. James Wm. McClendon, Jr. and James M. Smith, “Ian Ramsay’s 
Model of Religious Language. A qualified Appreciation”, Journal of 
the American Academy of Religion, September, 1973. 
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difficulties. It may be necessary to demonstrate how these 
difficulties are not considered relevant in the ‘‘non-Christian’? 
religious language. And here a few departures may be 
necessary to view the problems in a different perspective. 
Religious language, it may be submitted, does not always 
involve a trans-human reference. A fairly large number of 
religious statements are understood and followed by a large 
number of members of a certain religious tradition. In cases 
of very closely-knit religious groups and traditions ambiguity 
in religious language is far less and insignificant. It will be 
conceded that a fairly large number of religious propositions 
do not need any analysis in such cases. ` These propositions 
may be very easily verified in terms of the requirements of 
the religious traditions concerned. 


In casc of certain other religious statements, with ina 
certain religious tradition, there may arise some ambiguity. 
Possibility of more than one interpretation need not, by itself, 
be a necessary ground for the conclusion that the statement is 
meaningless. in fact certain rules of interpretation may be 
commonly agreed upon anda solution ke sought in terms of 
these agreements. Almost all the religious traditions have 
witnessed or maintained a tradition of consulting the more 
knowledgeable person or persons to ascertain the correct or 
the intended meanings. A difference in interpretation in 
itself is not a sufficient argument against the validity of this 
method. The fact that members of various religious traditions 
have found such an approach satisfactory points to the fruitful- 
ness of such a method. A question may be raised here as to the 
ground for the individual views in case of each interpretation. 
What are the bases for each interpreter in putting fortha 
particular suggestion of the intended meanings. Is it his 
subjective arbitrary view without any objective reference ? 
It may be helpful toadd here that the word objective or 
objectivity may be usedin two senses. It may be used to 
refer to the view which is not clouded by any subjective 
emotional prejudices. In this sense it may also.be described 
as rational, meaning thereby guided by reasonin man. Its 
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validity, however, may not be so discernible to the people 
outside the concerned religious tradition. But this, by itself, 
is neither an argument nor a proof against the objectivity of 
mutually agreed view of the intended meaning of the hypo- 
thetical religious statement -under the present discussion. It 
may be.useful torecall here the view of Walter Kaufmann 
who holds that religious utterances are basically ambiguous, 
and there can be no clear or uniform or specific meaning in 
them. According to him, ‘many religious propositions, 
including almost all statements about God, are not reducible 
to’'any one meaning but (are) essentially ambiguous’’?. One 
of the conclusions derived from this premise is that ‘‘a 
religious proposition may mean anything to anybody, and 
this characteristic is part of its essence. No uniformly 
intelligible reference to objective religious reality can there- 
fore be claimed for religious statements”. While this ambi- 
guity is being extended to individual statements and therefore 
viewed in the subjective perspective the difficulty in agreeing 
toa mutually understandable and acceptable meaning can 
be overcome to a fairly good degree if the hypothetical 
ambiguity is sought to be understood and clarified in meaning 
in the context of the religious tradition to which the religious 
statement under discussion belongs. The fact that the 
meanings are arrived at by the members asa whole or in a 
group willensure the objectivity of the meaning and also 
reflect Inter-subjectivitv. The fact that the views of those 

who know more or have been specially trained for arriving 
at the solution of the problems in this field will naturally carry 
more weight or have the probability of carrying conviction 

is a practice prevalent in other areas of human knowledge and 

researeh, and therefore can neither be objected nor denied to 
the area of religious language. The method of resolving 

ambiguities in the religious language, however, will be fruitful 

if we view the problems in the context of the individual 

religious tradition. 


}. Walter A. Kaufmann, Critique of Religion and Philosophy, ( New York s 


Harper Row, 1958 ), p. 247. 
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Any satisfactory theory of religious language should also 
provide a solution to the presence of myths in the religious 
traditions. Rudolf Bultmann has developed a theory of meaning 
taking mythology as the root of religious language. It may be 
necessary to remind ourselves that he is directly concerned with 
the mythology of the New Testament. It is generally felt that 
religious mythology in the literature or scripture need to be re- 
interpreted in the light of modern scientific discoveries and 
rejections, One may, therefore, be sympathetic to Bultmann’s 
programme for “‘demythologising” the New Testament. An 
explanation of the myths has also been an engagement of the 
sociologist and anthropologist. itis said that ‘“‘myth must be 
restated in terms that will speak to human existence as it is lived 
out today.” It may, however, be worthwhile to remember that 
even the restated form of the myth may be seen as devoid of 
meaning if and when it is divorced from its anchorage ina 
particular religious tradition. It may also be added that mytho- 
logy is not the root of all religious Janguage in all the religious 
traditions. 

An interesting discussion in respect of the religious language 
has often been centred around the question whether religious state- 
ments are cognitive or not. The word cognitive is an adjective of 
the noun cognition, which means “the process of knowing, 
knowledge or the capacity for it; also a product of this process, 
as a perception or notion.” It may, therefore, be suggested that 
perhaps it may be more meaningful if we use the word cognition 
or cognitive in respect of person and his experience. It is not the 
quality of a statement but a statement about his experience, or 
more appropriately, a statement of analysis of personal experience. 
An over-simplified analysis—useful in some contexts, perhaps—may 
lead us to the wall when stretched beyond its primary objective 
of attempting an analysis of human experience. The division of 
cognitive, affective and conative is not a statement of fact but 
attempted analysis of human experience. While such an analysis 
may not be objected to, it is imperative for us to remember that 
these are merely abstractions and do not represent any final and 
total divisions. It is pointed out to us by a Scholar that, “It is 
not, of course, wrong to attempt an analysis of experience, to 
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distinguish (for example) sensation, reflection, volition, feeling 
and intuition; the error lies in supposing that in so doing we are 
considering activities which are different in principle and can:be 


separated from one another finally and absolutely. They are the 2 


products of analysis, lifeless abstractions which (like-all such) 
call out to be joined to the concrete whole’ to which they belong 
and whence they derive their nature. He further reminds us that 
“All abstract and incomplete experience is a modification of what 
is complete, individual and concrete, and to this it must be 
referred if we are to ascertain its character,??2 


When we apply this passage to our present discussion and 
also keep i in mind what we have said earlier, it may be seen that 
we have underlined two submissions. First, that “cognitive” is not 
the quality of the statements but of experience, and second, ex- 
perience, in its anchorage in a person or persons, factually speak- 
ing, refers to his whole self and not to cognitive, affective and 
conative aspects. The religious statements, therefore, may be 
communication of a person or persons to a person or persons. They 
are, thus, not devoid of information givng content in an actual 
Or concrete situation. Any view contrary to this may perhaps be 


unempirical and verifiable only in an analysis. 


Someone may, at this stage, point out that we have over- 
looked the whole historical discussion on the subject. We may 
even be accused of being ignorant of the issues raised ‘by 
theoretitioners in this regard. Our submission is that-we have 
deliberately skirited around the blind wall and sought to ‘suggest 
another possibility of looking at the problem and ‘of course we 
can merely suggest the barest outlines in a brief paper as this. We 
may now direct our attention to a specific aspect of religious 
experience, ‘loosely known as mystic, and attempt to see how is 
it communicated through a language system. 

Every religion directs the attention of its ‘followers’? 
towards the apex of its quest or realization. An effort is madé 
for. a relation-in-experience and the experience is described 
through | various expressions such as communion, union, : or 





le, M. Oskeshoit, Expevionce and dis Modes, Sia : At Le piani 
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mergence, which of course depends on the particular view ef the 
apex held cr accented by the members of the religious tradition. 
It may be needless to remind ourselves—as it is tco obvious—that 
in the context of each religious tradition the nature of apex is 
accented as “given” in the experience of its prophets or founders. 
However, religious traditions differ in positing the possibility of 
every “follower” experiencing the apex himself or accenting it 
on the authority of the religious leader, or accent a combination 
of both the possibilities. We now examine the notion of the 
experience of the apex and the problem cf the communication 
of this experience in religious language. This experience is very 
often described as mystic experience. Many scholars have analysed 
the mystic experience and listed many characteristics of the 
experience claimed to be mystic.t We are, at the present moment, 
concerned with the statement that the apex~experience, described 
to be mystical, is ineffable and unutterable. This aspect of the 
experience is stressed in many religious traditions. It may, 
however, be-helpful to remember that ineffable and unutterable 
<loes not mean that the apex is beyond human experience. Second, 
ithe difficulty is with respect to both the speaker as well as the 
‘*hearer,2 although the words ineffable and unutterable seem te 
‘emphasise the predicament of the speaker. It has often been 
suggested that the ineffability is due to the uniqueness of the 
experience and this difficulty is further compounded by the fact 





1. Nils Bjorn Kvastad cites the Lists of William James, D. T. Suzuki and 
W. T. Stace. He, however, does not appear to have mentioned Evelyn 
- Underhill’s disagreement with Willizm James. See, Nils Bjorn Kvastad, 
Philosophical Problems of Mysticism, Inierzattonal Philosophical 
Quarterly, June, 1973, p. 192. | 
2. OF course there wiil be no difficulty if both isad the expsrience. Similarly 
there will be no difficulty for the hearer if he already had the experience 
which is being communicated by the speaker. It is not necessary to agree 
with the view of Stace that ineffadility is caused by some radical 
defect or incapacity of the human understanding or intellect to cope 
with the experience, even though such a view may be based in the belief 
Structure of any one religious tradition. The validity of such a view mzy 


of course be found within that tradition. 
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that “no language has’ been developed for that purpose.’*! But 
this difficulty is overcome in two ways. Some religious traditions 
overcome this situation by resorting to the use of sacred symbols 
and images. An unformed stone may, not only be a worthy 
object of religious devotion and worship but, also, indicate the 
mystical experience itself. A lack of details in the image may 
express the undifferentiated unity of consciousness. Such an image 
may, therefore, assume the form of language appropriate for the 
expression of the experience.2 The second way to deal with this 
situation may be to use the words analogically. This is done when 
we use the same words to refer to both ordinary as well as 
mystical experience but ‘‘they are used not in a completely 
identical sense nor yet in completely different senses but in senses 


.that are partly the same and partly different.” And ‘‘this sameness- 
. difference feature is the analogical use of terms. We may, how- 


ever be careful about the metaphysical assumptions of the doctrine. 
As all religious traditions do not agree upon the identical meta- 
physical assumptions, such as “fixed natures in things, some kind 


Of exact proportionateness of beings, and the possibility of 


precise applications of the doctrine’’,4 the value of analogical 
Structure is bound to be relative in case of different religious 


traditions. And this, in a way, supports our view point presented 
here. 


We may now conclude this paper. We have not worked out 
any elaborate structure of metaphysical assumptions. We have 
merely hinted at the need to view the problems of religious 
language in the context of relevant religious traditions. It is 
equally important to remember this aspect in any discussion of 
trans-religious language. Second, we should not overloo’s the 
validity of practice as an aspect of truth. 








l. Kyvastad, Loc. Cit., p. 199, 


2. hac fact that the students of mystic experience may have to undertake a 


study of this language, by itsclf, is not an adequate argument against il. 
Cf. E. L. Mascall, Existense and Analogy (London : Longmans, Green & 
Co. Inc., 1949), He has restated the doctrine of analogy in the book, 


Donald Walhout, Interpreting Religion (Englewood Clits, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1963). p. 122. 
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A. K. Chatterjee 
I 
Meaning of Meaning 


Any attempt to give a satisfactory account of what meaning 
consists in would flounder unless it is kept in mind that there are 
several meanings of ‘meaning’ and it is therefore to be made 
clear which particular meaning isin question. The word ‘mean- 
ing’ says, Max Black, is “a Casanova of a word in its appetite 
for association”. Ogden and Richards maintained that there 
are twenty-three different meanings of‘meaning’. A more recent 
author is even more generous and gives us no less than fifty-one 
senses of the word. We need not enter into this inflationary race. 
We can indicate here that only that sense of ‘meaning’ is central 
to our discussion which speaks of meanings of words, phrases, 
sentences, i.e. of linguistic expressions, We shall ignore the 
other senses in which we speak of meanings of persons, events, 
facts etc. We exclude such uses as illustrated in ‘Ram means 
business’, ‘Rains mean good crops’, ‘Gandhiji’s life is full of 
meaning’, etc, These senses may not be entirely unrelated to 
the central sense of linguistic expressions, but we isolate here only 
that sense in which linguistic expressions have meaning. Even 
here there are difficulties. When a teacher enters his class and 
finds written on the black board ‘X (the teacher’s name) is a fool’, 
he may well angrily ask, ‘What is the meaning of those words?’. 
Obviously he is not unaware of the linguistic meaning of the 
words and hence his query concerns, not linguistic meaning, but 
what the action of writing the words means. 

The intractability of an adequate theory of meaning is 
owing to the fact that not only are there several compsting 





This paper was read at a seminar at Rabindra Bharati University, 
Calcutta, in March 19727. 
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that ‘no language has’ been developed for that purpose.”*! But 
this difficulty is overcome in two ways. Some religious traditions 
overcome this situation by resorting to the use of sacred symbols 
and images. An unformed stone may, not only be a worthy 
object of religious devotion and worship but, also, indicate the 
mystical experience itself. A lack of details in the image may 
express the undifferentiated unity of consciousness. Such an image 
may, therefore, assume the form of language appropriate for the 
expression of the experience.2 The second way to deal with this 
situation may be to use the words analogically. This is done when 
we use the same words to refer to both ordinary as well as 
mystical experience but ‘‘they are used not in a completely 
identical sense nor yet in completely different senses but in senses 
.that are partly the same and partly different.” And ‘‘this sameness- 


. difference feature is the analogical use of terms.2 We may, how- 


ever be careful about the metaphysical assumptions of the doctrine. 
As all religious traditions do not agree upon the identical meta- 
physical assumptions, such as “fixed natures in things, some kind 
of exact proportionateness of beings, and the possibility of 
precise applications of the doctrine’’,4 the value of analogical 


‘structure is bound to be relative in case of different religious 


traditions. And this, in a way, supports our view point presented 
here. 


We may now conclude this paper. We have not worked out 
any elaborate structure of metaphysical assumptions. We have 
merely hinted at the need to view the problems of religious 
language in the context of relevant religious traditions. It is 
equally important to remember this aspect in any discussion of 
trans-religious language. Second, we should not ovcrloo: the 
validity of practice as an aspect of truth. 
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Any attempt to give a satisfactory account of what meaning 
consists in would flounder unless it is kept in mind that there are 
several meanings of ‘meaning’ and it is therefore to be made 
clear which particular meaning isin question. The word ‘mean- 
ing’ says, Max Black, is “a Casanova of a word in its appetite 
for association”. Ogden and Richards maintained that there 
are twenty-three different meanings of‘meaning’. A more recent 
author is even more generous and gives us no less than fifty-one 
senses of the word. We need not enter into this inflationary race. 
We can indicate here that only that sense of ‘meaning’ is central 
to our discussion which speaks of meanings of words, phrases, 
sentences, i.e. of linguistic expressions, We shall ignore the 
other senses in which we speak of meanings of persons, events, 
facts etc. We exclude such uses as illustrated in “Ram means 
business’, ‘Rains mean good crops’, ‘Gandhiji’s life is full of 
meaning’, etc, These senses may not be entirely unrelated to 
the central sense of linguistic expressions, but we isolate here only 
that sense in which linguistic expressions have meaning. Even 
here there are difficulties. When a teacher enters his class and 
finds written on the black board ‘X (the teacher’s name) is a fool’, 
he may well angrily ask, ‘What is the meaning of those words:”. 
Obviously he is not unaware of the linguistic meaning of the 
words and hence his query concerns, not linguistic meaning, but 
what the action of writing the words means. 

The intractability of an adequate theory of meaning is 
owing to the fact that not only are there several competing 
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theories in the field but such theories are attempting to answer 


quite different questions. Failure to disentangle some important. 
distinctions have added to the murky atmosphere of much of 
contemporary philosophy. Some of the questions that might be 
asked about meaning are : 


(1) Are meanings entities of some sort ? 


(2) What are the conditions for an expression to be meaning- 
ful ? 

(3) What is it for two expressions to mean the same ? 

(4) What factors cause words to change their meaning ? 

(5) What is a minimal meaningful unit ? 

(6) Is meaning the same as reference ? 


(7) Is meaning a function of syntax alone, or does it also 
have semantic links ? 


(8) How isa linguistic expression related to the externał 


world ? 


(9) What is the relation between an utterance and the 
speaker ? 


(10) Does the question of meaning necessarily presuppose. 


an ontology ? 


These questions, and there are many more, are not always 
carefully distinguished with the result that the participants 
engaged in the controversy. often talk at cross purposes. Only 
a philologist or a sociologist of language, for example, would be 
interested in the question of the factors causing words to change 
their meanings. The problem of ontolozy has loomed large in 
the framework of a revisionist metaphysics but it can, I think; 
be sidestepped in case one wants to confine himself to the level 
of simple description of linguistic phenomena as elicited in our 
everyday employment of words. The question whether meanings 
are entities of asort reduces to the problem of the existence of 
abstract entities and thus to the problem of universals. Other 
questions are important in various degrees, but cannot all be fully 
discussed in a short paper. I shall incidentally touch upon some. 
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of them, while being mainly concerned with the central problem 
of reference. 


The first question that confronts us at the very outset is about 
the minimal linguisitc unit that can be said to be meaningful, 
Do words have meaning in themselves, or is it only a complete 
sentence that is meaningful? According to Bhartrhari there is 
no division of the signification of a sentence. Each sentence 
has a unique meaning which is further unanalyzable. But since 
there is no limit to the construction of new sentences, there would 
be an infinity of such meaningful units. How is such an infinity 
to be acquired by learning at all? SBhartrhari really believes 
that different sentences manifest but fragments of a single 
impartite cosmic meaning, the whole, but that is to transcend 
the empirical level of analysis of language altogether. ‘To begin 
with the words seem to be more economical in theory, since 
the stock of words in a language is finite, whereas the possibility 
of ever new sentences emerging by manipulating them is always 
open. If whole sentences are the units of meaning, how do we 
make new sentences and succeed in communicating them to 
others who had never heard them before? Both Wittgenstein 
and Chomsky are geatly exercised over this problem as to how 
a new sentence which has not been learned before could be 
constructed and understood. That it is primarily words that 


should have meaning, and not sentences, is a fact about language 
which depends upon the sort of creatures we are. Phonemes, 


morphemes, words, phrases, sentences, are all relatively arbitrary 
units, singled out and employed in the analysis of language. 
If we could remember it and manage it, we might have taken 
some unit larger than sentences, say a speech or a conversation, 
and then talk of the meaning of a sentence with respect to this 
larger unit. Since words are more conveniently manageable, 
we tend to take them as units of meaning, though words are as 
much abstractions as sentences are in the total speech act. 

Words are generally said to have meaning, aud not sentenee3. 
We speak of understanding what is said and of knowing the 
meaning of words, We do not generally speak of ‘und erstanding 
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a word’ or of'¢knowing the meaning of what is said’. ‘What does 
that sentence mean ??- is an odd question, or is a somewhat special 
question, It can be asked in connection with a sentence in a 
foreign. Janguage, e. g. “What does ‘Es regner mean?”. Here 
a sentence approximates a word. But generally sentences cannot 
be said to have or not to have a meaning. One cannot ‘show or 
even try to show that two sentences differ in significance in the way 
one can show that two words differ in meaning. One can show 
that two sentences differ in significance by showing that they have 
different syntactic structures or that their constituents differ in 
meaning. 


Single words are not generally said to be meaningless. `‘ ‘Faith’ 
is a meaningless word” is a cynical remark, A word has meaning : 
what does not bave mear ing is not a word but a nonsense syllable, 
or a set of syllables, or a proper name. 


A language does not consist however of single words. The 
utterance of a single word, say ‘man’, does not say anything 
unless taken as an ellipsis of a whole utterance. Nor does even 
a string of morphological elements, each meaningful in itself; 
succeed in sajing something. Any collection of meaningful 
words does not produce a significant sentence. It seems that a 
‘word has a logical shape into which another word with a 
particular shape alone can fitin, like the several pieces of a 
zigsaw puzzle. Which words will go along with which others 
is a matter of the syntactical structure of the sentence. Words 
may be acquired through learning but their logical shape and 
their mutal' compatibility, or otherwise, is something which does 
not seem to have been learned. This linguistic competence, as 
Chomsky calls it, seems to be an intuition,which may even be innate 
as he suggests. The logical shape of words is not articulated 
when they stand in isolation, but is made explicit only when they 
occur in the context of a complete sentence. This is the real point 
underlying the theory of anvitabhidhanavada as favoured by 
Prabhaikara, Prabhakara does not mean, as the grammarians do, 
that words~in isolation are meaningless. Indecd they do have mea- 


ning but that is not articulated outside the context of a sentence. 
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Wittgenstein’s echo (Tr. 3.3) of Frege's dictum “Only in th= 


context ofa sentence do words msan something” (Foundations 


of Artthmatic, Sec. 62) is simply a latter-day expression of 
anvitabhidhanavada of the Guru school. All this does not make 


the sentence the unit of meaning; the latter only provides ths 
context or the framework in which alone word-meaning is 
articulated. After all words are employed only in order to 
make sentences. Ifsentences werethc primry building-blocks of 
meaning, how could we ever make new sentences we did not learn 
before,unless of course if there is a Piatonic realm of timeless 
sentences and we somehow intuit then. Butifsuch readymade 
sentences were already available why is syntactic structure of such 
crucial importance ? 


It has sometimes been supposed that whether or not two words 
differ in meaning depends on whether or not the substitution 
of one for the other preserves the truth value of statements in 
which the word in question happens to occur. First of all we 
have to find out whether what we have are really two distinct 
words. The particles ‘a’ and ‘an’, for example, can almost never be 
substituted foreach other and yet they are allomorphs of the 
same morpheme; and are therefore not synonymous. This criterion 
however fails in the case ofthe recalcitrant sentences occuring 
in ‘referentially opaque’ contexts. If a bachelor is an unmarried 
male, can we substitute the latter expression for ‘bachelor’ in 
c ‘Bachelor’? has eight letters’? What happens to the criterion 
of synonymy in nonextensional compounds ? Furthermore 
substitution of one word for another in a sentence may preserve 
the truth value of that sentence and yet the two words may differ 
in meaning The truth conditions for “The glass is exactly 
half full? and ‘The glass is exactly half empty? are the same and 
yet ‘full? and ‘empty’ differ in meaning. 


Difference in meaning between two elements ‘a’ and “b? is not 
merely a function of phonetic or orthographic factors but also 
depends on structures of utterances in which ‘a’ and ‘b’ occur. 
Take the pair of sentences, ‘Where is the orange flower?’ and 
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‘Where is the orange grower?’, or again the pair, ‘Where is the 
red flower? and ‘Where is the red sympathiser*”. In each case 
the structure of the relevant constructions has been altered. The 
logical shape of the modifiers ‘orange’ and ‘red’ has changed 
in contour. In consequence there ,has been ashift in meaning, 
since in each case an extra morphemic element has been intr- 
oduced, viz. ‘-er’, which is a morphemic segment of ‘grower 
and ‘sympathiser’ but not of ‘flower’. The etymology too ofa 
word is generally, but not invariably, suggestive and appeals 
to etymology are of great help in determining what meaning a 
word has. This may be overdone, as for example by Heidegger. 
Nevertheless, words rarely throw off every trace of their former 
meaning in the course of their transformations in time. 


IJ 


Reference Theory of Meaning 


Apparently the simplest and the most plausible account of 
meaning isto say that the meaning of a word is identical with 
its referent, or consists in its relationship to what it refers to. A 
proper nameis taken as the paradigm of a meaningful unit. 
With the meaningfulness of proper names there is apparently 
no difficulty. There isthe name ‘Fido’, there is the dog ‘Fido’, 
and the name is somehow a part of the object it names. Reference 
theory merely generalises this account. Any word is a name 
and behaves as a proper name does, It must have a referent 
in orderthat it may havea meaning, Frege went to the extent 
of saying that even a proposition is a name. 


This crude theory soon breaks down, when it-is taken asa 
complete theory of meaning. Frege himself pointed out that two 
expressions may have the same referent, but differ in meaning, 
and he gave us the famous ‘morning star’ puzzle. That the two 
expressions ‘mornig star’ and ‘evening star’ happen to have the 
same referentis nota matter of definition of words but is, on 
the contrary, an empirical discovery. A variety of names could 
have bcen given tothe same object but the names could still be 
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non-synonynious, Meaning can vary without a corresponding 

variation in the i 

= ) he referent. Hence Frege recognized another 
imension of meaning, viz. the ‘sense’ of a word, which is 
entirely different from its referring capacity. 


Seen in this lisht it seems obvious that any nominal expression 
need not be a referring one and yet may be meaningful, a 
doctrine as old as Panini. It should not be assumed that just 
because we employ the noun ‘meaning’? there is something to 
which the noun refers. The question, ‘What sort of thing or 
entity is meaning ??, is a spurious question, We should fight 
against the temptation to suppose that nouns must stand for 
things. The “Fido-Fido” doctrine is a reification or hyposta- 
tisation of entities. In the phrase, ‘in the nick of time’ or ‘for 
the sake of Ram,’ there is not something, a ‘nick’, which belongs 
to time, or an entity, ‘sake’, which belongs to Ram. The contro- 
versy regarding the existence of propositions as meanings of 
sentences is an example of this confusion. 


Then there are many classes of words like prepositions, 
conjunctions, etc. which do not stand for individual referents 
or discriminable aspects of things. These are the ‘syncate- 
: gorematic words’ which have no meaning in isolation. Russell 
calls them ‘incomplete symbols’. They only modity the sense of 
the whole sentence in which they occur. Further, weare faced 
with a similar trouble with the ‘categorical? terms themselves. 
Words do not refer by themselves but speakers of a language 
use them to refer to something. Tney refer only when so used. 
Words may be employed to refer, or again for something 
else, and reference therefore cannot be coextensive with meaning. 


And the difficulty about the meaningfulnss of a sentence 
remains. If to have meaning is to refer, what doesa whole 
sentence refer to? Frege says thatall sentences refer to truth 
values, Bradley would have said that the universe as a whole 
is the referent of any sentence. C.I. Lewis claimed that Truth, 
concieved asa single abstract entity, is the referent. It is easily 
seen how grossly inflated these theories are. 
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There is also the question of what it is that connects an expre- 
ssion with its referent. Referring is to be located somewhere in the 
activity of the users of language. No linguistic element has any 
semantic status exeept by virtue of what the language-users do 
with it, Meaning is not a sort of entity with which a word has to 
be related in order to be meaningful. Meaning of a word cannot 
be identified with any entity not already specified asa meaning, 
Meanings are of such a sui generis character that they cannot be 
identified with any class of entities otherwise specified. 


Because of the dark spots in the reference theory of meaning, 


some philosophers, Ryle for instance, say that it is a mistake . 


to confuse meaning and reference. They maintain that there 
is a perfectly good central sense of ‘meaning’ which is distinct 
from that of ‘reference? and they concentrate on the meaning of 
‘meaning? as sense, bypassing the hurdles of reference. 


By far the most sophisticated version of the reference theory is 
provided by Russells theory of description. Pruning the 
Meinongian undergrowth of referents, this theory questions the 
claim of many apparently referring expressious really to refer 
and the ontological argument of Meinorg is cut to size. However 
there are certain uncritical assumptions behind the theory of 
descriptions which have to be elucidated. - First, Russell assumes 
throughout that it is expressions which refer. However, as seen 
above, it is we who refer withthe use of expressions. An 
exgression can be said to bea referring one if it couid be used 
by usto refer. This dors not of course entail that one must, 
on every occasicn of its use, succeed in referring. 


Secondly, any sentence, for Russell, is either true or false, 
or itis meaningless Buta sentence fer se, taken in abstraction 
from its context in which it is uttered, is neither true nor false. 
The sentence, ‘I am bald’, per se, does not have any truth value; 
it might be uttered by one man to say something true and by 
another to say something false, Jt is only the sentence as uttered 
in a certain context that is true or false To say that two 
different propositions are being expressed by the same sentence 
only complicates the issue since the ontology of propositions 
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is highly unclear. The sentence, fer se, though, is certainly 
not meaningless. It has meaning because it could be uttered 
in context to say something true or false. 


III 
Meaning And Use 


Defects of the reference theory are thought to be avoided if 
we * don’t look for the meaning but look for the use’. In the 
background is a pragmatic view of the nature of language and 
the distinction between sense and reference is neatly sidestepped. 
‘Meaning? is not to be located in some realm of being or other. 
Diversity of uses of language is stressed, protecting against over- 
simplfications. Learning the meaning of an expression is learning 
‘how to operate it, see how it is used in various contexts, what 
its role or function is. Meaning of an expression is contained 
in the rules or conventions controlling what can or cannot be 
said. As Ryle puts is, meaning is ‘not an entity but a 
style of operation performed with it, not a nominee but a role”. 
Construction of different language games serves to bring out the 
many different roles that language can have and the different 


purposes to which it can be put. 


It might seem natural to begin with the sentence since it is- 
the smallest lingvistic unit within which a complete action may 
be performed. One cannot say anything by just uttering a word, 
But an analysis of a sentence cannot be completed without an 
analysis of the morphological elements of the utterance. Senten- 
ces cannot be said to have uses at all; rather they are what we 
use words and phrases to make. Only then one can determine 
the actual significance of the utterance. Knowing what meaning 
the elements may have, understanding the contsructions employed, 
may often be not enough, but is sufficient’ if one is concerned 
only to grasp the literal significa:.ce of a syntactically nondeviant 
utterance. But this means what meaning a word has cannot be 
a simple function of the sentences in which it occurs. If we are 
to determine the literal significance of an utterance, we must. 
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first determine what meaning the morphological elements of the 
utterance may have. One does not understan what literal 
significance of a sentence like ‘I want a hipocat? may be only 
by supposing that it is structurally similar to ‘I want a cat’, 
But a knowledge of syntactic structure is not enough for explica- 
ting the literal significance of the sentence; obviously one must 
know what meaning ‘hipocat’ has in my idiolect. 


The so called ‘use theory’ seems however to evade the basic 
issues ivolved. Meaning does not attach to particular activities. 
One does not give a word a meaning on a certain occasion by 
using it with a certain intention. Words, if misused, do not lose 
their meaning. A word is a common possession of the linguistic 
community and it has the meaning or the meanings it has by 
virtue of some general facts about what goes on in that commu- 
nity. We must look for general trends in linguistic behaviour if 
we are to exhibit meanings of words as functions of what speakers 

-do with them. A sword does not cease to be a sword if it is used 
for buttering toast. Further, it has to be asked what makes the 
game we play a language game? Why are the words used not 
taken as mere noises that act like signals, on receipt of which the 
appropriate response follows? What makes a use of language a 
use of /anguage? Use of language presupposes that linguistic 
expressions have meaning, which cannot be fully elucidated by, or 
reduced to, use. Language involves an elaborate system of rules 


-which must conform to the criteria of objectivity and must not be 


merely subjective or idiosyncratic If language is ‘a form of life’, 
cit is a form of social life. 


To understand what is done by using a word it is necessary to 
‘attend to phonetic, phonemic, morphological and syntactic factors 
as well as non-syntactic semantic factors. And still more mav be 
required. “Don’t forget your etiquette if you wish to get into high 
“society”, can be a play on the etymological doublet of ‘etiquette’ 
“viz, ‘ticket’, For a word has a history, which may be relevant. It 
‘is therefore wrong to say that meaning is use in the language since 
ithe use of a word depends on many factors, many, of which have 
mothing to do with questions of meaning. And merely knowing 
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what meaning the words have or may have does not enabl 
to understand even a simple sentence like. ‘He is oe i a 
Explication of meanings of its individual elements lea ae 
ves out of 
account such facts as ‘horse riding’ is an endo-centric constructio 
with ‘riding’ as the head, ‘he is’ is an exo-centric construction ne 
so forth. Even if one understands all the constructions Taai 
merely knowing what meanings the words may have does a 
enable us to understand the sentence, ‘England had at least one 
laudable bishop’; it is necessary to catch the pun “there was a 
bishop by the namne of ‘Laud’ ?. Another way of making the point 
is to say that we may know what meaning a word has and yet not 
know how or when to use it. The dictionary says that ‘familary’ 
means ‘of or belonging to servants’; here no reference is made to 
any sentence in which the word occurs. I know what the word 
means but I do not know how or when to use it. If someone 
tells me that ‘ultus’ means ‘revenge’, do I know how to use the 
word ? Only if I can speak Latin. These facts are surprising 
only when seen from the vantage-point of a misguided theory. 


The slogan ‘meaning is use’ is important in what it inipiicitly 
denies. It implies the denial of the view that meanings are 
abstract entities named or expressed by words. We explain 
meaning only by showing people bow words are employed in 
life. The use theory bas also the advantage of conveniently 
dealing with the troublesome ‘syncategorematic’ words, which 
have presumably a distinct use in language. 


The basic problem however is of finding a sense of the word 
cuse’ in terms of which meaning can be explicated. There are 
many types of linguistic use which are not relevant to questions 
about meaning. Take the following cases : 

(1) ‘And? was used seven hundred times yesterday in 


Barrackpur. 


(2) The word ‘namaskara’ may be used to terrify somebody 
when uttered, say, ina hollow voice ona lonely forest 
path at midnight. 

(3) Most prople know how to use ‘Om’ correctly without 
knowing what it means. 
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(4) Proper names have a use, but not so obviously a. 
meaning. 


(5) Quite meaningless words can have a use. If I want to 
convince a judge that Iam insane, it might be a good 
idea to answer his questions with gibberish. 


(6) One might explain the use of a certain word in a poe: 
by pointing out that it rhymes with another word. In 
all the above examp’es it is obvious that these types of 
use a'e no part of meaning. 


Of course one could isolate these types of use and eliminate 
them as irrelevant to meaning. Ryle points out that it is not use 
in the sense of ‘usage’ or ‘utility’? in terms of which meaning is to 
be explicated. We have to examine the standard or stock uses 
to which words may be put. Whether a word is a good one to 
shock people with, or whether it is more commonly uttered in 
one city than in another, has nothing to do with what its standard 
nondeviant proper useis. Jtis this sort of use in terms of which 
meaning is to be explained. 


However, even when we have made these distinctions the 
theory is still not out of trouble The standard use of an 
expression may be unconnected with its meaning. A sentence 
may have its standard use in elocution classes, but this aspect 
of its use tells us nothing about its meaning. Again the standard 
use of ‘There isa spider on your back’ is presumably to frighten. 
people. But. this function is not part of its meaning. It may 
be supposed that this sort of standard use is not the type indicated: 
by the theory. But we have not been presented with a criterion: 
by which to distinguish between those types of standard use 
that are relevant and those that are not. On the othcr hand, 
there are many sentences which have no standard use at all, 
yet whose meanings we can understand. I have no idea. 
what the sentence ‘My wife isan orangé’ might be used for, 
yet I know what it means, in that I am capable of paraphrasing: 
or translating it. Again the sentence ‘Pain is the stimulation 
of C-fibres’ has no use in scientific theory as it stands at present, 
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‘but it might well come to have one. It would be highly implausible 
‘to suggest that it acquires a meaning only when it gains this use 


In fact itis precisely because it means what it has always meant 
that it can be given a use at all. 


Most of these difficulties also affect a use theroy of synonymy. 
‘Suppose a ‘good clock’ is defined asa ‘clock which does the jsb 
it was designed to do with great precision’. Yet the sentences 
containing these two phrases would be used differently-the first, 
to commend, the second, to report. Does this difference show 
up a difference in meaning? Lacking any acoount of what 
‘constitutes relevant differences in use, we are inno position to 
‘answer. 

The use theory suffers from the crippling debilitation of 
‘circularity. Since not all aspects of use are relevant to 
meaning, the use theory is reduced to claiming that meaning 
can beexplained in terms of those uses which are relevant to 
meaning. ‘‘The notion of use presuppoes the notion of meaning 
(in its central paradigmatic sense) and it cannot therefore be used 
to elucidate the latter” (Findlay). No doubt our intuitions often 
tell us which uses are semantically relevant, but we cannot support 
these intuitions by an adequate theoretical account. The view that 
meaning is use is, as it stands, too vague to be assessed and a 
more developed theory of use has to be brought forward. 


IV 
Speech Acts 
Austin initiated the important distinction between the different 
speech acts performed in uttering a sentence. Saying something is 
(a) uttering a certain sentence (locutionary act), 
(b) producing certain effects (perlocutionary act), and 
(c) something not briefly explained (illocutionary act), €.g. 
making a request, a promise, Etc. 
It is (c) which is essential. For a sentence to have a certain 
meaning is for it to be used to perform an illocutionary act. 
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The crux of the problem is not sentence meaning but word’ 


meaning. ‘Meaning of a sentence does not make sense” (Ryle). 
Words are more economical than sentences, since no limit can 
be puton the number of sentences that can be formed in a 
language The illocutionary act potential of the sentences is 
surely somehow a function of the words it contains, plus the 
structure of their combinations into the sentence. A word gets 
a certain meaning through being assigned by a rule to make a 
certain distinctive contribution to the illocutionary act potential 
of sentences in which it occurs. Usually when a speaker is 
asked what he means by some sentence, it is a request for him 
to make more explicit just what he is suggesting. Sometimes 
the question, when raised in regard to a specific sentence, can 
be answered with another sentence which contains more familiar 
words or has a simpler grammatical construction. If such a 
procedure is not feasible we could point out to something which 
the sentence would properly be used to describe. 


There are two good prima facie reasons for supposing that 
it-will be illocutionary use of expressions that is most important 
in explaining meaning. Meaning is a matter of convention. 
Expressions have meaning, and mean what they do, by virtue 
of rules and conventions governing them. How convention 
generates meaning is another’ question—but that it does so in 
some way is beyond dispute. Now one important difference 
between illocution and perlocution is that the former are tically 
governed by rules and conventions, whereas just about any 
sentence can be used to produce just about any perlocutionary 
effect, quite irrespective of convention, Because of the typically 
convention-governed nature of illocutionary acts, it is natural 
to look in this direction to cast light upon meaning, itself a 
convention-governed phemenon. Second, there is clearly an 
Important connection between meaning and intending. It is- 
a fact that I can produce perlocutionary effects quite accidentally, 
but it is ‘ically required that an illocution be one that I intend 
in order to be the illocution it is. So we see that both meaning 
and illocution are intimately connected with intentions and 
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conventions. We might, on the basis of this, hope to analyse 
meaning in terms of illocutions rather than other aspects of use 


which do not have the same intimacy with intentions and conven-- 


tions 


The theory of synonymy may be widened by situating itin 
the context of illocutionary speech acts. Two terms are said to 
be synonymous ifand only if they are interchangeable withour 
altering truth values in all non-recalcitrant sentences. This 
account confines synonymy only to propositions, which alone 
have truth values. But what about questions or commands ? 
Can these too not be synonymous? So- we can say now that 
synonymous terms must be interchangeable in other sentences 
with different illocutionary forces. 


The first objection that arises is that it is completely circular 
to explain the meaning of a sentence in terms of illocutionary 
acts, since one would have first to know what the sentence means. 
in order to know which illocationary acts are being performed 
with it. -I may be able to know from the tone of voice and the 
context that a command is being issued, but to know which. 
command, I must surely first know what the sentence means. 
How can one say what are the illocutionary acts performed by 
a sentence S unless one already knows what S means. Indeed: 
Alston himself says : ‘Saying whar the meaning of an expression: 
is, is equivalent not to saying wiat its use (1. e. illocutionary 
potential ) is, but rather to saying that it has the same use as ano- 
ther expression” 

The most common objection against the view that meaning: 
can be explicated in terms of illocutions is that one can often, 
if not always, distinguish between what a sentence means and 
what illocutionary act is performed with it. Jpso facto, meaning 
and illocutionary force cannot be the same. I may know what 
the sentence, ‘Pass the salt’ means without knowing what illocu- 
tionary act is being performed. e. g. requesting Or commanding. 
Or again, I may know, from the tone of voice and subsequent 
behaviour, what illocutionary act is being performed and yet. 
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not know what a sentence means, since it was in Hebrew ! How 
then can meaning and illocutionry force be the same in any way, 
as they are too obviously distinguishable ? They may not be 
quite distinct aspects of an expression and may be intimately 
‘connected, but still it would be a fallacy to conflate them. 
«What is the meaning of ‘S’?” and ‘*What illocutionary act is ‘S’ 
being used to perform ?” are distinct questions, though the 
answer to the first may require reference to illocutionary acts, 


vV 
Reference Again 


Specifying the use ofa sentence does not give its meaning. 
One has to distinguish between the description of the use of a 
sentence and what is said by the user of that sentence. ‘It is 
raining’ is a move in the fact-stating language game, but this des- 
cription of the move asserts nothing about the weather, We must 
distinguish between the what-is-said in a declarative speech act 
from the description of its use. The what-is-said need not of 
course be a distinct and independent abstract entity. We need 
not assume that corresponding to every conceptual distinction 
there must be in reality two distinct and separate things. The 
-~what-is-said may be an internal accusative of the speech act, as a 


-dance is to the act of dancing. Saying is not a dyadic relation. 
between two separate and distinct things, viz. utterance of the 


‘sentence and its meaning. There seems to be only one thing, viz. 
the declarative speech act and the what-is-said is a conceptually 
‘discernible aspect of this linguistic event. We cannot speak of the 
accusative as existing independently of its occurrence in the 
pseudo-dyadic relation of saying. The intentionality of the speech 
act is immanent. 

One cannot be said to understand what the word ‘x’? means 
without also knowing what it is for something to be an ‘x’, i.e. 
without having the concept of ‘x’, Application of words comes 
only when the concept is already available. When there is under- 
standing of language, first we must not only understand a concept, 
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but-must also be able to recognize an instance falling under it 
3 


ie. not only formal defining conditions for an s% but also what 
x’ 

it is to count as an ‘x’. Jt is as though we- were concerned with 

the word’s soul, its meaning and its soul is what remains in- 

yariant under all transformations of its body. 


We are not forthwith entitled to say that ‘bachelor’ means an 
unmarried male, We have to show, first, that the sentence, ‘A 
bachelor is an unmarried male’ is not deviant, i.e. ic can be em- 
ployed without deviation in making a true statement. Secondly, 
we have to show that the statement isa metalinguistic one about 
the word ‘bachelor’ and not about bachelors as in ‘A bachelor is a 
lonesome person’. The method of sorting out metalinguistic 
statements from non-metalinguistic ones is not at all easy. 

Meaning, as already seen, is unconnected with any per- 
locutionary force that a speech act might have. The case with 
illocution is difficult. It would seem that sense of an expression 
must be prior to any illocutionary force potential ths expression 
possesses. ‘Whether a sentence is a description, a question, a 
command or a request, the sense of an expression employed to 
make these various illocutionary acts does not vary. In the 
sentences ‘the door is shut’, ‘shut ths door’, ‘is the door shut’, 
the illocutionary force potential is obviously various. But is 
there not something in common in all of them? And do they 
not all have something to do with the situation of a door and 
its being shut? Hare calls the identical part in all these sentences 
the ‘phrastic’, while their illocuuonary differences consist in the 


‘neustic’, and it seems obvious that unless the ‘phrastic’ part is 
part cannot be brought into 


already understood, the ‘neustic’ 
locution is prior to 


play. This would go to indicate that 
k a a 7 a s 

illocution. Austin himself explains that locution ‘includes the 

utterance of certain noises, the utterance of cerkun words in a 


certain construction and the utterance ol them with a certain 
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first catch the sense of an expression before we can employ it to 
perform other speech acts. 


A word can be thought of as a jewel associated with a set 
of s ts of conditions, each member of the condition set being one 
facet of the jewel. Then which facet catches the light depends 
on contextual and linguistic environmental features, thus on its 
setting. ‘He is my brother’ (a male sibling), ‘He has been a 

brother to me’ (friend, comrade), ‘He is a brother of the order’— 
in each case a different facet of the word is turned to catch the 
light. Use theory, and its more sophisticated version, the speech 
act theory, would seem to ignore the very basis on which use 
is grounded, viz. meaning or sense, and cannot therefore serve 
to illumine the latter, though the theory does help in dispelling 
the notion of a unidimensional approach to analysis of language. 
Meaning is completed only in a complete speech act and is 
abstracted only from the latter, but there is a core meaning of 
expressions without which a speech act could not even occur. 
Taken out of its setting semantic theory produces a synchronic 
account of language, which is at best a fiction ; a language does 
not stay put to have its picture taken. To view 2 language 
synchronically is only to accept a convenient: methodological 
stance, but an exclusively synchronic view of language is condu- 
cive not to philosophical rigour but to rigor mortis, owing to an 
hardening of categories, Meaning and use, saying and what is 
said are therefore necessarily bipolar and they could be conflated 
only at the cost of obscurantism and obfuscation. Meaning itself 
comprises both sense and reference and some:im s the one is im 
portant, sometimes the other. ‘What does the word ‘tiger’ 
mean ?” is a somewhat deviant and perhaps even odd utterance. 
With such nouns, one asks not what the word means but rather 
«What is a ‘tiger ?”, whereas with some adjectives like ‘good’, one 
asks not “What is a good thing?” and not “What is good ?”, but 
rather “What doves the word ‘good’? mean ?” It is thus naive to 
suppose that there can be one and only one way of expounding 
the meaning of words : could there be one and only one possible 
inap of a given terrain ? The way we map an area depends on 
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the area and on our interests. So at one time we use one type of 
projection, at another time another. 


Prior to use, prior even to sense, a more fundamental dimen- 
sion of meaning is, I believe, reference. Meaning is not simply 
to be equated with reference, because all expressions are not 
referring. Reference is rather the horizon or ths background 
against which alone we can talk of meaningfulness of expressions. 
Without reference, language loses its anchorage in reality. There 
could be devised a ‘language’ in which each symbol was defined 
in terms of othersymbols. But if none of them referred to any- 
thing beyond other expressions, that language becomes useless for 
talking about the world. The Advaitin says that all meaning ts 
denotative meaning, and that sense of words is ascribed. We need 
not go to the extent of saying that all words denote a single thing 
viz. satta, but we can surely understand that without denotation 
we are left only with free floating words which fail to touch 
reality at any point. 
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COMMUNICATION IN RELIGIOUS ART 
N.S. S. Raman 
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Most writers on Art and Aestketics tend to treat religious art 
along” with art in general, end seem to give no special importance 
to it. By ` ‘religious art’, I mean those forms of expression in 
painting, music, architecture, literature etc., W hich seek to convey 
a me aning cr set of meanings in the context of any faith or reli- 
gious kelief. Such forms of expression are ‘strong in societies, 
which are still governed by religious beliefs. But it is to be 
ad mitted that in recent years, art has keen very much secularized. 
Since religious forms of art still persist and are by no means 
extinct, it-is also necessary to give some special importance to 

. them! No student of the history of art or of aesthetics can afford 
to ignore the fact that many forms of art bave their originin 
religious syinbolism. There are even some who feel that seculari- 
zation has damaged the emotive content of many forms of art 
(e.g. in the Merxist-oriented forms of artistic expression), but this 
ìs a controversy which .I shall not be interested in this paper, for 
fear of being draws: into unnecessary polemic. I shall only speak 
of the nature, forms and content of communication in religious 
art. We may in this process be led unavoidably into the ques- 


tions of aesthetic meaning, or rather into questions of meaning of 
religious symbols, 


It is quite familiar to all students of art, that all the foremost 
religions of the world have to be represented in the history of 
religicus art, though the West-oriented reader may show interest 
only or overwhelmingly in Christian art. And all forms of 
expression are again represented in such a. history-painting, sculp- 
ture, music, literature, architecture etc., though here again, the 
historian of religious art (e.g. Ananda Ccomaraswamy or Stella 
Kramrisch) seems to show some partiality towards one or two 
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of these only. The difficulty liés in the modes of expression 
themselves, which are quite unlike one another, and quite coms'ex 
in their symbolism. Religious themes like the Mandonna and the 
Child, the Crucifixion, Nativity of Christ etc. in painting caine to 
one’s mind. These are themes which have bzen represented over 
and over again in painting and sculpture. In misic, ons is 
reminded of various forms fron the Gregorian chant to a greai 
number of masses, which continue to bs composed. One also’ 
thinks of passion plays and other forms of religious drama and 
narrative. One perhaps also thinks of various forms of church 
architecture. But fortunately relizious art is not exhausted by 
these. The Western mind is always one-sided in its treatment Of 
culture. It turns a blind eye to the existence of other cultures and 
religions, and Western aesthetic theories about art are sonwhat 
clouded by this one-sided attitude. One should never forget that 
there is a great wealth of artistic expression éven in the so-called 
‘primitive’ religions. Ifone cultivates a broader outlook, thea 
One finds that many of the notions in aesthetics, -particularly those 
relating to symbolism may have to be revised: In-any case; it 
inay be necessary not to be led blindly by the set notions about 
the art and aesthetics, and apply them indiscriminately to our 
own artistic heritage, in view of the variety of religious forms _of 
artistic expression in the non-Christian cultures, It is regrettable 
that even in our appreciation or criticism of Indian „art, we .tend 
to rely on Wes:oriented theories, based on onesided_and inade- 
quate approach, just as in literary criticism, we rely on, the stan- 


dards set by criticism relating to English or French or German 
poetry, drama and prose. 


Being the home of world’s ent religions, our heritage of 
religious art is very rich indeed. In the realm of religious 
architecture, one does not have to spsak the languags of Western 
architecture in order to make the ideas and concepts of 
Indian religious architecture intelligible. ‘This applies also to the 
realms of painting, music and the literary media of expression. 
It will be our end-avour in the next section, to take up some of 
these forms and explain the nature an « content of.com nunication, 
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It is sometimes said that ‘the best form of music is what it 


should be-sscred’. Krsna declares in the Bhagavad-Gita: ‘Veda- 
nawe SAmavedo ‘smi?— OF all the Vedas, I am the Samaveda The 
Indian tradition by and large has always regarded music as sacred, 
though in recent years music has been associated also with 
the sensual. Music, dance and chant indeed express the highest 
form of religious communication to the Lord—V sgnorganai ca 
nflyam ca natunam ca v:Sesatal’ (Bhagevata-Puran ). In this 
courtry all arts—music, sculpture, architecture, painting, dance, 
drama and literature have been subordinated to a religious out- 
look. These forms of art are essentially instruments for bhakti. 
The B8hagavata aptly proclaims, 


‘Sravanam ktrtanum Vignohk smaranam padasevanam. 
Arcanam vandanam dasyam sakhyam a@tmanivedanam.’ 


—devotion is of nine forms, listening to the song about God’s 
glory, singing of Him, worshipping of His feet, meditation of God, 
salutation, service, friendship and offering of oneself. 

The bhakti movement popularised this cult of worship and 
prayer through music. In fact prayer in all religions must be 
chanted or sung, in order that the emotive meaning is fully con- 
veyed. Proper prayer to and worship of God is not through 
prose. In the bhakti tradition, four elements of musical commu- 
nication are recognized—raga (melody), :a/a (rhythm), svara 
(musical note), laya (harmony’, In Indian mythology, Narada 
represents the celestial figure who leads the whole of mankind in 
bhakti—in Ccevotional ecstasy. Both in the East and West, one of 
the most important expressions of religious art consists of music, 
which is the best way of articulating emotive meanings. 


Dance is another important vehic'e of conveying: emotive 
religious experience, though it can never be separated from 
music, i e. from melody and rhythm. Indian dance has always 
been infused witha religious element. Usually dance is always 
linked to a narrative, which my be mythological or simply 
descriptive of an emotion. The dance forms described by 
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Bharata, and the later forms like the Kathak, the- Kathakali are 
not different from Bharata’s own descriptions of dance in Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. Of course since’ its very inception, eroticism and 
bhakti have formed two apparently contradictory, but inseparable 
elements of dance. That is why Natyasasira is also sometimes 
referred to as Gandaarva veda. But the religious element? has 
never been overlooked. The later writers on aesthetices in 
India do not give so mueh importance to dance as they for example 
give to Kauy1. 

Kavya or poetry is another vehicle for articulating and 
communicating religious meaning. Fron this point of view even 
works like Kalidasa’s Raghuoamsam convey religious meanings. 
Of course the Mahabharata and Rimayana are no ordinary works. 
The veneration with which a great epic poem like Ramayana is 
held today in every Hindu home is a sufficient index to the 
importance of poetry as an important vehicle of religious meaning. 
Of course, it is generally thought as the Sanskrit saying goes, that 
drama is better than poetry (Aazyesu natakam ramyam) Even a 
drama like Abhijiiana-Sakuntalam has a religious favour about 
it, not to speak of such plays like those of Bhisa. The poetic 
and the dramatic forms of expression coupled with music are 
ideally suited to convey emotive meanings and to evoke responses 
Literary forms of artistic expression are better suited for this 
purpose than visual or plastic arts. This is why most religious 
texts are poetic or are akin to poetry. The growth of a logical 


-or scientific attitude has helped the prose form to evolve. One 


may note in this connection that mythology is best expressed by 


poetry than prose.” 





1. Cf Bharata’s N. S. I. 18: 

Vedopavedaih sambaddho nit yavečo mahaimana. 
Evam bhagavata szrsto brakmant lalitatmakas. 

2. Schelling has given utmost importance to understanding Of such 
religious symbols, which he expressed by the picturesque phrase, 
‘Mitwissenschaft mit der Schoepfung’ -(‘sharing the secrets of 
creation’). Inthe Western world, in spite of a scientific and 
secular orientation of thought in recent years, the Dionysian 
tendency the ‘underworld and lower spirit of ancient culture’ as 
Spengler calls it, has not lost its significance, 
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In the realm of painting, nothing much remains of our 
ancient heritage, except some faded glories like that of Ajanta. 
Sculpture and architecture have puovided us the clue to the great 
artistic expressions of ancient Indian religions. The symbolic 
plays:a move significant role in’ the ‘sphere of plastic arts as the 
meaning sought to be conveyed cannot be so articulate as in the 
realm of Jiteraturé for ‘obvious reasons. As in pure music, 
inter-pretation in terms of spoken and written language has to 
be vague and sometimes even fanciful. It should be noted, 
however, that mùch of the great works in the realm of plastic arts 
in ancient India have a religious meaning to convey. Even erotic 
seulpture”is a part of the temple art. And any architecture 
worth the name in the ancient world is religious in character. 


IIL 
So far I have. described only some of the well-known forms 
of religious art in the Indian tradition. There are many. other 
minor forms of artistic expression which I cannot describe for 
want of time. I have not also gone into the various theories 
of poetics in Sanskrit. Jiterature. Such accounts have aiready 


been given by greater and better minds than myself. My 
statement of some of these forms should only serve as a preliminary 


to the understanding o“: the content of- religious art. Unlike the 
Western forms of religious art in the post-Greek period of cultural 


history, which are mostly biblical in inspiration, Indian art is- 


pluralistic. “Buddhist art for instance is radically different from 


the Puranic, which again is dfferent from the Vedic. This is 
particularly true’ of literary and plastic arts. A play like 


Nagananda, which obviously is Buddhistic in tone different in 


its message from a play like Malavikdgnimitram. Dance seems- 


to have been very much. alien to Buddhistic tradition, with its 
austere overtones. The Jaina tradition too has characteristics of 
its own in so far as its artistic expressions are concerned. 


1. 1 refer in this connection to two outstanding works by S. K. De 
and P. V. Kane under identical titles -History of Indian Poetics’. No 
contemporary Indian philosopher, it should be noted, has shown 
any interest in the philosophy of Indian Art. Even those 


interested in Abhinavagupta are Ore int y 
sical views than in hièaeetheties. ` interested in his . -metaphy 
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The content of all art is emotive, and in particular, in 
religious art the emotive impact is used to convey the message of 
religious experience. Since religious experience is itself emotive,. 
the affinity between the artistic and the religious becomes very- 
close indeed. and so close that they sometimes become indistin-- 
gu:shable This is very much noticeable in Indian artistic forms, 
Bhakti can best be expressed by music. Indeed the Lord says te 
Nirada: | 


Nham vasmi vaikunthe na yogihrdaye ravau. 

Madbhakta yatra gayanti tatra tisthami Narada. 
This explains why the great saints of the bhakti movement com-- 
posed songs which are still sung to-day with great devotion. In 
bhakti music, the symbolism i is usually not very complex. Some-- 
times barely the various names of the object of prayer are repeat- 
ed. In the bhajans of Tulsi and Kabir, there is no philosophy 
expressed that cannot be understood by the layman. Yet the 
depth of feeling is attained by the w ord chosen and arranged and 
by the melody. 


Not so with sculpture. The sculptor is all the tnme trying to- 
create new forms, new representations of the object of religious 
experience. These may be gods and goddesses or representations 
from mythology or just erotic sculpture. Take. for instance the- 
representations of the Buddha. There.are quite a number of them, 
each of them stylistically even if not formally, different from the- 
others. They all try to achieve.that serenity and peace in the 
figure. The sculpture in modern Hindu temples has a tendency - 
. to become stereotyped but the sculpture in great temples like 
Belur or Khajuraho are quite unique in their own way not only 
because of the nature of the object chosen, but also because of- 
meaning conveyed. ‘There is nothing unique about the represen- 
tations of the phallus in the Siva temples, but the plastic represen- - 
tations of Siva (like the famous Nataraja of the temples Cidam- 
baram) are not of the same order. In some cases the architecture of 
the temple conveys what the sculpture cannot convey : the grandeur 
and sacredness of the abode of God: This also partly explains- 
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«why the temples are to be found very often on the top of hill 
‘or on the banks of rivers by the sea. In a gothic cathedral, 
the idea of grandeur is sought to be achieved by the soaring 
spires of the structure, but in the temple the expanse of the 


structure asin the temples at RameSwaram and Madura convey 
the same idea. 


The supernatural is aptly explained by the mythological 
‘iterature. The richness of the mythological lore in Hinduisms 
is yet to be grasped by scholars. No other tradition in the world 
can equal the variety, the complexity and depth of symbolism 
‘found in Hinduism. Much of Sanskrit literature is based on 
mythological lore. And epic poetry like that of the Ramayana 
-and the Mahabharata -though they appear to have a historical 
basis have more a religious than historical significance, The 
‘former has almost -been the holy book of Hinduism. It isa 
work of art in more respects than the Bible Its motive, its poetry, 
‘its thematic construction is not to be found in any other holy book. 

From the above discussion, two or three important points 
‘regarding the content of communication in religious art might 
emerge. Religious art in the first instance, is essentially indicative 
óf an emotive experience. The vehicle chosen to communicate 
this religious experience could be music, dance, sculpture 
painting, mythology or any other form of literary expression. It 
would not be possible to subject them to a logical or scientific 
scrutiny, because the motives, modes and the meanings expressed 
‘differ from one form of art to another. Perhaps like all aesthetic 
experience .( which appears qualitatively akin to religious 
“experience ), religious experience defies explanation or description 
in ordinary terms. But unlike -aesthetic experience, it need not 
be abstract; it is not pure feeling, though as in aesthetic 
-experience communication might sometimes break down between 
‘the artist and the spectator, ‘listener or the reader; this is where 


‘religious experience passes: over into mysticism, where it becomes 
highly individualized, private.and enigmatic.» 
ES 


-1, Zen Buddhism provides an apt illustration of how communication 


-in religious art breaks down to a point when it Passes over into 
«mysticism. 


‘THE PERSONAL AND THE IMPERSONAR 
IN 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
R. K.Tripathi 


All religions whether theistic or non-theistic acree that the 
universe is law-governed, They go further and hold that the 
universe is not only law-governed, it is also morally governed, 
that is, the life of man and the events of the world have a moral 
principle behind them. Now the question is whether the moral 
Jaw which governs the universe is personal or impersonal. Ts 
the law made and enforced by a person who is superior to it or 
is the law superior to all persons and hence impersonal ? 


Russell observes thatin Europoan philosophy there are two 
distinct tendencies from the very beginning-the rationalistic and 
the empiricistic, and sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
predominates. Similarly we find a see-saw of the personal and 
the impersonal views going on in Indian philosophy. It is 
worthwhile therefore that „we review the position and try to 
evaluate it. 


Of the orthodox schools Mim4rns4, Samkhya and VaiSesika 
do not accept the existence of God but they do hold that the 
universe is law-governed and is a cosmos and nota chaos. ae 
do so because they all accept the law of Karma and pa 
justice. This attitude is shared also by the non-orthodo ah: 
such as Jainism and Buddhism. There is the law Be ee 
inerorably and impersonally. They dorno poe = te that 
the author of the law or about the operator ; els Ee RE the 
there is a law. They further note that the law i aie ae 
law of moral retribution is not like a bya seat needs a 
thing, the mora] law is not empirically discovered ; eeds 4 
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transempirical authority such as the Veda or a Yogi, For another, 
they govern not physical entities but morally responsible agents 
or conscious beings. Thereis also a third distinction. Kaimas 
do not yield all their fruits immediately as physical events seem 


to do; they generate something like papam and puryam which bear 


fruits in course of time either here or hereafter. So the moral 
law seems to differ basically from physical laws. If so, can we 
say that-the moral law also can operate impersonally like physica! 


law? The operation of physical laws do not presuppose any 
judgement but does the moral also not require any judgement ? 


As pointed out above, the moral law is not an empirical 
generalisation but a metaphysical doctrine and so it is part of a’ 
metaphysical -system or attitude. -Whatis that attitude or way 
of looking at things which finds it difficult to accept an’ operator 


or author of the moral law? It seemsto us that there are two 


basic issues a consideration of which leads some people to think’ 


that there.is no person superior to the moral law’ as its ‘wielder 
and controller. The first point is that they find it difficult’to. 
conceive of a person .who can know everything about everyone 
in order tobe ableto apply the moral law. Obviously the 
governor of the universe from the moral point of view must be’ 
one who has infinite knowledge or who is omniscient. A person 
is always a limited and finite being; an inifinte person is a 
contradiction in terms. Secondly even if an infinite person is 


admitted, the difficulty is not removed. The .question arises’ 


whether such a person has some freedom or not. If he has 
freedom, then the law will not and cannot work uniformly ie. 


like a law; in other words it will not be a law as it will be subject . 


to the possibility of interference by a person who has the. freedom 
to do so If, however, the infinite person has no freedom to 
interfere then he is like a machine and not a: person and it is 
therefore useless to postulate such a person. Soifthe law governs 
the person, the person is useless and if the person is superior to the 
law, it ceases to'be a law, - Poe A 
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The Nyd4ya, the Yoga, the theistic schools of Vedanta and 
existence of Ivara 
who is an infinite person. These systems differ regarding details 
but they agree about the existence of Ifvara who is infinite. It 
is therefore obligatory for them to take note of the above difficult- 


ies and to give a satisfactory answer if possible. 


Theism in India seems to be different from Western theism. 
For one thing the God of Western theism is an absolute creator; 
He creates everything out of nothing and He creates not only the 
physical part of the universe but also souls. In India no theist 
believes that souls can be created; they are eternal. So far as the 
physical part of the universe is concrned, in Yoga Prakrti is 
responsible and in the Nyaya ISvara depends on atoms that are 
eternal. In theistic schools of Vedanta also Īśvara is not said to 


create matter but in Advaita Vedanta matter isa product of 


avidya and not something coeternal with I$vara as in other theistic 
schools. These two views of creation—Eastern and Western, give 
rise to a problem regarding the moral law. Like every thing else, 
the moral law too, in Western theism, depends on God ; it is not 
anything independent. Ifso, can we say that God is moral? For 
God to be moral, it is necessary that their is a standard in terms 
of which God could be regarded as moral. In other words the 
moral law should be impersonal, and not merely the will of am 
one, even of God. The point may be clearer by putting the thing 
as follows. Is something moral because God wills it or does God 
will it becauuse it is moral ? In the former case, God baone 
super-moral or trans-moral and there seems to be no point ne 
‘saying that God is moral. In the latter case God can be ne 
gibly said to be moral as there is a stand and for Him too in 
then morality would be something above God and imperso al 
Western theism does not seem to see the contradiction in holding 
on the one hand that God is moral and on gs oiher that sy 
thing depends on Him at the same time; ie is as if = ee 
and the impersonal both are taken to be ee at 2 $ n 
But as pointed out above, that is not possible. Jainism, 
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and Mim4rms4 are consistent in as much as they regard the law- 
as impersonal. Dharma or the law is binding on man not because: 
it is the will of somebody or someone’s commandment but because- 
it is the law. 


III 


In Indian schools of theism the inconsistency seen above in 
the Western views does not arise. The reason is that God is here- 
not regarded as moral but as transmoral ; He is neither moral nor 
immoral but above both. Moral law or dharma is thus not 
Supreme, it has been given to man by Ged, Vedas which give us 
the dhama or the moral Jaw are the Lord’s breath. The Lord. 
does not merely give us the law, He also operates it. He enforces 
and executes the moral law in sucha manner that the whole 
process of birth and rebirth is directed to the supreme goal of. 
attaining freedom from bondage or karma. It is as.if. the law is: 
so made to operate that the process throws the Jiva out of itself. 
There is also a third point in keeping God above the maral law,. 
the law which is at the root of both the bondage and the | freedom: 
of man. The trans-moral being of God demonstrates the possibility 
of man attaining transmoral state or freedom. But even.though 
God is transmoral, He is not trans-personal and the relation 
between inan and God is personal and not impersonal. So we 
can say that ina general way in theism everything is personal- 
the nature of god, the moral law and also the relation of man 
to God The concept of personality is ultimate. That God as 
a person is infinite and omniscient is an article of faith ard nota 
matter of rational proof as reason is not competent to understand 
the mysteries associated with God, the most important being 
that His incarnation as man. God comes down to earth to 
protect and preserve His law or order, but how he does so isa 
mystery. How can the infinite assume a finite body ? 


IV 


Advaita Vedanta has its own approach to the problem of 
the personal and the impersonal and the associated problems of 
the ommiscience and freedom of Isvara. First of all, I$vara is 
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not ultimate but penultimate. Tévara is Brahman associated 
with maya and is to that extent phenomenal but phenomenal 
not in the sense that He is fettered like jivas. Iévara is 
eternally free and His association with maya is a free associatior 
in the sense that He dominates maya and is not dominated 
by máyá. His personality is therefore mayAvic and not real 5 
maya is not constituent of His Being. Dharma or morality 
being the law of this phenomenal being, Ivara is therefore 
itself phenomenal and not ultimate. Moral law therefore 
can be superseded by ISvara though He does not ordinarily do 
it; He does it only when He finds it necessary for the ultimate 
good of jivas, the good which is.not moral good but spiritual 
good or freedom. The moral law refers to karmas and karmas 
belong neither to pure spirit nor to pure matter but to jivas, i. e., 
spirit as associated with avidyā or fettered spirit. It comes to 
this then that neither jivas nor the moral law nor the karmas- 
are ultimate; they are of the phenomenal sphere and Iévara 
and the jivas with whom He deals are both persons and have: 
freedom but the freedom of Ifvara is of an order different from: 
that of the jivas. The personality of jivas is not self-assumed 
but the result of their karmas and so the'r freedom also is not 
real freedom. The personality of Isvara is self-assumied and so 
His freedom is real freedom. The freedom of two belonging to 
two different levels, the freedom of the jiva does not and cannot 
limit the freedom of Ivara. It is as if the jivas are free on the 
surface while Ifvara is free on a deeper level, and so the jivas 
inspite of their freedom are in the hands of Igvara. Ordinarily 
jivas are geverned by the system or law established by God but 
God can over-ride the law if and when He chooses. So freedom 
is ultimate and not the law. 

As already pointed out Isvara has to be not only free but 
also omnicient if He has to govern the universe. Ommiscience 
is of two kinds: one kind of it is thatin which one ee a 
krow evervthing by knowing the reality of everything - x 


“Phi. igion, 
1. See my paper on Omniscience in Problems of Philosophy & Relig: 


R.H., U. 1971. 
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“is possible even for jivas when they come to know their self as 
Brahman or the universal self. The other kind of omniscience 
is that in which the details or the particulars. of everything are 
known. This is possible only for ISvara who has both kinds of 
‘omniscience.. Iévara knows everything, as He is not outside 
anything but is the innerself of:. everything. ISyara knows 
‘Himself asthe self of everything and therefore also knows 
-everything. His knowledge of everything does not mean predeter- 
‘mination because the superficial freedom of the jiva by virtue of 
which. he-does karmas of his choice is allowed to operate. So I$vara 
is said to be anumanta or one who permits freedom to jivas. 


The Advaitic doctrine of the incarnation of Isvara shows how 

He can be free and. unlimited even though He has personality, 

Igvara assumes a body which is mayavic or daivt and so He is not 

‘bound or affected by it as: jivasare. His body and personality 

-are self-assumed but not so in the case of jivas who are under 

and not: above the law of karma. Ivara appears to be like 
_jivas but really He is not. : 


So in Advaita Vedinta Īśvara is a person but Brahman is 
impersonal. This is because Brahman as the truth of everything 
has to be impersonal. Truth must be impersonal .or else it will 
not be truth. Truth is truth not because I$vara knows it; rather 
Isvara knows it because it is truth. But while truth has to be 
impersonal, a law has to be personal. Thisis how the Vedāntin 
“synthesises the persenal and the impersonal; the secret of it is 
the acceptance of two levels of reality, the vyavahdrika and 
‘the paramarthika, the phenomenal and the ultimate. This means 
the acceptance of the doctrine of maya which makes possible 
‘the incarnation of God as man. Because of maya God can be 
man and yet not limited as man, Even as man God remains God. 
Theists being realists can explain satisfactorily nzither the 
-omniscience nor the incarnation of God.. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 
R. S. Misra 


Itis not possible to give a universally accepted definition of 
religion. It has been given different ineanings in different religious 
traditions and it is seen to undergo considerable chinge in 
meaning in the same religious tradition in the course of time. 
Religion may mean one thing to a Hindu, another to a Muslim 
or a Christian, still another to a Buddhist and in this way we 
have a great diversity in the ideas and definitions of religion. 
Among persons having the same religious denomination, there 
may be wide differences in their understanding of the meaning 
of religion. But there are certain human activities, certain basic 
human attitudes, certain beliefs entertained by man and certain 
human experiences that are specifically charactersied as religious. 
We can have a clear understanding of what religion is, of its 
meaning, nature and function by making a serious study and 
analysis of all such human activities, beliefs, attitudes, experiences 
etc. These factors are found to be present not only in the great 
religions of the world but in the primitive or tribal religions as 
well. We find some forms of religious belief and practices, 
howsoever rudimentary they may be, even in the most primitive 
societies. Thus religion is a universal phenomenon.. It is 
found to characterise the life of man, individually as well. as 
collectively at all the different stages of culture. It gives 
man a certain direction and purpose. It makes his life 


meaningful. 


Here I propose to point out, in brief, only some of those 
fundamental facts and features which, according to me, constitute 
the real essence of religion. It will also entail an analysis of 
the human situation which reveals the necessity of religion 
for man and its important role in his indiv:dual and social life. 
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A most important feature of religion seems to lie in its belief 
in the supernatural. The supernatural is conceived and interpreted 


in different ways in different religions and religious sects. Some 


religions believe in a supreme Deity or God who is the Creator 
of the world and of man and who controls their destiny. He is 
conceived as beyond space and time, as one who transcends the 
world and the man and Who atthe same time prevades their 
existence and endows them with real meaning and significance. 
He is eternal, immortal and possessed of immeasurable bliss. He 
is also omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, Man is supposed 
to stand in a peculiar relation with Him. Though man is in the 
world and is in some respects a part of the world, yet his whole 
existence cannot be explained in terms of the woild. His existence 
can be rightly understood and appreciated, ultimately speaking, 
only in terms of his relationship with God as He alone is supposed 
to constitute the real meaning and goal of man’s life. Man’s 
fulfilment or salvation lies in his realising his deep and intimate 
relationship with the supreme Being or God, his ultimate union 


with Him and in obeying His will and commandment. This is. 
said to constitute the supreme truth of religion and of religious 
life. This view finds a most graphic, powerful and meaningful 
expression in some of the great religions namely, Hinduism, 
Sikhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity. and Islam. In this 


respect these religions can be rightly characterised as God-centred 
religions, 


There are some religions which do not give any place to any 


supreme Being called God. Jainism and Buddhism are neither 
centred in God nor they give Him any place in their religious 
‘cheme and framework. But they also pin their faith in the 
supernatural, They conceive it as a state of existence which is 
beyond this world, which is free from the limitations of space and 
ume and also from evil, suffering and death. It is the state of 
liberation called kawaiya, moksa or nirvana. Thus these religions 


give central place to moksa or Nirvana which is regarded as the. 
supreime.goal of man’s life. _ 
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“A great contribution that religion has ‘made towards ‘the 
enrichment of man’s individual and social life lies in its deeper 
understandidg and interpretation of human existence. Religion 
reveals the deeper dimensions of man’s existence which constitute 
his true being It does not regard man simply as a natural being. 
It does not conceive him as a being whose existence can be 
adequately explained interms of his body and his mental life. 
Body and mind constitute an integral part of man’s existence in 
the world but they do not provide adequate explanation of man’s 
existence as a whole. Manis conceived in religion as something 
more than his psycho-physical organism. He is possessed of a deeper 
dimension of existence which constitutes the basis of his body-mind 
organism, but which at the same time transcends it. This dimension 
of man’s existence is characterised by some religions as spirit or 
Atman. Hinduism regards Atman as constituting the real essence 
of man’s life Body is mortal but thz 4tminis immortal. Atman 
is free from birth and death and from the sufferings and evils of 
life. The great tragedy of man’s lifeis that he is not aware of 
eternal and immortal existence of his Atman and is conscious only . 
of his bodily existence. He knows himself simply as a natural 
being, as a being whose existence is completely conditioned by 
time and can be explained utlimately in terms of birth and death. 
Man as a natural being i is heading every moment towards the 
wide open jaws of death. Inspite of his great extraordinary 
achievements in the different fields of life, he remains hopsiessly 
subject to suffering and death. So if we regard ourselves simply 
as natural or temporal beings and refuse to accept any divine or 
eternal element within us, then death constitutes our ultimate 
possibility. 


Religion does not admit this understanding and interpretation 
of man’s existence. It believes in the continuity of man’s existence 
in some form or other beyond death. Death can finish only the 
body but not the soul (Aiman) of man. Accoiding to the Hindu 
view, man does: not enjoy only onelife on earth. The present 
life happens to be just one among the many lives that the soul has 
enjoyed in this earthly existence. -Human I:feis subject" to Karm: 
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and rebirth. Man according to the Hindu view will remain 
involved in the cy cle of birth and death so long as he does not 
attain liberation. Thus freedom from the cycle of birth and 
death and the suffering of life and the attainment of liberation 
constitutes the summum bonum of man’s life. The soul or spirit 
of man (Atman) enjoys divine life and eternal, immortal and 
blissful existerce. That is called the state of thereon Even 
those religions which do not believe in the rebirth of man in the 
world or in the cycle of birth and death do believe in the contin- 
vity of inan’s existence after death and in his enjoyment ofthe 
imperishable divine life in the state of salvation. Buddhism which 
does not believe in the reality of souls does have faith in a state 
of existence after death, as [ have pointed out earlier, which is 
called the state of absolute freedom (Nirvana). 


Thus, according to the religious view, every man is possessed 
of destiny. While he isin the world, he has to make adequate 
preparations for the attainment of the supreme value of his life 
and the fulfilment of his destiny. Every religion puts before man 
the way to attain salvation, the way to the Divine and everlasting 
life. Though the ways to salvation and the enjoyment of divine 
life as pointed out by different religions sometimes differ in a 
radical way frcm each other, yet there is found a unity in them 
in one fundamental respect. They all reveal to men the way 
to realise the deeper ‘dimensions of their being and experience 
the divinity that is within them or that conditions their- existence. 
It is not given to every man to Fave direct experience-of the 
Divine that is within himi in this life. He has experience of 
God, soul or’ the divine’ life in faith: Religious life can. be 
understood and appreciated mainly in terms of faith and cannot 
be conceived without “it. --But' there" are:also? some’ men 'called 
Saints, mystics, yogis: ‘and™prophets who“ can“ experienteé’ direct 


communion or union with 'theDivine:or who" have’’a direct ` 
realisation or liberation evén in this life. -They bear ‘clear: witness 


to those dimertisions of man’s“ consciousness *and® existence which 


remain altogether unknown to common’ people.” Thus there ~ 


are certain vital truths of re’ igion ‘which’ must “intimately ‘and 
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deeply concern man’s life and which can be experienced not 
only in terms of faith but directly and in a living manner. When 
Vivekananda asked Ramkrishna Para:wahansa whether he had 
seen God, he immediately answered “not only L see God but 
I see Him more clearly than I ses you”. 


Thus religion is strictly speaking not merely a theoretical 
discipline. It is not just a matter of academic interest. It is 
essentially a way of life, a life that is lived at its deepest level. 
It represents a life that is lived by inan wren he undergoes a 
radical change in his inward being and becomes aware of the 
depth of his existence. Man usually lives at his surfacc 


consciousness, He remains mostly unaware of the deeper levels 
of his consciousness and being. But if he makes adequate efforts, 
he can have a direct experience of the deeper dimensions of his 
consciousness, of the depth of his being. He now no more remains 
centred in his ego and lives his true spiritual existence which 
frees him altogether from the anxieties and sufferings of life and 
the fear of death. In India, man has from the very ancient 
times aspired to attain this state of existence and he has developed 
the science of yoga to realise this supreme value of the mystery 
of life The practice of yoga sometimes puts man in possession 
of some extraordinary powers and he can perform some miracles 
if he so desires. But that is not the real aim or function of yoga. 
The real aim of yoga is to free man from the limitations of his 
normal mental consciousness and enable him to realise his true 
being which is not conditioned by suffcring, time and death. 


According to the religious view,. specially as it has been 
developed in India, the ordinary life of man is full of suffering. 
Man in the normal course is subject to all.the worrics, anxieties 
and the distractions of life. He suffers from anger, fear, greed, 
envy, lust, pride and a host of other psychic problems. :Thus 
his personality in the normal course suffers from a lack of 
integration. We do not generally have adequate or sufficient 
control over our mind, over our desires, emotions, passion, 
anxieties etc. Even though we suffer from this deficiency in our 
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nature and character yet we do not seem to be always conscious 
of it and do not make any serious and sincere effort to get rid 
of it. We try to attain maximum efficiency in our professional 
life but we just allow our nature to take care of itself. It is 
left in the state’ of emotional instability and becomes victim to 
all the vagaries of mind and some times even to the most 
undesirable outbursts of passions. But religion’ at its deeper 
level makes man acutely conscious of his psychic. instability, 
internal disharmony and his real human situation. Jt calls this 
condition of man the state of suffering and it shows man the 
right way to attain freedom from this state of internal dishar- 
mony, discord and suffering. It is possible only by a proper 
development of moral and spiritual consciousness and the control 
of mind. According to the Hindu view which is equally shared 
by other Indian religions, it is possible for man not only to attain 
perfect control of mind but even to silence it completely. That 
is called the state of samadhi. It is a state of man’s existence 
where he attains complete freedom from all the distractions, 
axieties and sufferings of life and enjoys his true divine existence. 


It is in this state that man can be said to enjoy complete and 
perice: integration of his personality. 


“Bur integration of personality is attained by maneven at the 
other levels of religious or spiritual consciousness. It is effected 
by the cultivation of moral values and f aith in the higher spiritual 
existerice. The systematic cultivation of moral and Spiritual values 
like ‘truth, non-violence, mercy, compassion, love; detachment, 
fellow-feeling etc. not only enriches the life of the individuals but 
it also provides solid foundations to peace and harmony in man’s 
social: life, Religion not Only seeks to cure the individual from 
the evils and sufferings of his life but it also strives to remove the 


evils that corrode peace and harmony i in human relationship and 
nian’s social life. 

In this respect religion is.a great healer of man. «It heals nan 
by giving him the much desired peace of mind; -- A: truly’ religious 


life frees man in a considerable, measure fromthe many‘ anxieties 
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and fears that haunt him in his every day existence. Religious 
life is primarily a life of faith. A man possessed of true religious 
faith is in a position to bear the ups and downs of life with greater 
courage, patience and equanimity than one who is altogether 
devoid of it. Thus religious life is in certain respects very inti- 
mately reJated to the physical as well as psychic health of man. 


Religion is a vast subject and it has been approached and 
studied by modern scholars from many angles, namely, theological, 
philosophical, psychological, sociological, anthropological, pheno- 
menological, historical etc. In the present paper I have not tried 
to approch religion from any of these academic points of view. I 
have simply made a modest attempt to point out some of those 
fundamental facts and features which, according to me, constitute 
the true essence of a living religion and of a truly religious life. 


It is this living religion that enriches and enobles man’s life 
and makes it really meaningful. 
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YOGA AND MAN’S EXISTENTIAL SITUATION 
R. S. Misra 


Yoga is. deeply concerned with the mystery of human life. It 
makes an analysis of human existence and reveals its essential 
structure. Man is, ordinarily, not aware of himself, of the nature: 
and structure of his existence. He is not conscious of the ambi- 
guities of his life and of his existential situation. Yoga tries to 
awaken man to his real existential situation by providing him a. 
deep ‘insight into the mystery of his existence. It makes him 
conscious of both the sides of his existence, the conditioned as well 
as the unconditioned or the state of bondage and the state of 
freedom. Yoga also enables the individual to free himself from 
his perennial bondage and attain the state of freedom. 


This truth is expressed clearly by the definitions of Yoga or 
the meanings attributed to it in the Indian tradition I propose 
to consider here, mainly, the definition of Yoga as given in the 
Yoga-Sitra of Patañjali. According to him, Yoga is the elimina- 
tion of the transformations of mind, citta. Vacaspati Misra 
equates citia with antahkarana, buddhi.2 It represents the entire 
psychic structure of man. Patafijali and the great commentators 
on his Yoga-Satras like Vyasa, Vacaspati, Vijiabhiksu and others 
give a detailed and graphic account of the structure of citta, of its 
different levels, bhiimis of its different kinds of transformations, 
citta vriti and finally, of the elimination or cessation of all the 
transformation of citta, nirodha. The state of nirodha is called 
samadhi. It represents the real state of Yoga3. It is a state of 
consciousness where mind ceases to operate and is completely 
silenced. This state is not experienced by man at the level of 


1. Yogascitta-vctti-nirodhah. ( Y.S I.2). 


2, Citta-Sabdena antsh-karanańh buddhim upalaksayati. 


f ( Tattva-vaisaradi I. 1 ). 
3. Yogah samādhih. ( Yoga-bhāşya I, 1). 
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his mental consciousness or surface consciousness, The ‘only ex- 


perience that one has of the cessation of mental processes is in the- 


State of deep sleep. But the state of samadhi is- radically different 
from susupti, the state of deep sleep. Susupti is a natural state; 
it is brought about by the automatic functioning of nature and 
constitutes a normal state of human existence.. Samadhi represents 
a supernatural state; it is attained by man voluntarily and by 
serious and sustained efforts. Though itis open to all, yet it is 
actually attained by the very few. In susupti, citta is completely 
dominated by tamas, the principle cf darkness and inertia. 
Samadhi according to Vacaspati Mifra, marks the absence of 
tamas and rajas and the abundance of sattvaguna, the principle 
of light. Ultimately, it represents the transcendence cr freedom 
from all gunas?. These two -states of citta are characterised by 
Patanjali as ekdgra and niruddha, the states of samprajiiata and 
asamprajiiata samadhi respectively. One may further distinguish 
susupti from samadhi. Though susupti marks the cessation of 
mental processes; yet it contains their impressions, sarisk@ras. 
These sarnskaras give rise to the stream of ideas in dream and 
in the waking state. But in samachi, even the sariskaras are 
rooted out. Susupti does not effect any change in the 
psychic structure of the individual. But samadhi necessitates 
a complete and radical transformation of the individual’s psychic 
structure. The state of susupti like the waking state is conditioned 
by ignorance and represents a state of bondage. But samadhi 
ultimately marks complete freedom from ignorance, avidya and 
consitutes the way to freedom. Thus the states of susupti and 
samadhi are essentially and radically different from each other. 


In order to have aclear understanding and appreciation of 
the state of Yoga, which is also called nirodha or samadhi, one 
has to consider the entire psychic structure of man There are, 
broadly speaking, two: dimensions of consciousness, citta, the 
surface consciousness and the depth consciousness. -The surface 


“TL” Rajastamomayt kila pramanadivettih sattvikim vation” upsdaya 
samprajnate niruddha, ` asamprajnate tu ‘sarvasam “ eva’ “nirodha 
jtyarthah.  ( Tattvavaisaradi J. 1). 
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-consciousness is constituted of the transformations of citta, of 
the stream of ideas. It manifests itself in the individuals in the 
states of waking. and dream -and lies buried in the states of deep 
sleep. Patafijali classifies all the innumerable transformations 
of citta under five heads, namely, right knowledge, wrong 
-_knowledge, imagination, sleep and memory?. This classification 
covers all the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep The 
:school of Patafijali also believes in the five levels, bhūmis of citta, 
namely, ksipta, mitdha viksipta, ekāgra and niruddha®. The first 
-three bhiimis constitute the surface consciousness of man. In 
the state of ksipta, citta is dominated by the principle of rejas 
-and remains extremely restless and unstable. Inthe midha state, 
citta is dominated by the principle of tamas and lacks discrimina- 
tion. In its otksipta state, citta has in a greater measure the 
principle of sativa, sattvaguna and is thus to be distinguished from 
kstpta. On account of the greater measure of sativa gunu as 
‘Vijfanabhiksu holds, it occasionally gets steady and concentrated. 
But this state. does not last for: long. Moved by rajas, citta 
‘repeatedly gets unsteady-and restless and swings constantly from 
one object to another object®.. Thus*the mind of man remains 
subject to constant change. There is an automatic and unceasing 
- flow of ideas, of the stream of “consciousness. One’ is not neces- 
sarily constrained to. accept the views of Patafijali and his school 
regarding the classification of. the, citra uyttis and citta bhiumis. 
Some other schools of Indian philosophy and Yoga have 
- developed other structures of citta But one thing in which the 
different schools of Indian philosophy and Yoga find themselves 
in general agreement is that the surface or empirical consciousness 
. of man which is constiuted “of the transformations of mind or 
the flux of ideas is conditioned by suffering, dukkha. Man’s 





1, Pramana-viparyaya-vikalpa-nidra-smytayah. ( Y.S.1.6 ). 
-% Ksiptarh, midham, vikgiptamy, ekigram, pirudd arn iti cittasya 
bhimayah. ‘( Yoga-bh@sya I. 1). : 
-8. Ksiptad viSigtamh vikgiptam 3 ( sattvadhikyena sam&dadhad api 
.... -cittam . rajom@tray4’ntarantaravisayantara-vsttimad, 
‘i bz z (-Xoga-vārttika I. 1). 
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. “citta, according to Patafijali, is afflicted by five kinds of klefas, 


namely, avidya, asmité, raga, dvesa and abhiniveSa?. Avidya 
means taking the non-eternal, impure, painful and anatman as 
eternal, pure, pleasing and atman respectively2. It constitutes 
a distorted vision, a wrong and perverted knowledge of things, 
-Asmita means ahamkiara, egoism. It is the result of the identi- 
fication of drk, draşțā, seer with darsana, buddhi, the instrument 
of knowledge’. In this state, one appropriates to himself all the 
qualities and modifications of buddhi and conceives oneself as 
lord, as enjoyer etc* Purusa and buddhi are utterly different 
from each other. Purusa is aparindmin, unchanging, buddhi is 
parindmini, subject to change and modifications. Purusa is 
pure, conscious and completey detached. Buddhi is impure, 
unconcions, jada and is subject to attachment. So the identi- 
fication of Purusa with buddhi and other instruments of knowledge 
and with the objects of the world is not real, pāramārthika. It is 
‘due to primal ignorance avidya. Thus avidyā is ontologically and 
‘logically anterior to asmita and other klesas and constitutes their 
‘source. The third kleSa, namely, rága means desire or greed for 
pleasure. In this state, one gets attached to objects which provide 
him different kinds of enjoyment and constantly hankers after 
them. Even in tte absence of objects, one may remain attached 
to pleasure by remembering it. This trsna, cesire for pleasure 
is inherent in man It isa direct consequence of asmita. It 
keeps man in the state of anxiety, fear, and all sorts of tensions 
etc. Avidya and trsna, according to Indian philosophy, constitute 
the main and fruitful source of human bondage. The opposite of 
raga is dves7. It consists in the adverse reaction, the hostility and 
anger that one entertains towards "pain and=the objects that cause 


it. Abhinivega consists in constant clinging to life and its enjoy- 
ments and the fear of death. It is equally present in the learned 





1. Avidydsmita-raga-dvegabhinivesa patica klesah. ( Y.S, 11.3). 

2. AnityZSuci-duhkanatmasu nitya-suci-sukhatmakhyatie avidy#. 
(Y.S.II. 5). 

8, Purugo drk-Saktir buddhir darsana-saktir ityetayor eka-svarupa- 
pattir ivsmit% kleSa ucyate. ( Yoga-bhāşya II. 6 ). 

4. Isyaro’ham ahah bhogi=e, 
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as well as in'the commonfolk. - The desire to escape death is present 
in all the living beings. Man finds himself heading towards death 
and knows it as something inevitable. Yet he has an irrepressible 
desire to live and refuses to submit himself voluntarily and grace- 


- fully to death. This isthe great contradiction in which human 


life is involved and it constitutes a perennial source of man’s suffe- 
rings, kleSas. 


Thus man’s empirical existence is conditioned by suffering, 
klefas. His psychic structure, citi7, buddhi, ordinarily, operates 
under subjection to the different kinds of kleSas. It means that 


suffering is not something accidental to human life. It, on the. 


other hand, conditions its every ontological and epistemological 
structure. Dueto avidya and other klefas, man is not able to 
have real knowledge of himself, of the world and of the ultimate 
reality. He is not in possession of jiana, prajid. It is a common 
belief of Indian philosophers that the various ‘/efas put a serious 
limitation on man’s knowledge. This is characterised as the state 
of bondage. In this state, human life remains subject to law of 
karma and the cycle of birth and death, Indian philosophers and! 


yogins from the very dawn of history have shown a clear under-. 
Standing and appreciation of man’s existential situation—his: 
subjection to dukkha, to the operation of karma and the cycle of 


birth and death. 


But man is not forever condemned to remain subject to 
finitude, suffering and death. Hecan rise above this state of 
bondage and attain the state of: freedom. This is possible through 
Yoga. Yoga is the great way, the ancient Aryan Way to ever- 


_ dasting freedom, Bliss and Immortality. 
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REVELATION : ITS MEANING, MODES AND 
POLARITY 


R. S. Misra 


Revelation constitutes the foundation of religion. It embodies 
the essential truths of religion. It removes the veil that separates 
man from the Divine. A religious man’s faith in God, soul, 
immortality and the other supernatural truths and values of life 
is ultimately centred in revelation and is derived from it. This 
phenomenon is witnessed in every great religion and religious 
tradition. 


Meaniag and Modes of Revelation 


Now the question is, what is revelation? It may be con- 
ceived as that which imparts to man the knowledge of the Divine 
or the supreme Reality and also the knowledge about his own real 
existence, his relationship with the Divine, the supreme goal of his 
life and the way to attain it, This knowledge is essentially super- 
natural and it cannot be attained by man by any other means 
available to him, It is supposed to be embodied in the scriptures 
of different religions. Thus scriptures are books of revelation, 
One significant fact that is found in the different religions is that 
they do not regard their scriptures as having been composed by 
man, They are supposed to be revealed by God (Ifvara). The 
Vedas are supposed to have -been revealed by ISvara; _The rsis 
have received: the..eternal.:truths:-of Sruti. from -Iévara.. They 
have not created them. or, discovered -them by their own efforts. 
Acarya Sankara says-in. his introduction to the>-Bhagavad-gita 
that Bhagavan after creating the-world:and. desirous ‘of its well- 
being taught two kinds of. Dharma as propounded: in -the- Vedas, 
namely, praoriti-laksana and nivy tti-laksana-to ancient seers. The 
pravrtti-laksana-dharma (karma-yoga) was revealed to Prajapatis 
like Marici, etc., and the niortti-laksapa-dharma (jHAna-yoga) to- 
the rsis like Sanaka, Sanandana and others. Zoroastrianism and 
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the Semitic religions also believe that their- scriptures: have’ been: 
revealed by God. The eternal truths propounded in these scrip- 


tures were communicated by God to: prophets like Zarathustra,~- 


Moses, Muhammad and others They simply received them. 
They were not their authors or creators. It is due to: this very 
fact that the scriptures command : unquestionable authority in 
different religions and religious traditions. They constitute the 
supreme source of religious knowlege. 


But there are other modes of revelation as well. I propose 
to discuss here only one other important form of revelation which 
is known as intuition. It is a direct and immediate experience of 
ISvara, the supreme Being or the supreme reality. It may also 
be characterized as the direct experience of self, Atman, purusa 
or of nirvana. From this point of view, revelation may be 
understood as the direct -manifestation or experience of the 
transcendent reality. This experience is attained’ by a yogi in the 
state of samadhi. But samadhi is possible only if the individual 
attains complete freedom from the distractions of mind. Itisa 
widespread belief in the Indian religious or yogic traditions 
that mind can ‘be completely silenced. Different methods are 
prescribed for the attainment of this supreme state. But one 
important fact that has to be noted in this connection is that 
each yoga prescribes a rigorous moral and spiritual discipline for 
one who aspires to attain samadhi and to have a direct experience 


of the Divine. It has always been conceived as a rare achievem- 


ent. Though theoretically speaking it is open to all, yet itis 
actually attained only by the very few. The state of samadhi, 
as it has been conceived in the Indian religious tradition, cannot 
be attained by the use of narcotics, or any other ‘artificial means. 
Itis also not the result of any mental abnormality or disorder. 
Thus samadhi has to be clearly distinguished frorn that kind of 
trance which is brought about by any artificial’iniéans or occurs 
due to disorders in the nervous system. The state of samadhi 
can be attained by man by his own sustained efforts or by a 
single-minded devotion to God and by His grace. But the perfect 
control of. senses: and mind, cultivation of detachment are’ its ' 
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prerequisites Thus in the state of meditation or samadhi, a man- 
has an immediate experience or intuition of the Divine. In the 
other great religions also we have the traditions of mystics. They 
are supposed to have direct experience or revelation of God. 
While the ordinary man enjoys a living experience of God by” 
believing in Him and having an unshakable faith in Him, the 
mystic or the yogi has a direct vision of Him and enjoys union 
with Him. A mystic is one who is detached from the world and” 
is united with God. A true mystic who enjoys direct vision of 
God in the state of deep meditation or samadhi can be clearly 

. distinguished froma pseudo-mystic who only pretends to have 
the vision of God. A pseudo-mystic necessarily lacks the quality 
of detachment. The world inevitably sticks to him. But a- 
true mystic even while he lives in the world remains above- 
it. He knows that he simply is in the world but he is not of 
the world. 


Intuition or mystic experience has been taken in the different 
religious traditions as an extremely important form of revelation. 
The śruti (scripture) and Intuition are boh revelation. The 
Sruti imparts to man the knowledge of the Divine, intuition 
enables him to have a direct vision of Him. Through Sruti, 
man hears about God, through intuition, he sees Him, has direct 
and immediate experience of Him. It is only after Sravana 
(hearing), that manana (reflection) and nididhyasana (contemplation) 
can take place. Unless one receives the divine word of the 
Sruti from an enlightened teacher and ascertain its real meaning 
in respect of Brahman one cannot embark on the path of reflection 
and meditation But for Sruti, man would never have been aware 
uf the Divine Being and of his higher destiny. And in the absence 
of this saving knowledge; he cannot attain Brahma-jñāna or 
Erahma-saksatkara. Thus Sruti precedes intuition and cons- 
titutes its ground. In this respect, ‘Sruti can be conceived as 
the original zevelation of God. It is the revelation of Brahman 
in and through the word. Intuition can be characterized only 
asa dependent revelation. To say that intuition it ultimately 
dependent on Sruti or scriptural knowledge does not in any way- 
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detract from its importance or value. - It simply means that man 
cannot attain Brahma-jiana by himself andin an unaided way. 
It is only in rare cases that Brahma-knowledge is attained 
without the aid of śāstra and guru. But there also the prior touch 
of the Divine cannot- be denied. The main purpose of Sruti is 
to make man aware. of the supreme Reality, the Divine Being, 
the Eternal and the Infinite that is seated within him and that 
pervades the whole universe «nd to awaken in him the desire 
and aspiration to realize It. This direct realization is attained 
through intuition. So Sruti and Intuition both serve as aids to man’s 
realisation of the Infinite and Eternal within him. Intuition does 
not give us any new knowledge. It simply removes the veil that 
hides the Eternal seated within our hearts. Ic is the unfolding 
of the Infinite inthe heart of the finite creature (jiva). In the 
real sense the Infinite is eternally revealed. The eternal 
knowledge is always there within man. Sri Aurobindo calls it 
the eternal Veda. But it remains unknown to man under the 
conditions of existence or finitude. So he stands in need of 
revelation to proceed on the divine path and realize his union 
with Brahman. “The supreme Shastra of the integral Yoga is 
the eternal Veda secret in the heart of every thinking and living 
being. The lotus of the eternal knowledge and the eternal 
perfection is a bud closed and folded up within us.. It opens 


swiftly or gradually, petal by petal, through successive realizations, . 


once the mind of man begins to turn tqwards the eternal, once 
his heart, no longer -compressed and confined by attachment to 


finite appearances, becomes enamoured in whatever. degree of 
the Infinite?2 


Polarity In Revelation , 


Every.revelation is conditioned by some sort of subjectivity. 
It cannot .be taken: as altogether objective nnd unconditional. 
It is a revelation only for those who have a desire and the capacity 
to receive it and who entertain faith init. A scripture is a book 


1. Sri Aurobindo: The Synthesis of Yoga, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 


Pondicherry, 1957; P. 59. 
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of revelation only for those who have faith init. The message of 
jiberation embodied in a scripture has a meaning only for one 
who is desirous of it. Only such persons are Supposed to possess 
the necessary qualifications to receive the message of the Sruti, 
and to proceed on the path of mvksa4. A fact or event may be 
conceived as revelatory by some, while it may have no revela- 
tory significance for others. The prophets of Israel interprezed 
certain historical and other events as symbolizing the i itervent- 
ion of God in history. In the same way we fad ni nerous 
instances in Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas were different 
events have been conceived as symbolizing the victory of God 
over demonic and evil forces. These events may be interpret 
differently by non-believers or by those belonging to other 
religious traditions. Hinduism and Christianity believe in Avatara 
or Incarnation. Itis according to them, the revelation of God in 
history. But there are some other great world-religions which 
do not adinit the possiblity of the descent of Godin history and 
even consider this belief as blasphemous. Hinduism and Ghristi- 
anity also differ in some fundamental respects in their conception 
of the nature and role of Avatdra and Incarnation. The crucifi- 
xion aud resurrection of Christ constitute the very foundation of 
Christianity as it symbolizes his complete conquest of evil and death, 
It is supposed to give perennial hope to man that if he follows the 
way of Christ, he is destined to conquer evil and death. But the 
phenomenon of resurrection of Christ may be explained quite 
differently, say, by the specialists in psychical research. The 
belief in resurrection which occupies a place of great importance 
in some world-religions is not shared by Indian religions. Thus 
the world-religions have serious and fundamental differences in res- 
pect of their beliefs in revelation and the revelatory phenomena, 
Each great religion is based on its own revelation. It explains the 
various phenomena of revelation in its own way. There is no 
doctrine, fact or event which is or which can be universally 
regarded as revelatory. It cannot be taken as absolutely objective 
and unconditional. 


A. Sravanidigu ca munaksininadhikirah, Vedanti-picidhtss, 
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Thus every revelation or revelatory phenomenon is fraught 
with subjectivity. It is always a revelation for a certain class or 
category of believers. It necessarily involves a polarity, the 
polarity between the content of revelation and the subject who: 
receives it or experiences it. The subject rot only receives reve- 
Jation but he also interprets it and makes his own contribution 
to it. Man receives revelation under the conditions of his own 
existerce. Everyone, whether he happens to be a seer, a prophet 
or a mystic, is conditioned in some way or the other by finitude. 
He is also conditioned by his tradition, culture, Janguage, environ- 
n.ent, education and soon. So every revelation is received by 
man under these conditions and it necessarily undergoes modifica- 
tion and even distortion. It is interpreted by man in accordance 
with the conditions of his own existence. It applies to every 
revelation whether it is given through the word or event or mystic 
experience, Thus every revelation becomes a conditioned reve- 
lation. It is always conditioned by man’s existential situation. 
This fact introduces an element of subjectivity and relativity in 
every revelation. 


Revelations differ from each other not only in respect of their 
form but also in respect of their content. They are expressed 
through different languages, idioms, symbols, etc. and different 
myths and stories are associated with them. ‘These constitute 
the form of revelation. But every revelation possesses a content 
which expresses itself through these forms or is clothed in them. 
The content is not always the same for every revelation. The 
content of revelation is constituted of the truths that it embodies 
or 1eveals. These truths are not necessarily common to all 
revelations. There are some truths e.g. some moral values, the 
idea of holiness, the idea of liberation, etc., which form the content 
of every revelation. But there are other important and fundamental 


truths of a revelation which are not shared by other revelations. 


We find some radical difference between the contents of the Vedz 


and the Bible. This is equally true of other scriptures as well. 


But it does not mean that all revelations remain always- 
in a State of conflict and tension with each other and there is 
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no meeting ground between them. In spite of their divergences, 
they also converge on some point and that is the transcendent 
reality itself. It constitutes the ultimate content of every 
revelation. Every revelation ultimately serves as a pointer to 
it. The moment it tries to apprehend it or embody it in words, 
it gets conditioned. The supreme or the transczndsnt Reality 
is absolute and unconditioned. But its revelation is necessarily 
conditioned. The revelation of the Unconditionel is not an 


unconditioned revelation This constitutes the supreme truth of 
s proper appreciation 


every revelation and every religion [Its 
and realization alone can provide the necessary atmosphere for 


a meaningful and fruitful dialogue between religions, 


RELIGION, REALITY AND TRUTH 
R S. Misra 


Religion at its deepest level can be conceived as the revelation 
of Reality or the Unconditioned. It also reveals to man the Way 
to the supreme Reality ard to the supreme goal of his life. The 
supren.e truth or truths of religion are supposed to ke revealed to 
man. ‘They are reccived and discovered by him. They are 
not created by him. They cannot be rightly conceived as the 
projections of man’s ur.conscious or the expressions cf his feelings 
and emotions or the figment of hisimagination, They are not 
merely subjective in rature. They have a decicedly objective 
reference. ‘They point to a reality which transcends human mind, 
which lies beyond man and the world and yet pervades their 
existence, The great religions of the world are centred in the 


ultimate Reality and they make serious ard sustained attempts 
to reveal its nature and structure. 


Reality in the Perspective of Worid Religions 


But one is confronted with a serious difficulty when one 
tries to ook at the ultimate Reality in the perspective of the 
great world religions. It is due to the fact that the different ` 
religions give differert and even conflicting accounts of the 
nature and structure of Reaility. Their concepts of God, man, 
soul or spirit, world, creation, freedom, destiny of man, etc. 
scmetimes differ in a radical way from each other. There are 
sme religions, namely, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christanity, Islam ard Sikkhism which are centred in God. 
There are other religions, namely, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Taoism which are not only not centred in God but which have 
no place for God at all in their metaphysical framework or in 
their scheme of life. Nirzana constitutes the central reality of 
Buddhim and the impersonal Tao of Taoism. The deeper 
truths of Jainism are also explaincd without any referene to 
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God. Thus these religions reveal the deepest truths of maws 
life and reality without any reference to a suprems Being or a 
transcendent Reality, called God. In this respect they present 
a sharp contrast to the religions which are absolutely centred 
in God aid which cannot exolain the nature and structure of 
reality and man’s life ani destiny apart from him. Even the 
God- entred religions presen: a marked contrast to each other 
in respect of their id2ıs of God and of the relation of man and 
the world to Him. It is true that ther- ara certain characteristics 
or attributes which are more or lss; 29. non to the idea of God 
as develop2! in different religions For example, God is 
conceived in then as Infinite, self-existent, omniscient, omai- 
potent, omnipresent, Personal and as Creator of man and the 
world etc. Butin certain other respects the ideas of God of 
different religions differ in a radicit way. While Yahweh ani 
Allah are conceived as strictly one without a secoad in Jidaisn 
and Islam respectively, God in Christani:y is conceived in the 
form of Trinity consisting of God the Father, Son and the Holy 
Sprit Zarsthustra, the founder of Zoroastrianism, gives a 
diferent account of his God, called Ahura Mazda. Ahura 
Mazda finds himself confronted by his great adversary Angra 
Mainyu who is the arch demon and the very embodiment of 
evil. They are se2n to bs engaged in a deadiy war which takes 
place on a cosmic scale and continues till the end of time. Finally 
Ahura Mazda is able to vanquish Angra Mainyu and his hordes 
and establish his undisputed reign ov-r the world which is 
transformed into the divine kingdo:n. Thus evil poses a serious 
challenge to Ahura Mazda but not to Yahweh or Allah, In 
Christianity, though evil does not pose any challenge to God 
the Father, yet it claims th= precious life of His Son who makes 
a descent into the world as Jesus Christ. Evil in the form of 
man’s original sin is cancelled only by the supreme sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ at the Cross. 

The Hindu view of God differs in certain essential respects 
from that of the Zoroastrian as well as the Semitic views. In 
the Vedic tradition, God is conceived both as the impsssoaal 
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Absolute, Sat, Brahman, or Saccidananda and as the personal and 
the supreme Being, Purusottama, OT Igvara. Even the Saguna 
Brahman or Ygvara is conceived in different ways as Siva, Visnu, 
Sakti, etc. Another significant feature of the Hindu view of 
God is that His reality is not established by denying the reality 
of many gods, the devas. Hinduism believes in Brahman or 
Ivara and in a variety of forms of Ivara and also in the plurality 
of devas or devatas. Thus Hinduism taken asa whole cannot, 
strictly-speaking, be charcterised either as monism or monotheism 
or henotheism or poly-theism. The Hindu view does not find 
itself constrained to deny the reality of devatas (gods) as has been 
said'above in order to proclaim the reality of one Godhead or 
Tfcara. Thus it differsin a radical way from the Semitic views 
which conceive the denial of the reality of many gods as a nece- 
ssary prerequsiite of affirming the reality of One Godhead. 
It is this understarding of the ultimate Reality or Godhead that 
has saved Hinduism from indulging in the horrors of iconoclasticism 
that has corstituted the bane of some great world religions. 

The world religions also show rad‘cal differences in their 
understanding and interpretation of man andthe world, crea- 
tion and the destiny of man. Whereas according to the Hindu 
view, the world is created or manifested by God or Brahman 
out of Himself, according to the Semitic religions, it is created 
by God cut of nothing. The Hindu view conceives self or 
Ziman as uncreated and immortal. Judaism, Christanity and 
Islam believe in the creation of soul though they also conceive 
it as immortal. Buddhism does not simply believe in the 
reality of atman. Indian religions believe in the doctrine of 
rebirth. Man, according to them, has a long history behind 
him; so long as heis subject to avidya and karma, he is born 
again and again in the spatiotemporal world and is thus 
involved in the cycle of birth and death. But according to the 
Zoroastrian and Semitic religions, man is born only once in 
this world. He has no past though he hasa distinct future. 
He enjoys rebirth only in the world beyond which is not con- 
ditioned by Time and Death. Thus the doctrine of rebirth 
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Which constitutes the cardinal principle of the Indian religions 
is completely foreign to the Zoroastrian and the Semitic reli- 
gions. The idea of resurrection, the rising of the dead to life 
and the ultimate reunion ofsoul and body of man constitutes 
a central doctrine of Semitic religions and also of Zoroast- 
rianism, but it finds no place in the Indian and Chinese religions. 
Hinduism believes in the cyclic view of history, but according 
tothe Zoroastrian and the Semitic religions, history is moving 
towards God, towards a state of perfection which will be attained 
when time comes to an end along with this world and the king- 
dom of God finally comes into existence. 


Thus we find that the great religions present a bewildering 
variety of views concerning Reality, concerning man, the world 
and the Transcendent. Their views are also seen to come in 
direct clash with each other. The religions which affirm the 
reality of God and those which deny it certainly seem to have 
nothing in common and contradict each other. If one view in 
respect of God is true, the other must necessarily be false. In 
the same way if the religious proposition that the self is un- 
created is true, the other proposition that it is created must be 
false and vice versa. Likewise if the world is conceived as 
created by God out of nothing, it cannot be taken as mant- 
fested by ‘God out of Himself. The two views come in direct 
conflict with each other and both cannot be true, though both 
may happen to be false in the sense that the world may not be 
conceived as created at all. Thus there seems to be no way 
of reconciling the fundamental views or doctrines of different 
world religions concerning man, world and the ultimate Reality. 


This situation poses a serious problem before the students 


of world Religions or Comparative Religion. It raises a. basic 
question concerning the validity of the religious views. 


Religious Views and their Validity 

So far as the differcnt religions are concerned, they claim 
absolute validity for their views concerning Reality. For them 
they are not simply concepts or ideas that are formulated by 
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man at the level of reflection; they are the ¢ruths that are 
revealed to him at the supra-sensuous and supra-reflectonal 
level. ‘They are the truths of revelation; they are not created 
by man’s reason or derived from his sense-experience. The 
meaning of revelation is not the same for all religions. Accor- 
ding to. God-centred religions, the truths that are revealed to 
man come from the supernatural source, from the Divine Being 
himself. The revealer of the supernatural truths is God himself. 
In the prophetic religions, God is believed to have revealed the 
supernatural truths or knowledge about man, the world and 
Himself to his chosen prophets like Zarathustra, Moses, 
Muhammad and others. In Christianity, revelation comes 
through Jesus Christ who is believed to be the Incarnation of 
God. The prophets play the role of messengers of God. They 
communicate the message of God to men. This revelation of 
the Divine and his message constitutes the basis of all prophetic 
religions and is embodied in their scriptures. Thus religion, 
according to this view, has a supernatural origin. It comes 
ultimately from God. It is not created by man. 


The supernatural origin of religion, dharma is also accepted 
by Hinduism. There are two main views concerning Revela- 
tion in Hinduism According to one view, the Vedas are 
eternal They are not created or composed by any being, 
human or Divine. It is the Vedas which reveal the mystery of 
Dharma to man. According to another view, the Vedas are 
uttered or revealed by ISvara. They are revealed: by Isvara to 
the seers ysis. The seers have a direct vision of Reality and 


receive the tru:hs of Dharma form I$vara himself. . They are 
not their authors or creators. 


Thus Dharma ultimately comes- 
from \Svara. It is eternal, 


Sanatana and not the creation of 
buman mind. It is centred in Iévara and not in man. 


In Buddhism, revelation is understood in an entirely different 
way. Buddha dces not claim to have received supernatural 
truths or revelation from any divine being or God. He per- 
ceived those truths an: the: attainment. ef Bodhi. or Enlighten- 
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ment. Buddha is the revealer 


z of the sups 
dharma. Heis not their creator. operpatural tru sane 


It is necessary here to oe ies > 
and intuition. E have ee ae ae 2 AES 
of God-centred religions as well Buddhi oe E gnt 
the former, as has b ee ie pea 

` een stated above, revelation consists of the 
knowledge of the Reality and of Dhırma which comes from the 
Beyond, from the Divine Being himself. But intuition is the 
knowledge of Reality that is attained by man either by his own 
efforts or by the grace of the Divine. Revelation is imparted 
by God to his chosen prophets and seers, ysis. Intuition, as it 
is understood in the Indian religious tradition, is possible to 
any one who by acquiring purity of mind and body is in a 
position to transcend the limitations of sense-experience and. 
reason. It is possible only to areally holy man. Thus one 
can attain the status of a mystic, a saint or a yogi, but not that 
of a rsi or a prophet or Incarnation, Avatéra. Revelation. 
commands authority. It is conceived as the only valid source 
of knowledge, pramāņa for the transcendental Reality and. 
Dharma. This authority cannot be appropriated by any human. 
being, howsoever enlightened he might be. The validity of 
man’s intuitive knowledge is ultimately guaranteed by Revela- 
tion which commands unquestioned authority in every religious 
tradition as it is conceived as infallible. This unquestioned 
authority is also commanded by Buddha in the Buddhist 
tradition, though he attained Bodħi by himself and did not 
receive it from any higher divine Being. Though any holy 
man, who fulfils the requisite qualifications, can attain intuitive 
knowledge, prajia and realise the mystery of mirzana, yet he 
cannot be assigned the authority of Buddha. Buddha’s 
Enlightenment and teachings alone are given the status of 
Revelation in the Buddhist tradition. 

Thus one thing that we find in common in all the great 
religions and religious traditions is that they are all based on 
Revelation and conceive it as the only infallible source of 
knowledge of the transcendental Reality and the mysteries af, 
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Dharma. The question regarding the validity of religious 
views or ideas is answered by making an appeal to Revelation. 
Jt alone provides an absolute criterion for judging the validity 
-of doctrines propounded by different religious traditions. If 
they are based on Revelation and are consistent with it, they 
are to be accepted, otherwise they are to be summarily rejected. 
We find it clearly demonstrated in the theologies of different 
religions. The theologians take great pains to show that their 
wiews are entirely based on scriptures and are in complete 
-agreement with them. Their main function is to give a faith- 
ful, systematic and coherent interpretation of scriptures and 
other authoritative texts and of the doctrines, dogmas, rituals, 
-etc. of their respective religious traditions. They do not 
enjoy freedom to question their truths. Thus the question 
-concerning the validity of scriptural or revelatory truths does 
not bother the votaries of respective religious traditions as they 
-are not supposed to entertain any doubt about them. 


The difficulty arises only when the theologians and religious 
philosophers of one tradition are confronted with those of 
other traditions, as each tradition claims to have its own reve- 
‘lation which is to be taken as absolute and final. In this situa- 
tion, the only way left for them is to show on grounds of 
reason and experience that their own doctrines are true and 
the doctrines entertained by their opponents are either self- 
contradictory and false or they are simply partially true. Thus 
‘the claim to infallibility of revelation of one tradition is ques- 
tioned by the votaries of other traditions. Even in the same reli- 


‘gious tradition, serious doctrinal differences arise among the 
votaries of different sects or sampradayas. 


Thus the weakness inherent in the claim concerning the 


absolute validity and infallibility of revelation is exposed when 
one revelation is confronted by its opposite or when there are 


conflicting and contradictory inerpretations of the doctrines or 


truths of the same revelation. This weakness may not be 


irealised or appreciated by theologians or by those who keep 
‘themselves confind .to their own religion and are either hostile 
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to or indifirent towards other religions. But for a student of 
world religions, it raises a serious question. Tnpis question is 
concerned, asI have pointed out earlier, with the validity of 
religious doctrines. There seems to be no way left to judge 
their validity if the authenticity of revelation on which they are 
based is itself questioned. 


In this situation it is quite easy and natural for a thinker 
d 3 


‘who looks at religion from outside to come to the conclusion that 
-all the revelations are fallible and even false and that the claim 


for their supernatural or divine origin is spurious. But one who 


tries to look at religion from within feels constrained to arrive 


at a different conclusion altogether. A serious and sym- 
pathetic study of the World Religions brings home to one a 
deeper and most significant truth aboutthem. It is that in 
spite of the amazing diversity of religious views concerning 
Reality and the apparently contradictory nature of revelations, 


there is one thing of supre.ne importance where all the great 
‘religions find themselves in agreement. They all reveal a Reality 
which is infinite, self-existent and eternal and transcends the 


bounds of space and time. They present different and even 
conflicting views of the transcendent Reality. But they all 
agree in accepting it. So it is the different views of the Trans- 
cendent that can be questioned. The reality of the Transcendent 
itself cannot legitimately be questioned. This constitutes the 
deeper and essential truth of the great World Religions. They 
all point to the Transcendent and are centred in it. This is 
the truth that cannot be understood and appreciated by one 
who makes a merely external and theoretical approach to 


religion. 


A legitimate question may be asked here, if all religions 
to the transcendent Reality and ultimately reveal its 
nature, why do they differ in their conceptions of Reality og in 
their world-views. How is it that there are different revelations 
of the same Reality 2 Jf Reality is one and the same, how is it 


apprehended in different ways by different religions ? 


point 
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Revelation, Interpretation and Truth 


The reason for the diversity of revelations of Reality or 
of the different conceptions of It seems to be inherent in the 
existential situation of man. In every revelation of Reality, 
it is man who receives it or who perceives it. And he not only 
receives it but also shapes it. He also contributes something to 
it. He makes his own response to it. And in this process the 
original experience of Reality undergoes some sort of modification. 
Man is endowed with a particular psychic structure and he is 
conditioned by his finitude. So when he has some experience 
or when he knows something, it is conditioned by his psychic 
structure and his finitude. It means that it is shaped and 
modified in accordance with the psychic structure of man and his 
other finite conditions. Thus every act of knowledge or experience 
involves an element of construction. This element of ccnstruc- 
tion is involved even in every act of sense-experience, though 
its truth is realised not at the sensory level but only at the 
level of reflection. This is also true of the transcendental 
experience or revelations Even these supreme religious ex- 
periences involve an element of construction. This is not only 
true of the experiences of mystics, saints and yog:s, but also of 
the great seers, ysis and prophets who are considered by the 
great religions as the recipients of revelation and endowed with 
the authority to communicate it to men, 


The truth of this statement becomes obvious in the case of 
revelations which are supposed to take place in the form of 
communication, the communication of the message or words 
of God to prophets or seers. God is supposed to speak to 
them not in some trancendental language but in their own 
language, the language which they understand and speak. It 
really means that the message which is supposed to be comm- 
unicated by God to his chosen men is received by them under 
the conditions of their own historical and finite existence and is, 
interpreted accordingly. 

But this conditioning of experience can be noticed even, 
where the very being of God or the transendent Reality is 
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revealed to man, to the seers, prophets and other s diritually 
advanced msn. This supreme experience or revelation of 
Reality is possible to man, it is generally admitted, when he 
transcends by his own spiritual efforts or by the Divine grace, 
the limitations of his sense-experience and reason and other 
finite conditions. It isa widely accepted belief in the Indian 
spiritual traditions that man is possessed of the capacity to 
transcend his psychic structure constituted of his cognitions, 
feelings, emotions, memory, imagination, will, ego, etc., and 
attain a state of consciousness, jana, prajia, where he can 
realise unity or union with the transcendent Reality. This is 
to be attained by following a well regulated way of spiritual 
life called Yoga. Thus a direct ani immediate experience of 
the transcendent Reality or the Unconditioned is possible to 
man only when he rises above the conditioning of his sense- 
experience and thought. 


While I admit that it is possible for a spiritually advance 
man, be he a mystic, a Yogi or a prophet, to transcend the 
level of sense-experience and reason and attain a higher state 
of consciousness where he can have a direct and living expc- 
rience of the supreme Reality, I do not think that it is possible 
for any individual at the present stage of his evolution to 
transcend completely his finitude. Even the highest spiritual 
experiences or revelations that come to the great seers, mystics 
and prophets seem to be conditioned, as I have pointed out 
earlier, by their particular psychic structures, their finitude and 
their historical existence. A direct and immediate experience 
of the Divine or the transcendent Reality is possible. But an 
unconditioned experience of it is not possible to an embodied 
‘Spirit. Experience of the Unconditioned cannot itself be taken 
as unconditioned. It is in some way relative to man’s exis- 
tential situation. It is due to this fact that the Transcedent is 
experienced by some as the Personal God, by others as the 
impersonal Absolute and by some others as Nirvāna and so on. 
Even when a man is supposed to have attained a state of 
non-dual consciosness where he enjoys complete unity with the 
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impersonal Reality or the Absolute, he cannot be said to be 
absolutely free from his conditioned existence. His experience 
cannot be taken as absolute and unconditioned. lt is evident 
from the fact that he does not have integral experience of the 
Absolute. His experience of the Absolute confines it to one 
poise or aspect. It does not take into account the many other 
potent, rich and soul-shaking experiences of the supreme Reality 
which are reported by other great mystics, seers and prophets 
belonging to different times and climes. 


Thus it is evident that every revelation, every experience 
of Reality involves an element of construction or interpretation. 
This act of interpretation takes place even at the highest spiritual 
level when the spirit of the individual enjoys close union with 
the Divine and not only at the level of mind or speech. This 
is evidenced from the different formulations of those experiences 
in language _It is not possible that all the spiritual men 
experience the Divine or the supreme Reality in the same way 
and only differ in its different formulations or expressions in 
terms of thought and speech. These differences cannot be 
explained unless they had direct and immediate experience of 
the transcendent Reality itself in different ways. 


Another explanation for the diversity of revelations or of 
supreme spiritual experiences may also be given in the light of 
God-centred religions. If the supreme Reality is conceived as 
a Personal God, then it is not. possible for all the individuals 
to know Him in the same way. God cannot be taken as an 
object which lies before us. He is conceived as a Person and 
the relation between man and God signifies the relationship 
between two persons, So it is not only man who makes response 
to God; it is the Divine Himself who comes to man. The 
Upanisads say that Brahman is attained only by one whom He 
chooses. This faith is shared by all the religions which believe 


in God and are centred in Him. One can give hundreds of 


instances from the scriptures of the great God-centred religions. 
to illustrate the truth that it is God Himself who reaches man 
and awakens him to Light and Truth. Sri Aurobindo says 
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that before man chooses God, he is already chosen by Him. 
So if God chooses men and brings them close to Himself, then: 
He may meet them in different ways. But even in this close 
and intimate relationship b:tween two persons or two subjects, 
the fact that man makes response to the Divine under his own 


existential situation and interprets Him accordingly cannot be- 
gainsaid. 


A revelation or spiritual experience is subjected to further 
conditioning and interpretation when it is expressed through 
Janguage. There the living experience of a transcendent Reality 
has to be formulated in concepts and words and through symbols, 
myths, etc., and is thus conditioned by them. The main 
diffculty involved in a religious language is that here the trans- 
cendental experiences have to be described and articulated 
through the words which are primarily meant for secular use. 
The words like great, good, loving, terrible, fascinating, just,- 
merciful and soon which are primarily meant to describe the 
nature of objects and persons are pressed into service to describe 
the nature of the transcendent Reality or God. They make 
an attempt to describe a Reality which transcends all speech 
and thought and is essentially ineffable. Thus all the religious 
assertions of the Transcendent can only serve as pointers to it; 
they cannot succeed in comprehending its real nature. Most of 
the religious statements are symbolic in nature. Paul Tillicb 
goes to the extent of saying that all religious statements about 
God are symbolic. The only nonsymbolic statement is that. 
God is beingz-i:self or the absolute. In view of the limitations 
of religious language, some religious philosophers reject all the. 
positive and concrete descriptions of the supreme Reality and 
attempt to describe It only negatively. But a purely negative 
description of Reality may fascinate a certain class of philo- 
sophers, but It may cease to be a living Reality for the ordinary 
mortals. Thus both the positive and negative descriptions of 
Reality suffer from inherent shortcomings. The positive and 
concrete descriptions tend to bring down the Infinite to the levet 
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of the finite and the negative descriptions tend to reduce It to 
-some sort of abstraction, at least for a large majority of mankind. 


But at the empirical level, it is not possible to dispense with 
the use’ of language altogether to comprehend Reality. Though 
the Transcendent is beyond man’s sense-experience, speech and 
thought, yet It has to be approached by him only through them. 
It is only through these finite means, “howsoever inadequate 
they may be, that man can approach the Infinite. Paramartha 
or the transcenental truth cannot be taught according to Naga- 
rjuna, without taking recourse to uyavahara, the empirical pheno- 
mena. ‘Thus religious language, in spite of all its limitations and 
dnadequacies, serves a necessary function inasmuch as it provides 
-a ladder by which one can reach the Divine. It is with this end in 
view that the mystics; saints and prophets all over the world have 
described their experiences of God and religious philosophers have 
tried to formulate definite concepts and views about him, though 
they fully realised the wisdom of maintaining complete silence. 
This practice has been followed even by non-religious philosophers. 


Even Wittgenstein had to speak a lot in order to communicate 
the truth of silence. 


But if the descriptions of the Divine and the concepts and 
doctrines formulated about Him are themselves taken as consti- 
tuting the supreme truths, then religion is faced with a desperate 
and distressing situation. Different religions have developed 
different and even contradictory views and concepts about the 
supreme Being and about man and the world, as I have demon- 
‘strated earlier, and thus come into direct conflict with one another. 
The votaries of these religions lose sight of the essential truths of 
the Divine and engage themselves in unending conflicts over their 

{-doctrines and dogmas which are mostly symbolic in character and 
are developed and put into rigid and inflexible forms only in the 
course of time and cannot really claim any infallibility and 
authority about them. They generally havea tendency to stick 
as tenaciously to the different worldviews propounded in their 
respective religious traditions as to their belief in God or the Trans- 
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cendent. This has resulted in certain disastrous consequences for 


the great religions. On the one hand, they are engaged in incessant 
fight against each other and, on th: other hand, they have come 
into direct clash with modern science. The obstinate and pathetic 
attempt made by Christianity to maintain its own world-view 
against the momentous discoveries of science has brought it not 


only into disrepute but has also shaken faith of a good number of 


western intellectuals in it. It has also given a serious jot to the 
intellectuals all over the world and has shaken their faith in reli- 
gion as such. 


So the great religions today are faced with a serious task. 
They have to make a clear-cut distinction between what is essential 
and what is accidental in them. The essential truths of religion 
have to be clearly distinguished from all other accidental expres- 
sions and manifestations that have emerged and taken definite 
shape in the course of time. They have to be distinguished from 
the doctrines, dogmas, beliefs, rituals, myths, etc., which, though 
they occupy an important and essential place in all religions, yet 
they constitute only the surface of religion and not its depth. 
The main content of religion is the supreme Reality or God. Its 
main function is to reveal it and also to show to man the way to 
realise it, to bring himself into living relation with it. It consti- 
tutes the essential and the deepest truth of religion, the depth of 
religion. All the great religions are in complete agreement insofar 
as they reveal the supreme Reality, which tran:cends man and the 
world, yet pervades them and brings them into direct relationship 
with it, though they symbolize it in different ways. A true philo- 
sophy of religion may not accept the different worldviews of 
religion, but it has to accept the reality of the Transcendent and 
of the direct relation of man anid the world to ft. The existence 
of man and the worl cannot be ultimately and finally explained 
apart from their relationship with the Divine. This is the one 
supreme truth that is accepted and advocated by all religions in a 
direct and unambiguous way. But so far as ihe problems con- 
cerning the creation of the world and man and the ways of their 
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relationship with the Divine etc.,, which constitute their different 
world-views, are concerned they differ from each other and some- 
times in a radical way as I have shown earlier. These differences 
cannot affect the essential truth of religion. They only provide 
necessary structure and the means through which one can reach 
the Infinite. Their main function in religio. is to act as pointers. 
to it. 

Thus the supreme truth of Religion lies in the revelation of 
the Divine and the deep mystery of human life. A serious and 
sympathetic study of the great religions can enable one to realise 
and appreciate this truth. It will only strengthen one’s faith in 
God or the Absolute. It cannot weaken it. 


RELIGION AND HUMAN UNITY 
R. S. Misra 
I 


Religion has played a tremendous role in moulding and trans- 
forming the life of the individuals, the social groups, and of nations 
from the dawn of history. It has acted asa powerful force in 
bringing about the moral and spiritual regeneration and elevation 
of human society and in effecting unity, solidarity and integration 
among the peoples of different races and cultures In this respect, 
religion has been a boon to mankind. But there is also another 
side of religion which contains powerful negative and destructive 
elements. In certain period; of history, religion has been used by 
ecclesiastical authorities, social inititutions and political powers in 
the different parts of the world for the exploitation and persecution 
of people, denying them their basic rights and freedom, and has 
thus brought untold suffering to them. Instead of giving life, light, 
freedom and joy to people, it has often acted asan instrument of 
evil death and destruction. This fact makes it all the more necessary 
to take religion seriously and have an objective assessment of ‘its 
positive, creative and constructive as well as its negative aad 
destructive elements. We have to concentrate our attention on 
those moral and spiritual dimensions of religion which have 
produced the noblest and ths most cherished human values, have 
made human life meaningful and have generated in the individuals 
and the social groups an abiding sense of unity and fell »w-feeling. 
It is very often a misunderstanding and ignorance of th: deeper 
truths and values of religion which g=nerates narrowmindedasis, 
egoism and fanaticism among its adherents. In order to entertain 
love and pride for their own religion, they often find it necessary 
to develop an attitude of hatred aid contempt for other religions. 
This situation creates artifical barriers am>1g psoples of dif :ent 
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faiths and of different religious denominations and keeps them 
mentally apart from each other, and thus thwarts all the efforts 
towards their unity and integration. So a clear understanding of 
deeper and perennial truths and values of religion and its real 
function in life is necessary in order to develop sympathetic, 
positive and constructive attitude among people belonging to 
different religions and religious denominations and promote love, 
fellow-feeling ard a living sense of unity among them. This is 
specially riecessary and requires some sort of urgency in the case of 
a country like India, ar.d the world at large. 


II 


| India enjoys a unique status and importance among the 
nations of the world in the realm of religion. It happens to be 
the home of pract.cally all the living religions. It bas given birth 
to four great religions, namely, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Sikkhism ard the four other great religions, namly Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam have also found in India their 
second home. All these religions have made their substantial 
countribution to the enrichment and all round development of the 
‘cultural heritage of India and of its ar.cient civilization. They 
‘enjoy a peaceful co-existence to-day. But inspite of that, they 
cont‘nue more or lessto lead an isolated existence. In recent 
yeas, some concerted efforts have been made at different levels, 
specially at the national level, to end the long era of isolation and 
indifference, and bring the peoples of different faiths closer to each 
other. Asa result, there is taking place a significant change in 
their attitude and outlook Thereis now in evidence a growing 
realisation of the reed to entertain and develop a sympathetic, 
liberal and appreciative attitude and outlook towards cther reli- | 
gions ard faiths. We also now see here and there the hapby | 
phenomena of the people of different religious denominations and | 
faiths showing enthusiasm and interest in each others’ festivals and i 
other religious and social activities and ceremonies, and actively 
participating in them. It is a most welcome and promising 
development and it can reasonably be hoped that there will be 
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greater and more unfettered and lively mingling and participation 
of the adherents of different religious faiths on such occasions in 
the years to come. [It is sure to bring about a radical and desired 
change in the religious atmosphere of this land and will go a long 
way in promoting the cause of national unity and integration. 


But this is not enough, It is now necessary to make psople 
aware of the truths of their own religion as well as of other reli- 
gions and the underlying unity between them. It is generally seen 
that even when one has a sufficiently gooi understanding of one’s 
own religion one is either not at all aware of the deeper truths of 
other religions or possesses a very inadequate and insufficient know- 
ledge of them It also sometimes happens that people are givena 
distorted and derogatory picture of the religious faiths other than 
their own by their theologians and the religious propagandists. They 
are also,on theother hand given a highly exaggerated and hyperbolic 
account of the glories, grandeur and perfection of their own religion 
by these interested persons. Thus,a good deal of misunderstan- 
ding, confusion and arrogance dominate the religious consciousness 
of people. Truth is found to be inextricably mixed with false- 
. hood. Man is enslaved in the name of freedom. He is keept in 
ignorance and made to entertain even untruths ani supsrstitions 
in the name of divine authority and revelation. God who is 
supposed to be infinite aad timeless in the different God-centred 
religions, is sought to be confined and imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of doctrine and dogmas. myths, and rituals and a 
host of other beliefs. These constitute some of the pitfalls of 
religion, of all the religions. They have to be avoided at all costs 
if religion is to promote the welfare of human society as a whole. - 


IL 
Religion essentially serves a three-fold function. Firstly, It 
reveals a reality which is conceived as infinite, eternal, timeless and 
transcendent, and as constituting the supreme goal of human life. 
Secondly, it lays down the way to attain that reality. Thirdly, it 
brings about the qualitative change in human life and enriches it 
morally and spiritually. All the developei religions have —— 
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formed this three-fold function in the course of their history, In 
this respect, all these religions may be said to have certain common 
features which constitute their fundamental and essential truth. 
These constitute the internal and deeper structures of religion. 
They may also be conceived as its universal structures, Thus, all 
the great or developed religions enjoy unity at a deeper level. 


Another feature that is common to all religions is the idea of 
ethe sacred. This idea or the feeling of the sacred not only occupies 
a place of supreme importance in the higher religions but in the 
tribal religions as well. The distinction between the sacred and 
the profane is.comnion to all religions and contitutes an essential 
and inseparable feature of the religious consciousness. ‘The reli- 
gious man becomes aware of the sacred as something wholly or 
basically different from the ‘profane. The sacred is reality that 
belongs to a wholly different order, though it may manifest itself in 
objects that form a part of our natural or empirical world. Every 
act of manifestation of the sacred represents a paradox. As Eliade 
observes, “it is impossible to over-emphasize the paradox repre- 
sented by every hierophany, even the most elementary. By mani- 
festing the sacred, any object becomes something else, yet it 
continues to participate in its surrounding cosmic milieu. A sacred 
stone remains a stone: apparently ( or, more precisely, from the 
prophane point of view), nothing distinguishes it from all other 
stones. But for those to whom a stone reveals itself as sacred, its 
immediate reality is transmuted into a supernatural reality. In 
other words, for those who have a religious experience, all natureis 
capable of revealirg itself as cosmic sacrality. The cosmos in its 
entirety can become a hieropbany”.2 ‘Thus, the idea of the sacred 
is Shared by all the religions and constitutes their distinguishing 
feature. It is true that different religions have different notions of 
the sacred as they have different notions of the supreme being, soul, 
liberation, the way to liberation, and also differ in a radical way 
from each other in respect of their myths, symbols, rituals, sacra- 
ments, beliefs, dogmas etc. Butthe idea of the sacred itself 


1. Mircea Eliade: The Sacred and the Profane: New York, Harper 
& Brcthers, P-12, - 
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provides a link of unity among them and distinguishes them from 
every thing that may be conceived as nonreligious or profane. 
In the same way, even radical differences in respect of doctrines, 
dogmas, myths, rituals, sacraments etc , do not affect the essential 
unity of religions in spite of the loud protestations of the militant 
theologians and propagandists belonging to different religious 
camps. 


IV 


My purpose here is not to deny or ignore the divergences or 
radical differences that exist between different religions. I also 
do not intend to deny that every religion has some uniqueness 
about it. It has some notable features of its own which distinguish 
it from other religions. But this fact does not deprive religions of 
their basic and essential unity which manifests itselfin their uni- 
versal structures and their striking agreements in respect of idzals 
and values of life and the fundamental religious experience. 
Radhakrishnan boldly declares that “When we enter the world 
-of ideals the differences amonz religions become negligible and 
the agreements striking”? The innumerable variety and differences 
that we find in religions in respects of their doctrines, dogmas, 
rituals, ways of worship, prayer etc., constitute the exterior struc- 
tures or external forms of religion. Every religion develops these 
structures in the course of its history and they constitute the me- 
dium through which man approaches the Divine or the sacred and 
leads a meaningful life in the world. But these external structurers 
or forms of religions are not permanent; they undergo changes in 
the different periods of history and the meaning of religion also 
changes along with them. These structures are brought into 
existence, grow and develop due to certain historical reasons and 
bear a definite impact on the social, economic, political and other 
cultural forces that operate in the different periods of history. 
They also undergo change from time to time largely under the 

pressure of these very forces A religion is confronted with crisis 
when it obstinately tries to retain even those of its external forms 
which have lost their relevance to the individual and society ata 
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particular period of time or history. This kind of obduracy and 


conservatism on the part of religions also leads to their decline and 


fall as they practically cease to inspire people and ennoble their life 


morally and spiritually. All the religions to-day are confronted 
with this situation. Modern man’s revolt against religion is 
not so much against its deeper truths and values as against its 
external forms and structures which are represented by some 
intellectual dogma, a cult, a church, a set of ceremonial forms, 
a rigid moral code or some religio-political or religio-social 
system. This is called religionism. Religionism in some form 
or other does constitute an essential aspect of every religion and 


the latter plays a meaningful rolein the life of the i..dividual 
and society only when its depth consisting of the deeper truths. 


and values remains transparent and is not obscured and distorted 


by the spirit of religionism. Religionism does not constitute the 


essential turth ofa religion though it serves as medium to attain 
it. Thetruth of religion consists in the revelation of the spirit 


and the divine. It isa living experience of the divine and the 


sacred within us and outside of us. ‘True religion”, according 
to Sri Aurobindo, is “spiritual religion”, that which seeks to live 
in spirit, in what is beyond intellect, beyond the aesthetic and’ 
ethical and practical being of man, aid to inform and govern 
these members of our being by the hizher light and law of the 
spirit”. 


It is the religion of the spirit that enables man to heve a. 


living experience of the Divine or a living enco inter with Him 
that can make an appeal to the modern man and not the 


instituionalized religion that is over-burdened with all sorts of 


doctrines and dogmas and constrairs man to accept them 
unquestionably. Every great religion has this spiritual dimension 


with it and can provide meaning to man’s life to-day in the same 


Way as it has done in the past ages. It will cease to be relevant 
to the life of the modern man jf it loses touch with that 
inexhaustible source of life and light, freedom. and. peace: Speaking: 





1. ‘the Human-Cycle, First Editon, 1949. p. 220 
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of Christianity, Zaehner says, “God knows. that the Christian 
Religion needs re-presenting to a world for which its traditional 
doctrines no longer have any meaning whatsoever. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. For the common man, in the protestant countries 
at least, the Christian religion has no longer any meaning or 
relevance to life as it is lived to-day. Itisa game played by 
theologians. The world shrugs its shoulders and passes by on the 
other side.? 


The truth of religion lies in living it and not in entertaining 
a set of beliefs concerning the mysteries of existence and the goal 
of life. Itis religion alone that unites man with the depth of his 
being, with the deeper dimension of his existence. Modern man 
has become a one-dimensional creature. His whole existence is 
confined to the surface of his being and he is completely unawareof 
and estranged from its depth. It has resulted in the loss of integration 
of his personality. He seems to be condemned to lead a fragmentary 
existence and be constantly sub-jected to all sorts of anxieties, 
fear, uncertainty etc., He possesses everything today, excepting 
the peace of mind. It is this situaiion thatis drawing people, 
young and old more tothe way of yoga The individual can 
attain peace of mind and integration of his personality only if he 
opens himself to the depth of bis being, to the super-conscious 
dimensions of his existence that lie within him. This constitutes 
the perennial message of religion, of all the great religions; 
though they take recourse to different means of its commun- 
ication. 

So the world needs today a clear understanding and: 
appreciation of the true nature of religion and its- relevance to 
human life, individually and collectively. We do not need’a: 
universal religion but we do require a deep understanding and a. 
living experience of the universa! that constitutes the reality, truth: 
and the supreme value of every higher religion. I do not conceive: 
the possibility of the emergence of any universal religion in the- 
near or distant future. Itis simply a myth. Any such religion. 


1. R.C. Zaehner, Concordant Discord, Oxford University Press. 1970,p. 16. 
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will simply be one among many religions. It will be a religion 
and not the religion Every great religion is ¢hz religion in its 
depth and a religion in its externals. This truth has to be clearly 
realised by the intellectuals ani the common people to-day who 
have faith in religion and inthe higher life of man. It will 
gradually bring people belonging to different faiths closer to each 
and engender in them a deep sense of unity and fellow-feeling and 
will enable them to share together the joys and sorrows of life. 
‘This process has already started. We already see signs of this in 
the dialogues that are now taking place among the philosophers 
and tbinkers of different religions and the willing participation 
-of the people in the festivals and ceremonies of their fellow-men 
‘belonging to other {:iths. This phenomenon has great significance 
-and is of supreme importance for this country where all the great 
and living religions of the world live ` together as next-door 
neighbours. The developing sense of unity, love and fellow-feeling 
among the peoples of different faiths in this country is sure to bring 
them closer to each other. It will also promote the cause of 
shnman unity and world peace. 





MANIFESTATION OF ANAND IN THIS WORLD 


AN ADVAITIC VINDICATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO VEDAN TASIDDHANTAMUKTAVALI. 


R. R. Pandey 


PrakiSinanda, the author of Vedantasiddhantamuktavali, 
who is supposed to have lived about 1500A. D. is an extremist 
in the Advaita Vedanta. He does not accept even the empirical 
‘status of the universe, which is atleast acceptable to most of the 
Advaitins. His fundamental thesis is EKAJIVA-VADA, i. e., 
there is but one jiva and the entire universe is but its imaginings 
and DRSTI-SRSTI-VADA, i. e., the existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception. Prakagananda is through 
and through an anandavadi and the reader cannot avoid 
the impression of the author of VSM?! as if he is speaking from a 
mystic plane and has realised the bliss nature of the Absolute. 
In the following pages we shail discuss his views on the manifest- 
ation of Ananda in the world. i 

There are two important views with regard to the nature 
of jiva. One view maintains jiva as the intelligence, which 
has avidya as its adjunct and thus maintains jiva as all 
pervading. This view is the view of vivarana school. On the 
other hand, according to the bhamaty school jiva is though 
intelligence, its adjunct is the internal organ (antah-karana) and 
thus jiva is conceived to be limited. The Advaita epistemology 
puts forward the following three doctrines with regard to the 
cognition of object. 

The Brahman-intelligence being the material cause of all 


things reveals them. But the jiva-intelligence which has avidyS _ 


asits adjunct, though all pervading is not the materjal cause of 
. all things. Just as the generality, ‘cowness’, which is all pervading 
there is conjunction only with cow and not with horse etc , so 
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also the individual intelligence, though all pervading, has its 
natural conjunction only with internal organ and not with 
objects. Since there is no conjunction of the jiva with objects, 
there is need of psychosis to bring about the conjunction. 
When the internal organ (antah-karana) goes out through 
eyes etc., to the objects and transforms itself into the form 
of these objects (vrttis), then arises the cognition of the 
object. Just asthe bare fire, which is incapable of burning 
even a blade of grass, burns when it is associated with a 
ball of iron, even so the jiva-intelligence, though unable to 
manifest objects, does so, when it is associated with the psychoses 
of the internal organ. This is the view of Vivarana school? 


According to the Bhamati school jiva is regarded limited 
because of its adjunct internal organ. Being unassociated with 
objects etc., it cannot manifest them. But when through 
psychoses, it identifies itself with the Brahman intelligence, which 
is the material cause of objects, it reveals them2. 


Or else, the individual-intelligence though all pervading 
yet being veiled by avidya, is not self-manifest and it reveals 
sonie particular object only when it overpowers the veil of 
avidya with the association of vrttis8. Thus the jiva depends 
on psychoses (vrttis) either for bringing about the association of 
the object with intelligence, or for manifesting the non-difference 


of the jiva from the object, or for lifting the veil of ignorance 
that obscures the jiva-intelligence+. 


According to the Veddnta-siddhanta-muktivalikara as 
Brahman itself assumes the form of jiva through its own avidy4a, 
and there is only one single jiva and the entire universe is its 
fabrication, the question of neither reflection (pratibimba) nor 
limitation (avaccheda) arises’. Thus in the system of Prakasa- 





1. SLS (SLS=Siddhanta-leSa-sadgraha) 1-62, PP. 143-144. 
2. SLS, 1-63, pp. 144-145.. 

. SLS 1-64, pp, 145-146. 

SLS 1-65, p. 146. 
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nanda there remains no scope for a definite and distinct theory 
of epistemology. While for srsti-drstivadins the objective 
phenomena in themselves are, of course, but modifications of 
ajfiana but still these phenomena of the ajfidna are there as the 
common ground for the experience of all. This therefore has 
an objective epistemology whereas the drsti-srsti-vada has no 
proper epistemology?. 


We have just examined two main theories of Advaita-episte- 
mology, the reflection theory of vivarana school ( pratibimba- 
vada) and the limitation theory of bhamati school (avaccheda- 
vada). On the issue of manifestation of Ananda in this world, 
we find the same theories with their epistemological structure 
being discussed and the character of Ananda in both the 
theories analysed. The first theory which is held by Advaitavidya- 
carva gives a solution to this issue by the example of reflection 
(pratibimba-vada), while the second theory solves this problem 
by the idea of veilment (Avarana) of intelligence by ignorance. 
These theories are as follows: — 


According to Advaitavidyacarya the individual-intelligence 
in man, the ‘Witness’ (saksin) is constituted by a reflection of 
the absolute intelligence of Brahman im the internal organ 
(antah-karana). Cognition of external objects is the result of 
the fact that the Brahman intelligence, which underlies the 
object reflects itself—together with the object superimposed on 
it—in the foremost part of a psychosis (vrtti) of the internal organ 
which has reached the object and has assumed its shape. Thus 
by way of this reflected image the Brahman intelligence together 
with the .object superimposed on it is united with the individual- 
intelligence, ie., with the ‘Witness’?. Now as the intelligence 
aspect (caitanya) is reflected, in the same way, its bliss aspect 
(Ananda) is also reflected, both aspects form an indivisible 
unity. As the image reflected in the internal organ, which 





1. Dasgupta, A History Of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 478. 
2. Cp. L. Schmithausen, Zur advaitischen Theorie der Objekter- 
kenatnis WZKSO XII-XI1I/1968, p. 353. 
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constitutes the individual soul, the bliss aspect of Brahman also- 


becomes the bliss of the Witness (saksyananda, SLS 201, 2f). 


As image of the Brahman intelligence that underlies the object, 


when this image is reflected in the psychosis of the internal 
organ (antahkaranavrtti) aroused by this object, the bliss aspect 


of Brahman becomes ‘bliss [related to an] object (visayadnanda)’” 


(SLS 201, 5f). The gradual diminution of its purity is explainable 
from the varying degree of impurity of the reflecting substance 
(201 6) just as when a face is reflected in various mirrors of varying 
degree of impurity (201, If). In the case of internal organ and 
its transformations, impurity consists in the prevailing of the 
quality ‘tamas’ (201, 5f). More or less good karma results in 
a contact with more or less far-reaching repressions of ‘tamas? 
for the benefit of ‘sattva’ and thus a more or less perfect purity 
and blissfulness (sukhariipatva) of corresponding psychosis of 
the internal organ (201, 3-5). Thus on the basis of its metaphysical 
and epistemological presuppositions, this is able to explain the 
various shades of diminution or incompleteness from which suffers 


the experience of the bliss of Brahman in unemancipated living: 


beings, without having to assume that the bliss of the Witness 
(saksyananda) is veiled by nescience (202,2)?. 

The second theory reproduced by Appayadiksita does not 
make use of reflection (pratibimba-vada) in order to explain: 
limitation of the experience of bliss in the state of bondage. It 
rather avails itself of the idea of the spirit’s being veiled or covered 
(avarana) by nescience (SLS 205,1). It may, therefore, be taken 
to start from the presupposition that Brahman itself through 


nescience adhering to it, becomes jiva.2 By nescience the true 


nature of this jiva (who in reality is brahman), although, in reality 
luminous and manifest by itself, is veiled (202,10-203,1). There 
iş no contradiction in this, because the natural luminosity (sva- 
ropaprakasa) of the self is not sufficient to eliminate nescience 
(203,3). Nescience, however, covers the true nature of the jiva 
only in part. Intelligence (caitanya ) is veiled only in so far 
1, SLS 1-99, pp. 200-202. 


2, Cp. Schmithausen, Zur ecvaitischen 1 heorie der Objekter- 
kenntnis — p. 355f. 
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as it does not function as the Witness (saksin 205,1) which in this 
theory probably has to be defined as intelligence illusorily limited 
by the internal organ (an:ah-karapopahitarn caitanyam).2 On 
the other hand, the bliss aspect of the jiva (who in reality is. 
ideutical with Brahman) is not only veiled in its universal aspect 
but also in so far as it is the nature of the jiva acting as ‘Witness? 
(205,1). This is possible inspixe of the fact that in reality intelli- 
gence and bliss form one indivisibie unity ; for nescience produces 
an imaginary difference between these two aspects (203,1f). Yet 
even being veiled of bliss may be cancelled, when a function or 
transformation of internal organ in the form of pleasure ( sukha-. 
riipa vrtti) arises, this transformation, as it were, isolating a bit of. 
universal bliss and overpowering the veiling force of nescience 
superseding it (avaranabhibhava, 205,1-3). As this transforma- 
tion of the internal organ is liable to variation in accordance with: 
the variety of the causes by which it is conditioned, the over- 
powering of the veiling force of nescience effected by this trans- 
formation admits of various degrees, like the overwhelming of 
darkness at daybreak (205,3f). In this way, the fact is explained 
that in the state of bondage bliss becomes manifest only in the 
limited form of ‘bliss aroused by objects’, whereas bliss in its 
unlimited form which constitutes the true brahman-nature of the 
jiva, remains hidden. In this theory, there appears to be no room. 
for the manifestation of the bliss of the ‘Witness’ (saksy4 nanda, 
p. 205,5), perhaps on account of that according to this theory the 
‘Witness’ is—like jiva—not separate from the Brahman by a diffe- 


_ rence original and refiected image.? 


Let us examine the position of P. in the light of these two 
theories. Inthe beginning of the Vedantasiddhantamuktavalt, 
P. once asserts that only in the character of supreme bliss, the 
Self is an object of ignorance, while in its character of intelligence, 
it shines forth. The Self cannot be as intelligence an object for 
ingorance, for if this were possible, the existence of ignorance 


itself could not be proved (VSM p. 16, 5-7). But according to the 


1. Schmithausen, cit, p. 238; SLS p. 190 ff. 
2. SLS 1-100, pp. 202-205. 
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Advaitic tradition, the Self as supreme bliss is identical with 
intelligence. P. does admit this fact as absolute truth. He 
maintains that, though in reality the Self shines forth as self- 
luminous, absolute and blissful, a differentiation of it into parts 
is falsely imagined through ignorance, hence, the Self as supreme 
bliss is said to be an object of ignorance. It is due to this false 
knowledge that the Self is said to shine forth in its character of 
intelligence only and not in its character of bliss. But why is this 
knowledge false? Because, P. replies the Self in the very charac- 
ter of bliss does shine forth as the object of our highest love.* 


First of all a very simple question arises, if the Self by nature 
is absolute bliss, why does it not appear in the consciousness 
of the individual in this world ? It cannot be maintained that 
the appearance of Self in consciousness as the object of our highest 
love is, indeed, the presentation of (Self as) absolute bliss for 
in our consciousness (abhimana) we do not feel so. And, 
‘moreover, no one is conscious of such bliss, which Veda describes 
to be the nature of Self in the state of liberation ( moksa ). 
And further, the manifestation of bliss, declares Sruti to 
take place only at the time of liberation in the passage: ‘bliss 


` js the form of Brahman that is fixed in liberation.’ P.’s reply 





is this that, though the Self as bliss is manifest, yet we are not 
conscious of it in this world due to the hindrance existing here?. 
What is this hindrace ? The hindrance or obstruction according 
to P. consists in inattention (anavadhana) to the Self, and that 
too is not real. He observes: ‘In this very world unobsructed 
bliss is manifest, and the obstruction is not real, but consists 
simply. in inattention -(anavadhana) towards: the.Self;..just as 
inattention makes one Jose sight of the jewel round the neck. 
And this inattention pertains to him, who is overcome by the 
poison of sensuous objects, sounds and the rest, which fall in the 
manifold, which is. wrought by nescience, and whose mind 
eagerly desires the sight of the Self, and whose heart is drawn 





1. VSM p, 18. 
2. VSM p. 248, 9-10 f. 
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away even while?he beholds the: “Self, sion the „bait ‘or sensuous 
objects awakened by ths firm impressioas and who «finds no time 
to realise the Self most dear, the Lord of the universe, who as 


the web entering all things is very near to him. Now if we make 
a critical analysis of the text .of VSM we find cia: P., doss talk 
of hindrance or obstruction, which is responsibe for the non- 
perception of one’s real nature. But it is clear that this hindrance 
or obstruction is neither because of reflection (pratibimba) 
maintained by the Vivarana School ner because of veilment 
(Avarana) maintained by.Bhamati School. But we know that P. 
is drsti-srsti-vadin par excellence. The entire universe is creation 
of the jiva’s:perception, the’ manifold has no independennt existence. 
Tt is rooted in the very perception of the jiva. In the philo- 
sophy of P. all duality is fictitious, It is not only duality which 
has been condemned by P.fas non-entity (tuccha) but he condem 
even the very vision of duality as a non-entity (tuccha). Here 
since duality and the; vision of duality are sheer non-entity, itis all 
the more clearly established that no second,is known to the Self, 
which is absolute bliss, self-existent-intelligence and unrelated? 
Finally, there is neither the duality nor the vision of duality and 
there remains only the Self in its real mature of existence, 
consciousness and bliss. As ths Selfis by nature self-luminous, 
it cannot be the objectiof ignorance. Still as bleer eyed owls 
fancy thnt the self-luminous sun_at noon is enveloped in darkness, 
so the grossly ignorant imagine, that -the Self is concealed by 
the nescience. Hence, all .Upanisads start to destroy the 
Rescience?, 

On the point of absolute unreality of :the world P. is very 
much e.nphatic. As already jobservei he is not prepared even 
to accept the vivarta{status of the world, He observes: For 
the uninitiated it?is‘taught that?jthe whole world is. this vivarta 
of Brahman. The wise hold it co be bliss unmodified.” If so 
then what is the utility of Sruti and fits prescribed discipline? 
i, VSM p. 283. 


2. VSM pp. 106-107. 
8, VSM 67, p. 27. 
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To this P.’s answer is that the aim of Sruti and its prescribed 
discipline is simply to remove the false idea about the world. 
‘Knowledge effected through vedic sentences destroys that error 
termed the world, which has already been destroyed by eternal 
knowledge. Just as Arjuna slays again the Kuru race already 
slain by Vasudeva.1 P. simply exclaims why after all there 
is still duality ! Quoting a verse from the Samksepaéariraka he 
exclaims: Strange it is how even now duality appears before me 
in that eternal, unrelated, blessed, luminous Self. Duality 
existed once —can I say this? what! was not the eternal Veda 
existing then, that duality was wrought by nescienc.? 


1, VSM 68 p. 276, 
2. VSM 79 p, 288. 
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